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A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF COLOR EDUCATION. 

“ COLOR DEFINITIONS.” 

By MILTON BRADLEY, - Springfield, Mass. 


The modern advance in indus- 
trial education by which manual 
occupations are being placed on a 
higher plane of intelligence and 
efficiency than ever before, has led 
to an advanced study of color as 
applied to the arts and manufact- 
ures. This new interest has not 
only revealed the lack of a definite 
popular knowledge of the princi- 
ples involved in pleasing color 
combinations, but has also shown 
the necessity for a more accurate 
and complete vocabulary in which 
to discuss the subject, before there 
can be any widespread increase in 
accurate information regarding 
these most interesting phenomena 
in our daily lives. 

There is not only a lack of defi- 
nite information in the minds of 
many people regarding color terms 
and their proper use, but there are 
only meagre sources from which 
information may be obtained by 


those who may have a desire to im 
form themselves as to the correct 
use of the few common words re- 
lating to this most interesting sub 
ject. 

We are accustomed to rely upon 
our dictionaries and cyclopedias 
for correct definitions of such 
words as we find in our reading or 
which we may desire to use in our 
conversation and correspondence. ' 
But in looking to these sources for 
definitions of popular words relat- 
ing to color one is doomed to dis- 
appointment and confusion. This 
fact is not referred to here with a 
purpose to criticise the labors of 
the distirtguised men who have 
served as editors of the many most 
valuable cyclopedias and dictiona- 
ries which are now placed within 
the reach of all at reasonable 
prices; but merely with the pur- 
pose to call attention to the neces- 
sity for some popular agreement 
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upon terms to be adopted by com- 
mon consent, which shall definite- 
ly express the impressions pro- 
duced by the varied color effects 
with which we are constantly sur- 
rounded in nature and the arts. 
As in form so in color a few pop 
ular words are used to express the 
multitude of impressions received 
through our eyes regarding natural 
and artificial objects. But in form 
the terms used are based on the 
definite and well understood prin- 
ciples of mathematics as employed 
in geometry, in which accurate 
statements can be made in the di- 
visions of the circumference of a 
circle and the foot or meter. 
When we shall have generally ac- 
cepted standards of color designa- 
ted in terms of that quality of col- 
or recognized as its wave length 
we may have as intelligible a lan- 
guage of color in the arts as we 
now have of form. 

The more common color terms 
can almost be numbered on one’s 
fingers and are practically included 
in the following brief list : Color, 
Hue, Tone, Tint, Shade, Purity, 
Scale, Luminosity, Broken colors, 
Intensity, Harmony. Of these the 
first five are most common and are 
so often misused that no definite 
impressions are produced by state- 
ments in which they occur. 

True there are in natural and 
artificial materials an unlimited 


number of colors distinctly differ- 
ent from each other, but no defi- 
nite names for them have been 
adopted in popular usage. For 
example, what color does the name 
Red bring to mind ? It may mean 
anything from Carmine (which 
covers an indefinite range from 
violet to red), to Vermillion, which 
in its several commercial grades 
includes various orange reds ; and 
when a more accurate term is de- 
sired for any color, it is not to be 
found because of the lack of ac- 
cepted standards on which to base 
a nomenclature. 

While this is all true concerning 
names for full, pure colors, there is 
even greater confusion in the use 
of terms already adopted to ex- 
press various colors which do not 
approximate purity. As before 
suggested, it may at first thought 
seem that it is the duty of the 
authors and editors of our diction- 
aries and cyclopedias to supply 
this lack, but they may say, with a 
large degree of truth, that it is their 
duty to furnish the generally ac- 
cepted definitions, and neither to 
coin new words nor to add to or 
take from the definitions already 
in common use. 

If this is the position assumed 
by the makers of our most popular 
and valuable dictionaries, as proba- 
bly it necessarily is, it seems that 
we must look for reform to our 
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educators, artists, art teachers, and 
art writers, in fact, to all who deal 
with colors and use color terms. 
These authorities must unite on 
some single code or color expres- 
sions which they will agree to use 
in a definite sense in their writing 
and their conversation. 

Referrintr to the more common 
color terms already mentioned, 
Color, Hue, Tone, Tint and Shade, 
we may briefly consider some pos- 
sible measures or reform in their 
use. 

Various definitions for the word 
Color may be offered, but as there 
is no very general misuse or mis- 
understanding of this term, it is 
not profitable to extend these notes 
by technical criticisms of its use. 

Hue. This word is so nearly 
identical in meaning with Color 
that in many cases the two words 
may be used interchangeably, but 
there is one use of hue in a qualify- 
ing sense which is peculiar to it- 
self. For example, in the Solar 
Spectrum we have red and orange 
so gradually merging into each 
other that no line of change can be 
detected ; and the same effect is 
imitated when red and orange pig- 
ments are skilfully blended to- 
gether on a surface. In this case 
the color nearer the edge of the 
painted surface is an orange hue 
of red, and nearer the orange edge 
it is a red hue of orange. 


This statement applies only to 
two colors which are adjacent in 
the spectrum, and to red and violet 
which may form a pair when the 
six standard colors are arranged in 
a circle, thus bringing the red and 
the violet together. Such an ar- 
rangement of the six standards 
with two hues between such pair 
forms a pleasing succession of colors 
which may be called a chart of the 
spectrum circuit. 

Also a very dull brown, for ex- 
ample, may be said to have a red 
or an orange hue to indicate the 
fact that the color is quite indis- 
tinct. These two uses are some- 
what unlike each other, but both 
may be correct, and the two seem 
to practically cover all the ligiti- 
rnate uses of Hue, which in any de- 
gree have a meaning different from 
Color. In no case does Hue ap- 
proach Tint, Shade or Tone in its 
meaning. 

Tint. Tint, Hue and Shade are 
employed so loosely even by those 
people who claim to use English 
correctly, that neither word has a 
very definite popular meaning, 
although each is capable of being 
as accurately used as any other 
word in our every day vocabulary. 
Hue has already been defined, so 
that if Tint and Shade are clearly 
understood, the distinction will be 
perceived. 

An illustration will perhaps be 
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more effective at this point than 
definitions. If for example, a 
full, pure, standard blue, in water 
color, is diluted with water and 
applied to white paper the result 
when dry will be a tint of blue. If 
but a moderate quantity of water 
is used, a deep or strong tint ap- 
proaching the standard will result, 
and if much water is used in pro- 
portion to the color a light tint will 
be produced. All gradations from 
the full color to the lightest, ap- 
proaching almost to a white, will 
be tints of blue. No other word 
properly expresses this series of 
colors and this word should be used 
for no other effects. In “body 
colors,” tints are produced by mix- 
ing white pigment with the full 
color instead of diluting it with 
water, and also similar results are 
seen when sunlight shines on a full 
standard color. The standard or 
normal color of any surface is seen 
when it is viewed in good clear 
daylight not affected by reflections 
from surrounding objects. If the 
light is increased, tints result, grow- 
ing lighter as the light becomes 
more intense, until with concen- 
trated sunlight the color nearly 
disappears. 

The fact must be kept in mind 
that in the production of true tints 
by illumination, the light must be 
pure sunlight, not affected by pe- 
culiar atmospheric conditions nor 


by reflections from surrounding ob- 
jects other than white. All objects 
illuminated by light from a red 
sunset or a brick wall, or by light 
passing through and reflected from 
masses of green foliage, for exam- 
ple, will give red or green com- 
plications. 

Shade is very simply described 
as the opposite of tint. A full 
color which is a standard in good 
daylight without direct sunlight, 
becomes a shade when the illumi- 
nation is reduced, or if a shadow is 
cast on it. 

If the light is diminished, the 
effect is a shade, and the shades 
may he deepened until there is no 
light, and then the object becomes 
black along with everything about 
it. 

Theoretically any pure pigment- 
ary color, by an admixture of black 
pigments, becomes a shade of the 
pure color. But owing to chemi- 
cal combinations this is not always 
absolutely a truthful shade. True 
shades can only be accurately de- 
termined by comparison with sha- 
dows cast on colored surfaces and 
by the use of Maxwell rotating 
disks. 

Tone. Probably the definite use 
of the word “ tone ” in relation to 
color has not become as well es- 
tablished as the other words in our 
list, but such a term is necessary 
to a clear presentation and discus- 
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sion of color effects, and should be 
as accurately defined as hue, tint 
and shade. 

If tone is to be used in this con- 
nection it must refer to light and 
shade rather than to the variations 
of colors seen in the Solar Spec- 
trum for which hue is correct. 
Therefore a scale of tones in color 
may be most simply illustrated by 
a series of neutral grays from white 
to black, and the central gray in 
such a scale will for our illustration 
take the place of the full spectrum 
color in a scale of the tones of that 
color. 

This word has been used so 
loosely by art critics that probably 
no two will agree as to its mean- 
ing, but will nevertheless insist 
that it is a good word for their use, 
perhaps because it may mean any- 
thing. 

If instead of the neutral gray 
scale, we prepare a series of colors 
comprising a pure standard spec- 
trum color at the center and 
changing on one hand through 
gradually deepening shades to a 
color approximating black, and in 
the other direction through a series 
of tints to a light trace of the col- 
or, nearly white, we shall have 
what may be called a scale of that 
color. All these colors are tones 
in that scale. 

If the standard selected, is 
green, for example, the scale will 


consist of tints, standard and 
shades of green, and each color 
will be a different tone of green. 

In this connection it may be no- 
ticed that we have thus far consid- 
ered only pure colors with their 
tints and shades. If a color is not 
pure, but has an admixture of 
gray, i. e., both white and black, it 
is called a “ broken ” or gray color 
and all its tones will be broken 
tones. These, which comprise 
many of our most beautiful mate- 
rial colors, constitute a very inter- 
esting class. 

Practically the same terms are 
applicable to the colors in broken 
scales as in the pure scales, al- 
though because there can be no 
standard for a broken color from 
which to reckon the tints and 
shades, it is better perhaps to 
speak of these several tones as 
light and dark tones, rather than 
tints and shades. For example, a 
light, broken red cannot accurately 
be considered a tint of red with- 
out modification, although it may 
be called a broken tint of red, or 
possibly a tint of broken red, but 
better a light broken red. 

Having briefly explained a 
scheme for reducing the lanoma^e 
of color to such terms as may fa- 
cilitate a definite expression of 
color facts, some examples of the 
incorrect and indefinite use of the 
common terms regarding color, 
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which are made by intelligent and 
well informed people when speak- 
ing or writing about the subject 
may be of value. This incorrect 
use of these terms has arisen from 
the general lack of knowledge re- 
garding the simple elements of 
color which prevailed a generation 
ago, and has been perpetuated be- 
cause of the very common opinion 
that there is in color something 
mysterious that cannot be reduced 
to rules and measurements. 

In considering the following 
quotations from various sources 
the reader must recall the defini- 
tions already given for the words 
hue, tint, shade and tone, remem- 
bering also that these extracts are 
very largely made from the most 
popular and reliable modern dic- 
tionaries of the English language, 
and a few only from popular publi- 
cations of the day. 

Italics are employed to empha- 
size the words incorrectly used. 

Color. 

Color is so well recognized as a 
whole that a definition of it is not 
very important, in ordinary conver- 
sation or writing, but the following 
is perhaps, as good as has been 
formulated in a few common 
words. 

i. “ Objectively, that quality of 
a thing or appearance, which is 


perceived by the eye alone inde- 
pendently of the outline form of 
the thing.” 

(Note. The word outline is per- 
haps important in this definiti n 
because all other appearance of 
form is usually, perhaps always, 
produced by light and shade which 
is color.) 

The following definitions are not 
so good. 

2. “ Color is that property in 
bodies which when acted upon by 
light impresses the mind through 
the agency of our sight with those 
sensations which we denominate 
color.” This sounds well, but is 
too much like the circle ending 
where it begins, or briefly — color 
is color. 

3. “ The tints of a picture.” A 
picture composed entirely of tints 
would be as weak as this defini- 
tion. 

4. “ That quality of a body 
which affects our sensation regard- 

O 

ing color.” Practically like No. 2, 
but more concise. 

Hue. 

1. “ The particular shade of a 

color ; that in which one color or 
shade differs from another color 
tint.” If the intention was to say 
that hue is the difference between 
a shade and a tint, the definition 
applies much better to tone than 
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to hue, but probably the idea in 
the writer’s mind was as indefinite 
as it seems on paper. 

2. “ Color or shade of color, 
tint , dye.” Accepting this there is 
little use for any other word, so 
wide is its range. 

3. “A prominent shade in a 
composition of primary colors.” 
It is difficult to extract an assumed 
truth from this. 

4. “ Color or shade of color, a 
compound color in which one of 
the primaries predominates, tint- 
This seems equally obscure. 

5. “ The particular shade of a 
color.” 

6. “ Color, specifically and 
technically, a distinctive quality 
ofcolor in an object or in a sur- 
face.” 

Hue seems to have been gener- 
ally understood to be so nearly 
synonymous with color that many 
of the editors of our dictionaries 
have been unable to determine the 
difference by a comparison of its 
popular uses, and have accepted 
the two as synonymous. The 
qualifying uses of it as recom- 
mended in our foregoing definition, 
seem to be the only exceptions to 
this view which are of practical 
value, and these uses are believed 
to have become of such import- 
ance as to warrant their permanent 
adoption as the definition of the 
word. 


Tint. 

1. “A tendency towards or a 
slight admixture of a different color 
tinge , as red with a blue lint." The 
impression naturally to be derived 
from this definition and example 
seems to be that a purple made 
from red and a little blue would be 
a tint of red. whereas, it would be 
practically a broken violet red, or 
a violet hue of red. 

2. “ A color considered with 
reference to other very similar 
colors, as red and blue are different 
colors, but two shades of scarlet 
are differents tints!' It is quite 
impossible to determine what mean- 
ing the writer intended to convey 
in this definition. If the words 
“ shades ” and “ tints ” are correct- 
ly used the statement is a contra- 
diction, and if shades is used for 
tones, then the statement is that 
two tones of scarlet may be two 
differents tints, but they might also 
be a shade and a tint, or two 
shades, or the normal scarlet with 
either a tint or a shade. 

3. ‘ A slight coloring distinct 
from the ground or principal color, 
a shade , a line of color.” 

4. “ A tinge, a color, a dye, a 
slight coloring distinct from a prin- 
cipal color, a shaded 

5. “ A variety of color, a ten- 
dency toward a different color, 
tinge, hue, especially when light.” 
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No definite color information on or 
meaning is conveyed in 3, 4 or 5. 

One authority says truthfully : 
“ To understand distinctly the 
different qualities of tint and tone, 
and to separate them from the very 
loose manner in which they are 
occasionaly if not generally spoken 
and written on, even up to the pres- 
ent time, it will be useful to probe 
slightly the science of color itself.” 

In view of the absolute depend- 
ence of all color, truths on the 
science of vision, the last few words 
seem like sarcasm, although there 
is no evidence that they were so 
intended. 

Shade. 

This word is more correctly de- 
fined in the dictionaries than either 
hue, tint or tone, but in common 
statements such as are made in 
trade and fashion magazines, we 
find it used very loosely. One ar- 
ticle on Autumn fashions says: 

1. “ These are some of the new 
shades of green in the clear and 
pretty tints of different varieties of 
apples.” 

2. Several are mentioned as 
“ Cherry Red shades , while Gebriel 
is still another pink.” 

3. “ Etna, Abrecot, etc., are 
flame shades." 

4. “ This Autumn there are 
fifty new shades in millinery goods 
and one hundred and fifty-six in 
dress goods.” 


5. “ Green promises to be the 
leading color in dress goods, but 
with all the shades , there are to se- 
lect from no one need wear green 
to whom it is not becoming.” In 
this statement it is evident that 
“ shades ” means “ colors ’’ or per- 
haps “ hues.” 

In all these quotations “shades” 
and “tints ” are used interchange- 
ab’y and both instead of hues or 
colors as far as one may judge 
from the context. 

6. “ Shades named for Louis 
XV and XIV are a number of del- 
icate medium, or very pale shades 
of light colors. 

Although the dictionaries are 
more correct regarding the use of 
the word shade than the pop- 
ular publications above quoted, 
there is ample room for improve- 
ment as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing definition of shade. 

“ Degree or variation of color as 
a darker or lighter, a stronger or 
paler, as dedicate shade of pink.” 

A pink from its popular name 
covers a class of red tints and 
hence a shade of pink is a shade of 
a tint of red which technically is a 
light broken red, or in other words 
a gray red ; which probably is not 
intended. “ Delicate pink,” or a 
“light pink ” would probably have 
expressed the writer’s meaning; 
quite the reverse of a shade. 
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Tone. 

1. “ The degree of the lumi- 
nosity of a color, the power of a 
color to reflect light and to be 
prominently visible.” A very good 
definition. 

2. “ The shade, hue, or degree 
of color, as a deep tone of red.” 
This definition in the adoption 
of the words “ hue or degree ” 
loses the more truthful meaning 
implied in the word shade, which 
if used alone would partially in- 
dicate the true definition for tone, 
and which 'is practically given 
above in No. i. 

2. “ It depends first upon the 

right relations of objects in shadow 
to the principal lights and second- 
ly upon the quality of color. The 
term is often used to qualify or as 
synonymous with depth, richness 
and splendor in pictures.” 

4. “ The prevailing color of a 

picture or its general effect.” 

The last two definitions are as 
indefinite as are the majority of 
the color definitions found in 
print, and have as little practical 
value. 

The few examples of the seem- 
ing misuse of color terms which 
are criticised in this paper, cover 
but a small part of those which 
could be named, and these have 
been selected because they are of 


1 1 

such a nature as to admit of intel- 
ligible criticism from the writer’s 
standpoint without extended ex- 
planations and discussion. 

With very many of the children 
in the public schools of some sec- 
tions of our country the terms here 
advocated and the standards rec- 
ommended are as familiar and are 
used as glibly as the simple geo- 
metrical terms relating to form, 
and with as much intelligence. 


GENEVIEVE. 


She was dainty, she was pretty, 

She had talents not a few ; 

She could read and write in Spanish, 

But she couldn’t make a stew. 

She could say the most delightful things, 
Her laugh would turn your head ; 

She could paint and sketch and whistle, 
But she couldn’t make a bed. 

An adept at French and German, 

And at dancing very swell ; 

Yet when it came to frying fish, 

She never felt quite well. 

To paddle made her tired, 

Though she really loved to steer ; 

But she couldn’t wash the dishes, 

It made her feel so queer. 

She could sing when things were suitable. 
But that was very rare ; 

She could play a grand piano, 

But they didn’t have one there. 

She was a bright and clever girl, 

But she couldn’t trim a lamp ; 

And the universal verdict ran : 

She was no use in camp ! 

Ormsby A. Court. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HELP. 


One hears so much from time 
to time on the subject “ How to 
Manage Mill-help,” from men who 
are conspicious failures in that re- 
spect, that one marvels that there 
are any help left to manage. 

Perhaps the word help is an 
irony in this respect for it is not of 
the poor, docile creatures who are 
styled, incongruous though it may 
be, regular employees that this ar- 
ticle speaks ; they do not need 
management in the sense intended- 
The reference is to that vast army 
of peripatetics who, like the un- 
fortunate majority, know no rest, 
therefore, remarkable is the person 
who, versed only in the director- 
ship of the steady employee, can 
essay successfully, and with credit 
to himself, the overseeing, not 
overlooking, of this most republi- 
can of bodies. 

On reflection, how often man in- 
wardly endeavors to convince him- 
self that he has done what he 
hasn’t. Perhaps he does it from a 
sense of duty, or self-justification, 
or inate egotism ; perhaps. 

Of course it is understood that 
all those who have to do with the 
governing of help pride themselves 


on the discipline used. But is 
there such a thing as the discipline 
of the lexicon in a case of this 
kind? Not at all. Any belief 
that there is, is at best a chimeri- 
cal fancy born of conceit and nur- 
tured by the consciousness of ina- 
bility. The discipline in vogue at 
the present time is faulty in con- 
ception and construction because 
it is nonsensical to introduce it and 
ridiculous to even think of en- 
forcing it with this class of work- 
people. Plainly speaking it is a 
failure and therefore useless. There 
are methods ; the Russian govern- 
ment has an able one ; and our 
Army and Navy have undoubted 
systems that yield marvelous re- 
sults, but they are scarcely feasible 
where mill-wheels grind, a regret- 
able fact. 

How often you hear men quot- 
ing the cream of their “so many 
years of experience.” Experience 
forsooth, but not the teacher. Here 
is an enviable opportunity, why 
don’t some of these men employ a 
portion of their gossiping time to 
devising a new or improved meth- 
od of local government that will 
not puncture ? Are the avenues 
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of invention blockaded ? Improve- 
ments oral and practical are con- 
stantly being applied to factory 
machinery yet there appears to be 
no efifort put forth in the direction 
most needed. Surely with such a 
field for original thought and the 
ample opportunities for experimen- 
tal work at hand there ought to be 
something besides sterility. Of 
course we all realize that glory 
only awaits the pioneer of this ne- 
cessity, and we are all duly sympa- 
thetic for this reason. Yet con- 
sidering the boon that the discov- 
ery of a practical system would 
mean to suffering overseerhood 
compels us to believe that a man 
of ideas wouldn’t and couldn’t al- 
low for a single instant the con- 
cealment of his find for such a 
debasing reason as its non-pecuni- 
ary value. 

The theory that such a system 
exists incog is untenable, because 
the moment of its demonstration 


means the heralding of it to the 
remotest settlement in the manu- 
facturing world. 

Perhaps the captious critic, or 
pessimist of experience, whose 
cynical eye may for the moment 
dwell on this plaint, may from his 
exalted position sneer at these 
nevertheless existent truths be- 
cause no plan for reformation has 
been proposed. Primarily there 
was no intention of so doing, that 
would be presumption, yet as the 
extent of the evil is realized it 
might be advisable to proffer a 
suggestion, one that seems after 
much serious consideration to pos- 
sess qualities that ought at least to 
commend it to the attention of the 
student of help culture. It is ap- 
plied hypnotism. Does the reader 
recognize the immensity of the 
idea, its limitless scope, the possi- 
bilities it embraces and the advan- 
tage that mind in the future would 
have over matter ? C. 


FABRICS AND TEXTILES. 


The fibres used in the manu- Those most commonly known 
facture of textile fabrics may be are, Wool, Silk, Cotton, Linen, 
classed under three distinct head- Hemp, Flax, and Tinsel or Metallic 
ings : Animal, Vegetable and threads. 

Mineral. Animal Wool — The natural pro- 
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duct of the sheep is undoubtedly 
the most important fibre used in 
the manufacture of textiles for 
outergarments and warm clothing. 
In commercial phraseology, the 
term “ wool ” is applied to the hair 
of the alpaca, goat, beaver, rabbit, 
but strictly speaking, it belongs to 
the sheep alone, his fibre, from time 
immemorial, has been woven into 
cloth. Wools come from all parts 
of the globe, English, Irish, 
Scotch, Canadian, Australian, Cape 
of Good Hope, Tasmania, Odessa 
or Russian, Indian, North and 
South America. 

All these wools have their spe- 
cific values and properties. 

There are several and distinct 
classes of animal fibres that are 
not generally known, which I wish 
to bring before your notice. Cash- 
mere is the hair of a goat (Capra- 
hircus) that thrives best upon the 
Himmaleh Mountains, the higher 
the altitude the finer, softer and 
thicker the coat of hair is found 
to be. 

Nearly all of this staple is manu- 
factured into Shawls, in Cashmere, 
which is the name of a country and 
a capital city, in the northwest of 
India. 

The Cashmerians have become 
celebrated, not only throughout 
Asia, but in Europe and America, 
for the beautiful shawls they pro- 
duce. 


These Oriental shawls are woven 
by a very slow process, and are 
therefore very expensive, being sold 
in Paris and London at from five 
hundred to two thousand dollars 
each shawl. 

The wool is spun by women and 
afterwards colored, these shawls are 
made both long and square, the 
former measuring generally fifty- 
four inches wide and a hundred 
and twenty-six inches long; the 
latter are from sixty-three to seventy 
inches square. 

A fine shawl with an all over 
pattern upon it, takes nearly a year 
in making. The people employed 
sit on a bench at the frame, some- 
times four people at each, but if the 
shawl is a plain one, only two. 
The borders are worked with 
wooden needles, there being a sep- 
arate needle for each color, and the 
rough part of the shawl is upper- 
most whilst it is in progress of 
manufacture. 

The finest of them are composed 
of a material exquisitely soft and 
warm, surpassing in this respect 
probably any other that has ever 
been fabricated for clothing. 

The material is derived entirely 
from the Cashmere or Thibet goat, 
it is to the peculiar beauty and fine 
texture of this wool that the shawls 
owe the high estimation in which 
they are held. 

To the people of Cashmere this 
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manufacture is very important; 
about 16,000 looms are continually 
at work, each one giving employ 
ment to three persons. 

The annual sale in Cashemere is 
calculated at thirty thousand 
shawls. 

The cashmere wool imported 
goes into Europe through Kasan, 
on the eastern bank of the Volga, 
and also directly from India and 
Persia. What little is exported 
from Cashmere may be said to be 
of three kinds of colors, white, 
grey or brown. 

The word cashmere is designate 
in the dictionaries, as a rich cloth 
of downy wool, a rich shawl. 

The word is also used to design- 
ate certain fabrics made of wool or 
silk warp, with fine goat hair or 
fine merino wool filling. Cashmere 
sateen is a smooth, lustrous mat. 
erial, the warp and filling of which 
are combed wools. 

Cashmere Muslin, the warp and 
filling of this fabric have little twist, 
and are woven very loose and open, 
warp is cotton, the filling combed 
wools or worsted, sometimes this 
fabric is known as “ Muslin demi 
laine.” 

Cashmeret is a fabric more like 
cloth in its manufacture and ap- 
pearance, the warp of the best 
kinds is of a peculiar floss silk and 
woolen filling. 

Cassimere is supposed to be de- 


rived from cashmere. Cassimere is 
a woolen cloth use chiefly in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing. 

The writer is indebted to Jno. T. Watson, Esq., of 
the Royal Engineers, Bombay, India, for the data in 
reference to the Cashmere Shawl. 


A NEW BOBBIN. 

Intelligence has just been re- 
ceived from Switzerland, that new 
bobbins are being constructed of 
rhinoceros- skin, which is suitably 
prepared by various chemists, and 
thus furnishes a bobbin far sup- 
erior to the wooden or fibre bob- 
bins; the advice received further 
states that said bobbins are molded 
and can be made as cheap as the 
wooden ones and are taking the 
place of the wooden bobbins. 

We may comment upon the bob- 
bin by stating that such bobbins 
are not entirely novel, as in 1876 a 
certain Ernest Zeppert produced a 
bobbin out of sheep skin, which 
latter was rolled or curled into the 
shape of a bobbin. The same has 
been tried, but did not give entire 
satisfaction, and accordingly was 
abandoned. — Am. Silk 'Journal. 


THE PEN IS MIGHTY. 

An amateur editor has just made 
a fortune by his pen. His father 
died of grief after reading one of 
his leading articles, and left him 
$50,000. 
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PERSONALS. 

Mr. W. P. Turner, from the 
Perdue University, La Fayette, In- 
diana, during his vacation paid a 
visit to the Lowell Textile School, 
and was surprised to find such a 
perfect equipment of machinery in 
the cotton, woolen and worsted, 
carding and spinning departments, 
the variety of looms in the weaving 
departments was the largest he had 
seen. 

Mr. James Hellawell of Keigh- 
ley, England, called at the School 
and had a look round the various 
departments, he declared it was the 
finest equipped Textile Institution 
he had seen. 

Mr. James Shaw of Oregon City, 
Oregon, during a short stay in 
Lowell, inspected the several de- 
partments in the Textile School, 
and expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the successful showing 
of the students’ work. 

James H. Cuttle has spent the 
summer vacation with the United 
States Bunting Company. James 
has had a hot time, he says that he 
has been reduced in weight some 
13 pounds. 

C. E. Soderberg has been em- 
ployed in the drafting department 
of the Lowell Machine Shop. 

S. A. Hooker spent a few w'eeks 
in the Boott Mills. 


Arthur Stewart has been with 
the Dominion Woolen Manufac- 
turing Company, Beauharnois, 
Quebec. 

W. D. White has found employ- 
ment in the drafting department of 
the Lowell Machine Shop. 

E. T. Tilton has been improving 
his knowledge of weaving at the 
United States Bunting Company. 

Jos. W. Bailey took a position 
as assistant in the designing de- 
partment of the Boston Manufactur- 
ing Company, Waltham,. Mass. 

H. R. Bod well, has been spend- 
ing his vacation from school duties 
in the carding department of the 
Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

C. W. Wain wright left Lowell to 
take a position in the Pattee Ma- 
chine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

W. B. Cole is reported as super- 
intendent in Steels Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. We all wish genial 
Bill Cole every success. 

T. E. Mitchell has a position in 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Jas. Broadbent, clerk, went 
to England to see his mother and 
sisters, the good folks tried to per- 
suade James to stay, but no, thanks, 
his opportunities are brighter on 
this side of the Atlantic, and James 
is the boy to know when he is 
doing well. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The school year 1898 and 1899 
has opened most auspiciously, and 
gives promise of better things to 
come. That the school is here to 
stay is now an assured fact, and to 
this end, its equipment, already 
large last year, has been consider- 
ably augmeLted during the past 
months. The curriculum has un- 
dergone no radical change, although 
the tendancy is to raise the stand- 
ard, not’ that it should be beyond 
the reach of any who should, or 
could profit by it, but that it should 
be more worth the effort necessary 
to attain it. More work, and a 
higher grade of work is all the time 
demanded by the world at large, 
and the school hopes and proposes 
to keep pace with it. 


It is to be hoped that all connect- 
ed with the school will realize the 
splendid possibilities ahead, and 
whether student or instructor, that 
united in purpose, they can work 
toward one end. 


Every one interested in the sub- 
ject of “color,” should read and 
carefully study the article, “ A 
practical system of color education,” 
“ Color definitions," by Milton 
Bradley of Springfield, Mass. 


By the bye, Milton Bradley says 
he received his early education in 
the Old Green Grammer School 
and later in the Lowell High 
School. 

Wanted — 1000 Associate Edi- 
tors, you can be one of them. 


May be you have a few friends 
who would enjoy the Textile Jour- 
nal. If you will send their address 
we will send them sample copies. 


Why have you not learnt as 
much as you wish ? Any fault of 
yours ? If it is find it out quickly 
and seek the remedy. 
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Never let an examination rattle 
you, keep a cool head, and you are 
safe in answering 75 to 90 per cent, 
of the questions. 


“ Snap ” is that quality which 
makes a man work with energy 
and enthusiasm. It is indispen- 
sible to the student, if success is to 
be achieved. 

The letter from the Vienna cor- 
respondent to the Daily Chronicle, 
(Eng.), “ To Revolutionise the 

Textile Industry,” which we publish 
in another column, is very interest- 
ing reading, but I would advise all 
students of textile design to be 
more diligent then ever in their 
studies, instead of abolishing the 
designer, such an invention would 
increase the demand for designs 
and designers in woven fabrics. 


Then again how ridiculous, the 
invention will in a single quarter of 
an hour, accomplish what has taken 
the designer years to complete. 
We have heard of check and plaids 
been so loud that they could be 
heard ten blocks away, and that it 
took two coats from broad backs 
to complete the pattern, and these 
did not take years to design. 


Two designers were in London, 
looking up styles and fashions, 
when one of them suddenly stoped 
to look at the coat on a man’s back, 
he could not make out the repeat 
of the pattern, when his friend said, 
“ Don’t worry about that design, its 
all right, I can see the remainder 
of the pattern walking down the 
other side of the street.” 


Taking the matter seriously, it 
would appear as if this Hungarian 
schoolmaster (with a name that 
would take a Jacquard loom to 
weave), had all the designers, manu- 
facturers and loom makers at his 
mercy, he says that it would be 
most difficult all at once to abolish 
all looms now in use, but on econ- 
omic considerations he has devised 
a middle course (how considerately 
absurd) that will enable the manu- 
facturer to introduce this new in- 
vention gradually. 


We would also advise the manu- 
facturers and loom makers to keep 
the wool from their eyes, both as 
to this or any other invention. 


A. J. Pradel has been employed 
in the weaving department at 
Collins Mill, Collinsville, Mass. 
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TEXTILE DESIGN AND FABRIC CONSTRUCTION. 

By FENWICK UMPLEBY, 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 


A French writer has said, the 
life of a man, if he lived to 70 
years, was too short to compre. 
hend and utilize what could be 
done in the designing art as ap- 
plied to dress. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to en- 
large to any great extent at this 
particular time on the advantages 
of textile knowledge. It is well 
understood and appreciated by you 
all as a matter of profound impor- 
tance. But knowledge to be of use 
must be practical, and let us con- 
sider in this connection to whom 
we are indebted for much of that 
of which we make use. 

It is the experimentalist, he who 
by constant practice has mastered 
the mysteries of his craft, and 
whose knowledge extends to the 
numerous systems of intertexture, 
that introduces to the notice of the 
trade, novelties in cloth either in 
structure, design or color. 

Practical technical knowledge is 
of the first importance in this con- 
nection, as by it the formation of a 
fabric may be intelligibly under- 
stood and experimentally investi- 


gated, if it is advantageous to the 
student of chemistry and physics 
to experiment in the laboratory to 
ascertain the constitution of mat- 
ter, and the laws which govern the 
phenomena of the natural world, 
then most certainly must the art of 
textile designing require intricate 
consideration, and the art must be 
considered in the light of what the 
loom can reveal. 

It is a well known fact to the 
whole of the manufacturing com- 
munity, that many of the richest 
and most appreciated specimens of 
the weaver’s art do not owe their 
attractiveness to a strict or ingen- 
ious crossing of geometrical lines, 
or from a novel and pleasing ar- 
rangement and distribution of 
divers objects, or from an appro- 
priate adoption of floral form, but 
from some new principal of inter- 
texture, and some new combination 
of weaves, producing something 
remarkable for its simplicity of de- 
sign, neatness of appearance, and 
novelty of structure. 

Novelties in textiles are invaria- 
bly either the outcome of the dis- 
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covery of a new principal of inter- 
crossing, an original combination 
of colors or a remarkable rear- 
rangement of weaves. 

In the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, especially that designed for 
outward wearing apparel, we are 
immediately concerned in what 
may be developed in the way of 
tasty patterns, or new and pleasing 
combinations both of color and de- 
sign, by modifying known, or in- 
venting some new system of inter- 
lacing. Here we have an unlim- 
ited field for experiment and inves- 
tigation, we may in this connection 
experiment along certain lines, first 
with a thoroughly considered and 
well defined object in view, and, 
second, in an accidental manner, 
keeping all the time a close watch 
on all possible developments bear- 
ing in mind that the gold nugget 
unsuspected may lay in the pan of 
dirt at our very feet. But where 
shall these experiments be con- 
ducted and where is the student to 
get his practice, his information 
and experience. The opportuni- 
ties are not plenty in the places of 
business, the pattern room at the 
mill is not the place to conduct a 


great many experiments, as time is 
considered too valuable to spend 
on ideas, some of which must from 
the very nature of the case prove 
delusive and the caprices of fash- 
ion change too quick to give the 
practical designer much time for 
investigation. 

The technical institution there- 
fore becomes the only place where 
such laboratory work can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. It is in 
other words, the place for such 
things, and there and there alone, 
the student can, under the eye of 
the teacher find help and encour- 
agement for the pursuit of his 
studies and investigations. 

The question is often raised — 
why are we a nation of copyists ? 
but the answer is not far to seek. 
We are confronted with a condi- 
tion and not a theory. Inasmuch 
as the European nations are alive 
to this very thing, and are experi- 
menting continually for the pur- 
pose of producing something new, 
why should we as designers and 
manufacturers look to Germany, 
France and England for designs, 
from which to copy and imitate. 
The customs and leaders of fashion 
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may have caused this to a great 
measure, but there must have been 
a reason for all this. 

Merchants of all classes of tex- 
tile fabrics are continually asking 
manufacturers for something abso- 
lutely new in fabric, color and de- 
sign, for something that will take 
and tickle the taste of the public 
and catch and please the eye of 
the million. 

Now let us consider for a mo- 
ment the object of all fashion, and 
to what end these exertions are 
made. Is it that we are not com- 
fortably clothed already, are our 
garments not properly fabricated or 
constructed in a becoming manner 
by the dressmaker and tailor. 
Certainly not, for we as a nation are 
proverbally well clothed. There 
are no mass of people on the 
earth’s surface today, whose cloth- 
ing compares at all with ours. 

But the human heart is never 
satisfied, a little more attractive 
pattern, a new style of cloth, or a 
new combination of colors, some- 
thing must be new all the time. 
Then, fashions stimulate enterprise, 


were it not for novelty in dress, 
less textile goods would be manu- 
factured, were it not for a cultiva- 
ted taste, common and cheaper 
goods would satisfy our wants, 
were it not for the educated skill of 
our designers, their business would 
not have reached its present enor- 
mous proportions. The designer 
who brings out a new and attrac- 
tive novelty has only to introduce 
it to the trade to find a lively de- 
mand for it. Nearly everything 
that is new and striking sells. So 
as the seasons go by the task of 
the designer becomes harder and 
harder. 

To meet these conditions the 
faculties must be enormously de- 
veloped and improved, experiments 
must be continually conducted for 
the production of novelties, and the 
hand and mind must be trained in 
the manipulation of tools, machin- 
ery and materials, till absolute per- 
fection is attained in all branches 
of the conception or manufacture 
of textiles, and then, and not till 
then shall we as a nation be in a 
position to make true progress. It 
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is true we have made some enor- 
mous strides, and I would not be- 
little what has been done, but con- 
sidering the actual conditions 
which confront us today, we are 
hardly, “ up with the times,” so to 
speak, but success to be of a 
healthy nature must necessarily 
come without acceleration, and be 
of a healthy nature must grow in a 
gradual manner, that every point 
may be well understood, and every 
process have conservative consid- 
eration. 

The manufacturers of a decade 
past were in a far better position, 
relatively speaking, than at pres- 
ent, as far as markets and competi- 
tion were concerned, but they had 
not the facilities for the instruction 
of artisans which they now have. 
The competition of others is more 
keen, but knowledge is more wide- 
ly disseminated, we are liable to 
misfortune, but we rise to the 
emergency. 

It is a suicidal policy for any de- 
signer to forever copy the ideas of 
his neighbors, far better something 
original which has the recommen- 
dation of being new, and the self- 
reliance thus obtained, more than 


compensates for any little inferi- 
ority either fancied or real. 

Technical education fits a man 
to conduct his business to the best 
possible advantage, and in the 
shortest time. 

In Germany, France and Eng- 
land, their schools have been long 
established, and the students have 
the advantage of large and well 
equipped establishments together 
with their libraries and museums 
of extraordinary collections of tex- 
tile fabrics, where they can exam- 
ine the works of the best authors, 
and by knowing what has been 
done, know the better how to frame 
their own efforts, while we, start- 
ing late in the day must redouble 
our efforts, and perform everything 
that human endurance can per- 
form to assist us in accomplishing 
the task before us. 

Sombre shades and unassuming 
fabrics have vanished to a <rreat 

O 

extent, and the general tendency 
seems to be towards a more pleas- 
ing combination of color, design 
and fabric. Any fabric which has 
not the essence of novelty of some 
kind need make no bid for contin- 
uance. In fact the selling value of 
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a woven fabric may be said to be 
almost exclusively represented by 
the amount of novelty of design 
it bears on its surface, and what- 
ever other deficiences may be ap- 
parent, nothing weighs for a mo- 
ment in the scale against originali- 
ty and novelty, or I might say per- 
haps oddity. 

Let us consider what tends to 
make success in designing and 
what influences tend to create and 
propagate ideas. 

One of the great secrets of the 
proficiency of the European stu- 
dent is their beautiful surround- 
ings, their periodical excursions to 
centers of fashion, and occasional 
visits to large cities to study the 
tendencies of the times, and fill 
themselves with fresh ambition to 
pursue their calling. 

The French designer simply 
takes a stroll on the boulevards 
and observes the novelties of va- 
rious kinds, in well arranged win- 
dows, and the ideas thus acquired 
stimulates his ingenuity and helps 
him to adopt what he has seen into 
some striking and marketable nov- 
elty. 


I wish to say here that it is a 
mistake to shut a man up inside of 
four whitewashed walls, and expect 
him to do good work. The de- 
signer needs to be reached by out- 
side influences, he of necessity 
should see what others are doing 
in order to gauge his own capabili- 
ties and foster his ambition. A 
designer should have plenty of 
time to do his work, an idea when 
once taken up should be thorough- 
ly worked out before taking an- 
other. If not, and he is hurried 
from one thing to another, he will 
invariably produce a great quantity 
of inferior articles, which in the 
end are unsatisfactory, and perhaps 
disastrous to make, whereas if 
proper time were allowed for study 
and reflection, something perfect 
would have resulted. 

A textile institution in the city 
of Lowell is of the highest impor- 
tance to manufacturers and ma- 
chine makers, who may be said to 
be on one common level as far as 
business prospects are concerned, 
and, therefore great hopes might 
reasonably be centered in the un- 
dertaking which no other institn- 
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tion in the state of Massachusetts 
supplied, and for this reason the 
sympathy and support of all man- 
ufacturers and machine makers 
should be freelv extended, in order 
to furnish not only appliances, but 
stock and material for working out 
in a satisfactory manner, those 
problems which give practical edu- 
cation to our students. 

The spirit in which the work has 
been started and continued up to 
this time, gives strong hopes for 
the unqualified success of the 
school eventually. I strongly urge 
all students to begin at the A. B. 


LOWELL, MASS. 

C. of this profession, and study 
with minute thoroughness every 
item and operation through which 
they may pass, so when, once a 
subject has been laid aside, we 
may feel reasonably sure that no 
more can be taken out of it for 
immediate use. It is imperative 
that you should be thorough in the 
first place, and lay a good founda- 
tion to build on. That being once 
secure the rest is comparatively an 
easy matter, and may be compared 
to the man who built his house on 
a rock. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CONTINUED. 


As in all other industrial pur- 
suits, there are some tools and ap- 
paratus required. It is my inten- 
tion to leave the choice of the va- 
rious requirments to the judgment 
of the student, but I muit explain 
and say what apparatus is abso- 
lutely necessary. These are, the 
camera, plateholder, lens, tripod 
and focusing cloth. 

The camera, it should be as light 


as possible, of course, considered 
with the work it is expected to do. 
A good plain camera, good work- 
manship, and simplicity, are valua- 
ble features. The market is full of 
every kind of photographic snares 
and traps. 

To those who do not know any- 
thing about cameras, the following 
particulars may be useful. 

Size of camera is governed by 
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the size of picture required, the 
styles most useful are the 4 inches 
by 5 inches; 5 inches by 8 inches; 
and 6 1-2 inches by 8 1-2 inches, 
with very few exceptions these are 
the sizes used by beginners. 

The camera should be made of 
walnut or mahogany, rubber or 
leather bellows, folding platform, 
vertical moving front, single swing 
for the ground glass, adjustable 
thumb screw arrangements. 

The most important part is the 
lens, of which, their name is leg- 
ion. Fortunately, the improvement 
in lenses place them within reach 
of the beginner for a little money. 
A lens should have good depth of 
focus, this means that objects near 
by and objects at a distance are 
both clearer shown or defined, 
covers a good field or breadth of 
subject, and works with rapidity. 

The tripod is the stand whereon 
to set the camera, this should be of 
the adjustable ball-bearing and ex- 
tension type, so that the camera 
can be turned, or tilted in any di- 
rection without interfering with the 
legs after once setting. 

The plateholder is indispensi- 


ble. This is a frame for holding the 
dry plate, guarding it against the 
light. The holder is made to be 
placed upon the rear of the camera 
and coincide with the position oc- 
cupied by the ground glass, so that 
when the image which was shown 
on the ground glass, will register 
identically upon the sensitive plate. 

The focusing cloth should be 
made of some black material im- 
pervious to light, the size about 40 
inches square, with strings at the 
sides, so that it can be made fast to 
the camera in case of wind or be- 
ing misplaced when wanted. 

The articles, camera, tripod, lens 
plateholder, focusing cloth for 
covering the head, are all that the 
amateur needs to carry into the 
photographic field. Of course 
these must have a carrying case 
where they can be neatly packed 
and kept from inquisitive eyes and 
mischevious fingers. 

Now we can journey into the 
country lanes, by the river side, 
see shore, town or city, and take 
along the best of friends, which 
will register any view we wish to 
have reproduced. 
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Before going too far, let us try 
to take a picture of our home. 
The first thing to do is fix camera 
and lens to tripod, and take focus- 
ing cloth along. Now for the po- 
sition to place camera, study light, 
shade, position of the sun, best 
point of view, see that there are 
not obstructions in the way, such 
as a lame tree in front of the door- 

O 

way, or a vase of flowers stood in 
such a position that it would ap. 
pear to be in the centre of the hall- 
way, these are little matters which 
must have attention. 

It would not be possible to take 
a good picture with the sun direct- 
ly over the camera, or directly in 
front of the lens and at the rear of 
the subject to be photographed, 
the sun should be a little to the 
left or right and nearly behind the 
camera. Much depends on the se- 
lection of proper light, and time of 
day, so that the shadows will so 
appear as to give the desired effect. 

The effect to be produced in a 
good photograph, is to so make the 
main subject in the picture appear 
as if it stood out prominent and in 
relief. We have all noticed this ef- 
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feet of relief, in a well painted 
sign, the letters appear to be bold- 
ly standing out from the flat sur. 
face of the sign board, the proper 
shading at every side and angle is 
duly considered, the letters have 
every appearance of being put on 
solid and as if they were raised 
from the surface. 

Therefore do not hurry your 
work, study light and shade in all 
its aspects, always try to have some 
shadows, and these you cannot 
have if the sun is directly over 
head or in front of the camera, as 
previously stated let the light fall 
from the left or right of the camera, 
but not directly behind the camera. 

These are essential points to ob- 
serve in obtaining a proper posi- 
tion for the camera, having select- 
ed such point of vantage we may 
now erect the camera by placing it 
on the tripod, securing it by the 
thumb screws, but not so tight that 
it cannot be moved from left to 
right, up and down, as may be re- 
quired when registering the view, 
be careful to have the camera per- 
fectly level, go slow, examine the 
machine from all sides, this is very 
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Hats and Gents’ Furnishings. 

Goods at Moderate Prices. 

Look ns over . . . Cor. Central and Middle Sts. 


important, and I wish to lay spe- 
cial stress on this warning, as it will 
save lots of annoyance, and other 
expressions too common with the 
photographic tyro. 

We will suppose all is ready, 
tripod set firmly in position and 
camera perfectly level, focusing 
cloth over all except the lens, slide 
with sensitive plate, near by and in 
a shady place. The lens may be 
fitted with the Ivis diaphragm 
or may have received along with 
the lens some thin pieces of black- 
ened metal with holes of various 
sizes, these are called diaphragms, 
stops or openings, we shall require 
them before making an exposure. 
Now to proceed to get the view on 
the ground glass at the rear of the 
camera, take off the cap on the 
lens, using the largest opening or 
stop, now go behind the camera 
put your head under focusing cloth, 
holding the head 6 inches away 
from the surface of the ground 
glass, do not try to look through 
the glass, but look upon it as if a 
picture were painted there — Do 
you see anything? Probably not, 
perhaps you are too near, step a 


LEG AULT & CO., 

nv , Leading Jewellers in 

iDIjWIDS, WATCHES ill RUBS, 

70 Central Street, cor. Prescott. 


little further back, the image will 
now appear on the ground glass 
upside down. To get the image 
clearly, exclude all light with the 
focusing cloth, if the picture is not 
clear and sharp, all detail plain and 
perfect move the front of the 
camera in or out, that is to or from 
you until you have the image to 
your satisfaction, here again I say 
go slow, be sure and not get ner- 
vous, everything seems reversed, 
the trees appear to be growing 
downwards, people are stood on 
their heads, this upside down state 
of affairs will appear strange at the 
commencement, but the tyro will 
quickly become accustomed to the 
reversed condition of things and 
will as quickly adapt himself to it. 


In the public schools of Switzer- 
land “ heat ” holidays have been es- 
tablished by law. Recognizing the 
well-known fact that the brain 
cannot work properly when the 
heat is excessive, the children are 
dismissed from their ta ks when- 
ever the thermometer goes above a 
a certain point. 
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OTIS KLLEN St SON. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

ALLENS’ STANDARD LOSK-CORNERED FILLING BOXES, 

Generally used in the New England Mills. 

ROVING CAJ$S , DOTTING BOXES , TACKING CASES, AND CLOTH BOARDS. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. 


TO REVOLUTIONIZE THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WEAVING PURPOSES. 


Herr J an Szczepanik, the youthful 
inventor of the telectroscope (says 
the “ Daily Chronicle”) has now 
made some inventions likely to 
revolutionize the whole textile in- 
dustry, affecting as they do all its 
principal operations. By utilizing 
photography for weaving purposes 
he can now in a single quarter of 
an hour accomplish what it has 
taken the designer months or years 
to complete, according to the size 
of the design. 

LAMINAR FIBRE CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rovino Cans, Boxes, Trucks, 

A ltd all Torms of Mill Receptacles. 

Cffice and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 
L. I). Telephone, Arlington, 44. 

. . D. F. CAVANAUGH.. 

merchant Tailor, 

20 Central Street, - Lowell, Mass. 
DRESS SUITS TO LET, 


As is known, a design that is to 
be woven must first be resolved in- 
to squares. In the case of a large 
gobelin the designer has at present 
to fill up millions of such little 
squares before it is possible to 
punch the stencil plates which are 
indispensable in the Jacquard loom, 
and are consequently absolutely 
necessary for the production of 
figured textile goods. Herr Szcze- 
panik, however, totally abolishes 
the designer, and more than sup- 

Sporting Goods Department 

WM.P. BRAZER & C2„ 

Hatters aad mens’ hunters, 

91, 93, 95 Central and 12 market St., 

LOWELL , MASS. 

W. I. HOVEY, D. D. S , 

Growr? and Bridge Work 

DENTAL ROOMS, 

97 Central Street, cor. Market., 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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C. G. SARGENT’S SON S, | 

GRANITEVILLE, MKSS., £v. 

BUILDERS OF v3 

Wool Washing Machines, Wool Dryers, Wool, g 
Waste, and Rag Dusters, Duplex Bur Pickers,^ 
Waste Cards, etc. Write for information con-y-S 
cerning our new Automatic Cotton Dryer. £(• 


e - . w. YOUNG, 

Hum DtEisim m imp cubing, 

HILDRETH BUILDING, LOWELL, MASS. 

Take Elevator. 


plies his place by £ photography. 
I called on the inventor in his 
fine new premises in the Ungar- 
gasse, and he showed me the whole 
of his procedure. The photo- 
graphic apparatus he employs was 
made in Vienna, and is the largest 
in existence. 

The Process. 

The focussing screen is 1 1-2 
metres square, and the bellows 
draw out to a length of twenty me- 
tres, while the immense lens had to 
be made expressly by Zeiss, of 
Jena. Next he employs ruled 
screens containing the necessary 
intersections. These screens or 
grids are on glass plates prepared 
by photography, and are the largest 
photographic negatives ever made, 
measuring 1.10 metres square. 
Each such screen contains one 
million squares corresponding with 
those which hitherto the designer, 
with infinite labor, has filled in in 
the course of as much as two to 
three years. Herr Szczepanik 
does a .ay with this whole tedious 
process. 

Having chosen the pattern, say 


a landscape, the web is to show, he 
attaches a picture of'it to an up- 
right board fastened to the cameia 
stand. It may be remarked it is 
quite immaterial what the subject 
maybe. Whether it be a human 
figure or a face, a landscape or 
mere ornament, whether large or 
small, one takes neither more nor 
less time than the other, and causes 
no more trouble. 

The next thing is to insert a 
suitable ruled screen in mediately 
in front of the sensitive plate, i. e., 
the silver bromide paper. Two 
minutes’ exposure suffices to pn - 
duce an image on the sensitised 
paper showing the point of inter- 
section needed ; developing and 
fixing occupy a quarter of an hour, 
and then the design is finished. 
The different colors the web is to 
have are represented by different 
signs or figures, squares, etc., which 
are produced by means of corres- 
ing stops in the objective. 

The second process is punching 
the Jacquard stencils. Hethcrto 
this has been slow operation, carried 
on with the help of a machine, each 
square having to be cut out separ- 
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ately. Now Herr Szczepanik, by 
means of the carbon process, trans- 
fers the design on to a thin sheet 
of metal, thus obviating the neces- 
sities for making the Jacquard 
stencil on silver bromide paper. 
The procedure is the same as in 
zinc etching; the parts of the design 
exposed to the light are covered 
with gelative, while in the non-ex. 
posed ones the bare metal appears. 
The result is that good and bad 
electric conductors are formed, and 
all those points on this metal plate 
which represent holes on the ruled 
screen conduct the electric current. 
This plate is then put into a ma- 
chine specially constructed for the 
purpose of punching it. Autom- 
atically it passes under a row of 
contacts which are connected with 
electro-magnets that set in motion 
levers which punch the plate. 

Weaving Direct From the 
Original Design Plate. 

But the inventor goes a step 
farther yet. With a similar con- 
trivance, attached not to the punch- 
ing machine, but to the Jacquard 
loom, he sets in motion, not only 
the punching levers, but also the 
threads in the loom itself; in short, 
he weaves direct from the original 
design-plate (as we may name this 
substitute for the Jacquard-stencil), 
by means of electricity. 


“ What need of this punching- 
machine at all,” I asked, “ if you 
can weave direct from the original 
design-plate ?” 

“ It is clear,” answered Herr 
Szczepanik, '• that it would be most 
difficult all at once to abolish all 
the looms now in use, thus annihil- 
ating the great capital invested in 
them. Accordingly economic con- 
siderations induced me to devise a 
middle course, that of the stencil- 
punching machine, in order to enable 
the manufacturer to produce more 
cheaply and to afford him an op- 
portunity of introducing the elec- 
tric looms gradually.” 

At the Paris Exhibition. 

In a few days, as he further told 
me, his first electric Jaquard loom 
will arrive in Vienna from the 
manufactory in Germany, whe>e it 
has been made. It is to be ex- 
hibited at the Paris Exhibition for 
the first time. Before the eyes of 
public it will weave silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs. In three minutes 
the purchaser of such a handker- 
chief will be photographed by an 
apparatus in the loom itself, the 
design-plate will be prepared by the 
same machine, and then it will 
make a silk handkerchief with the 
purchaser’s likeness woven into it, 
so that in not more than half an 
hour from the time when th • por- 
trait was taken the buyer will be 
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able to take away with him as a 
memento of the exhibition a hand- 
kerchief with is inwoven portrait, 
and all for a mere bagatelle. 

At the Jubilee Exhibition now 
open here in Vienna for the present 
only two gobelins woven by Szcze- 
panik’s new loom will be shown. 
One of them contains Mark Twain’s 
portrait. For some time the great 
humorist has been giving the well- 
known Polish painter Henryk 
Rauchinger almost daily sittings 
for a portrait for the gobelin. The 
other day I visited the studio and 
found the portrait nearly finished. 
It will be the best of Mark Twain 
ever painted. The second gobelin 
will contain the portrait of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph in his 
magnificent robes of state and 
surrounded by allegorical figures, 
and this portrait will also be from 
Rauchinger’s brush. Herr Szcze- 
panik further showed me small 
landscapes woven in silk. They 
are of wonderful beauty, and of 
course more exact than anything 
manufactured from hand-made Jac- 
quard-cards. . They have been 
made on his present small loom. 


A ROSE. 

Do you wonder that it blushes, 

Pink, and sheds a iragrance rare ? 

Yet what caut>e my lady’s blushes, 

As it nestles in her hair ? 

O. A. C. 


THE COUNTRY SCORCHER 

Under a shady wayside tree 
The cycling scorcher sits ; 

A jaded, weary wight is he 
As he takes his bike to bits ; 

And the lines of his face are sad as he sees 
The punctures and the slits. 

Patched in, patched out, he makes it tight, 
Then takes his pump to blow ; 

You can hear him pumping hard and fast, 
You can hear him pumping slow ; 

You can hear him slinging naugthy words 
With bated breath and low. 

And children coming home from school 
Creep around him by the score: 

They love to see him fume and fret : 

They laugh until they roar 
To watch his angry sparkling eye, 

As he kneels on the dusty floor. 

He mounts again for another scorch, 

And leaves the jeering boys ; 

He hears the people prate and preach, 

He hears each angry voice 
Shrieking aghast at his furious speed, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like a note of praise ; 

And as away he flies 
He needs must stick his monkey up : 

While all he knows he tries 
To do another extra spurt, 

And make them ope their eyes. 

Panting, pumping, pedalling ! 

On for his life he goes ; 

The morning saw his task begin, 

The night shall see it close ; 

But of lovely scenes he’s passing through, 
Not a blooming bit he knows. 

T. W. Collett. 


In a ball-room a soft young man 
said to sweet girl: “ May I sit on 
your right hand ?” 

Her reply was : “ Why, of course 
not ; you’d better take a chair.” 
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SOMEWHAT MIXED. 

“ Mister, do you write the ‘ .Ans- 
wers to Correspondents ’ for this 
paper? ” asked the visitor wi h the 
despondent countenance of the 
Correspondence Editor, as he leant 
across the desk and heaved a sigh 
through the atmosphere. 

“Yes, sir; what can I do for 
you t 

“Can you answer a little ques- 
tion of relationship ? ” 

“Give me the facts, and I’ll try.” 

“ Here you are : When I was a 
baby, my mother, a widow, married 
the brother of my father’s first 
wife. He was my uncle, of course, 
but that made him my father, 
didn’t it?” 

“ Your stepfather, you mean.” 

“ Yes. Well, mother got a di- 
vorce from my uncle-father, and 
then she married the eldest son of 
my father’s first wife. He was my 
half-brother, wasn’t he, and also 
my stepfather, wasn’t he ? ” 

“It looks as if he were.” 

“ That made mother my half- 
sister, didn’t it?” 

“ I — I — I — I s’pose it did.” 

“ That’s what I thought. Well, 
you see, my uncle-father had a 
daughter before he married mother. 
She was my half-sister, too, wasn’t 
she ? ” 

“ I — I — I — I s’pose she was.” 

“That’s the way 1 put it up. 


Next thing was my mother got a 
divorce from my brother-father, and 
he — my half-brother, you know — 
married my half-sister. That 
made her a kind of stepmother of 
mine, didn’t ?” 

“ I— I— I—” 

“ Well, never mind answering 
yet. My half-brother-stepfather 
died, and now my half-sister-step- 
mother and I want to get married, 
but we can’t work out if we can 
without being arrested for some 
kind of thingamy. We don’t 
want to have our tyre punctured 
just as we get to scorching on the 
matrimonial tandem. What I want 
you to tell me is, what is my rela- 
tionship to my brother, my uncle, 
my stepfathers, my half-sisters, my 
mother, my half-brother, my step- 
mother, and myself, and if I can 
marry her without — why, what’s 
the matter? 

The Correspondence Editor had 
become unconscious. 


First Stranger (on railway 
train): “ So you are selling Pro- 
fessor Blank’s new book, are you ? 
Strange coincidence. I am Pro- 
fessor Blank.” 

Second Stranger: “That so? 
Then you wrote the very book I 
am agent for? ” 

“ Yes. The hardest work I ever 
did was writing that book.” 

“ Well, well ! That’s another 
strange coincidence The hardest 
work I ever did was trying to sell 
it. ” 


Lowell Textile Journal 


A VISIT TO THE LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 

From Fibre and Fabric. 


The visitor to a textile school 
finds much to interest him. If he 
is a yarn or cloth manufacturer, 
the ways and means provided to 
instruct the textile student are 
worthy of his attention, and the 
equipment of machinery and the 
work in process are interesting 
from a standpoint of comparison 
with the facilities of a manufact- 
uring establishment. 

In these days, when each of us 
has his own particular part to do, 
and when a knowledge of other 
processes, even in the manufacture 
of the article which our work helps 
to produce, is not essential, unless 
we care to make a study of each 
process the material goes through, 
it is not remarkable that we get 
into a rut from which we have not 
the ambition or inclination to ex- 
tricate ourselves, especially when 
our 'daily work demands all our 
time and energy. 

The average shoemaker knows 


practically nothing as to how his 
clothing, household goods, etc., are 
manufactured. The ordinary weaver 
is almost totally ignorant of the 
material and processes employed 
by the paper maker, and vice versa. 

Nevertheless, almost everyone to 
whom the opportunity is given, 
without much exertion on his own 
part, is as interested to see, if not 
understand, the means by which 
the side of leather is converted 
into shoes as he is to know how 
the bag of greasy wool is made a 
handsome piece of cloth. The 
Lowell Textile School is admira- 
bly equipped for its work. The 
staff of instructors is of the best. 
Machines are provided to receive 
the raw material and carry it 
through the different stages of 
manufacture. The cotton spinning 
department is furnished with a set 
of machines that would be a rev- 
elation to an overseer in an out of 
* 

date country mill. They are new, 
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of the latest pattern, and provided 
with all improvements. The cot- 
ton is received just as it is picked 
from the field. The bale is 
dumped beside a gin where it is 
separated from the seeds ; the 
picker, lapper, drawing, etc., then 
make it ready for spinning, both 
the mule and ring frame being 
used for this purpose. This room 
also contains a slasher which, with 
the other machines, shows all the 
processes used to convert the un- 
seeded cotton into yarn ready for 
weaving. In this department is 
also a dismantled ring frame, with 
all the working parts exposed, giv- 
ing an opportunity to draft and 
study the machine, its various parts 
and movements. Another useful 
device is a combination of gears, 
which have been assembled merely 
to show the means and results of 
employing different principles of 
motion. They are so arranged 
that they can be revolved by cranks 
as a whole, or in part, and it is a 
very effective demonstration of 
this important part of the work. 
The woolen and worsted spinning 
room is also furnished with the 
best machine builders make. 
Woolen and worsted cards, combs, 
gill boxes, drawing, and different 
systems of spinning are arranged 
with every facility for the student, 
and few mills can show a finer pro- 
duct than that from this department. 


The weave room is equipped 
with a great variety of looms, be- 
sides dressing, beaming and other 
machinery, and into whatever mill 
the graduate might go, he would 
be quite sure to find looms with 
which he had worked at the school. 
A plain cotton loom, untakled, for 
the purpose of being drafted, is also 
used by the students to familiarize 
themselves with its construction, it 
being taken to pieces and set up 
again and used in other ways. 
Plain looms are represented by a 
number of machines, including the 
Northrop. As the pupil progresses, 
he is put upon more difficult work, 
including dress goods patterns, 
jacquard and leno weaving, etc. 
The hand loom department is a 
“gold mine ” for the earnest stud- 
ent. He has his own loom, makes 
and weaves his own patterns, and 
those now in the looms reflect a 
great deal of credit upon the students 
who have had less thm eio'ht 

O 

months’ instruction. Mr. Nelson, 
the weaving instructor, is a genial, 
patient and painstaking man, who 
not only thoroughly understands 
the .work, but is greatly interested 
in it, and his rooms are as clean 
and the work in process in such 
condition that one would think it 
the weave room of a factory in 
which each weaver fully understood 
his business and owned a share in 
the plant. The department of 
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chemistry and dyeing is also well 
fitted for this branch of the busi- 
ness. The lecture hall and class 
rooms are large, well arranged and 
provided with design charts, stere- 
opticon apparatus and other appro- 
priate furnishings. The machinery 
is driven by electric motors, placed 
under the ceiling on a line with the 
shafting, each department being 
operated independent of the others. 
Three floors of large dimensions 
in a centrally located building, with 
elevator service and corresponding 
conveniences, are utilized by the 
school. It is perhaps due more to 
the personal work and interest of 
Mr. Umpleby than to anyone else 
that the department of cloth struc- 
ture and designs, of which he is the 
principal, has been brought to its 
present state of perfection. Mr. 
Umpleby unites the experience of 
many years of mill service with a 
good deal of technical college work, 
and besides being an expert photo- 
grapher, designer and weaver, has 
other accomplishments which make 
his services of very great value to 
the school. He has introduced 
many improvements and systems to 
perfect the courses of study, and 
with Mr. Denniston, who has re- 
cently been engaged as his assis- 
tant, will no doubt be of increased 
usefulness to the school. 


AMERICAN ECONOMY OF 
TIME. 

When visiting the United 
States, Mr. Havelock Wilson was 
particularly impressed with the 
labor-saving machines in operation 
in the different factories, as well as 
with the order and method with 
which the works are conducted. 
In making a tour round one factory 
in Ohio, he was surprised to find 
above each machine a hugh pla- 
card, with the words, “ The Hon. 
J. Havelock Wilson, M. P., from 
England.” Asked why this notice 
was necessary, the manager said, 
“Oh, it is purely a business ar- 
rangement. By placing this no- 
tice in the works each man knows 
who is the visitor being conducted 
round, and does not need to ask 
his mates. Time is thus saved.” 
Mr. Wilson also observed that the 
men were allowed to sit at their 
work. The manager said that was 
also a business matter. “ We find 
that the men can do 15 per cent, 
more work seated than standing.” 


“ I’m not pleased with your 
school report, Bobby,” said his 
father, with a solemn look. 

“ I told the teacher you wouldn’t 
be ; but she was too stubborn to 
change it, the old pelican ! ” — Til- 
Bits. 
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THE DISCOVERER OF SHODDY. 


“ Chaltrome ” writes as follows : 
— If England’s martial heroes have 
had monuments raised to their 
memory in our great National 
Cathedral on the ground that they 
won fields of battle and were re- 
sponsible for heaps of slain, why 
should not Benjamin Law, a small 
trader of Batley, who in 1813 give 
his neighbors the benefit of his 
discovery that new cloth might be 
made out of old ? And if it be 
true that a man who teaches his 
fellows how to produce two blades 
of grass where only one grew be- 
fore is a benefactor, then also the 
man who enables a district to sup- 
port ten times its number of in- 
habitants deserves the appellation. 
In 1813, when Benjamin Law made 
known his discovery, the popula- 
tion of the township was about 
3,000; now it must have reached 
nearly 30,000 ; for at the last census 
(1891) it stood at 27,507. No one 
can travel through the district on 
the London and North-Western 
Railway without being impressed 
by the evidences of prosperity in 
the way of handsome mills and 
warehouses, residences, vilas, and 
substantial stone houses for opera- 


tives. These are the outward signs 
of industry and enterprise, and 
which takes its rise from the small 
shopkeeper whose name has been 
almost forgotten in the general 
prosperity. 

Before Law’s day, woolen gar- 
ments, when they were considered 
to have done full service, were torn 
up into flock for stuffing furnitures 
and saddles, etc., and their last use 
was a manure for the land ; but 
Law discovered that with a certain 
admixture of new wool, so as to 
form a basis of fibre, the old wool, 
when torn up, could be made into 
cloth, which not only had a commer- 
cial value, but was really cheap, use- 
ful, and presentable, and was thus a 
decided boon to those who wished 
to make their incomes go as far as 
possible. Shoddy has had a bad 
name, but injustly so ; for when a 
man wants to say anything parti- 
cularly disrespectful he often 
weaves the word into his remarks. 
This, however, arises from ignor- 
ance or prejudice, perhaps both; 
for in the use of shoddy man is 
only copying Nature, who never 
wastes anything. How clean she 
sweeps up all her refuse, washing 
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it down tidal rivers, which either 
make new lands on present sea- 
bottoms or lay down rich mud on 
warp lands at river mouths, which 
are ultimately reclaimed. All the 
refuse of fields, gardens, woods, and 
forests she scrupulously makes use 
of, transforming it by wondrous 
chemistry next year into wealth of 
foliage and flowers and fruits. And 
is there any reason why “ second- 
hand ” wool should not be used in 
combination with new, thus putting 
within the reach of the toiling mil- 
lions garments they otherwise could 
not buy ? There has been a dis- 
tinct improvement in the clothing 
of the British workman since the 
days of corduroy and fustian, and 
shoddy and the sewing machine 
have had an appreciable effect in 
lengthening the average of human 
life in the United Kingdom. 


PRESERVING. 


Crimsonbeak — “ My wife refers 
to the preserving season as stirring 
times.” 

Yeast — “ Well, they’re having 
stirring times in Cuba now. Do 
you suppose it is the preserving 
season ? ” 

“Well, yes; they’re trying to 
preserve the peace.” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


A MEMORY. 


He welcomed me with a smiling face ; 

He clasped my hand with a courtly grace ; 
Ah, me ! He was of a well-known race. 

His hall was a gem of its kind, to see ; 

His lackeys were just what they ought to be; 
Ah, ha ! But the world was fair to me. 

With vintages rare mv wine-cup flowed ; 
With a wondrous light mine host’s eyes 
glowed ; 

Ah, me ! But I cared not what I owed. 

The wavelet’s beat on the sounding shore ; 
The footstep’s beat on the polished floor ; 
Ah, ha ! And I beat, as ne’er before. 

I made that summer hotel guy see, 

A Lord ” from over the bounding sea. 

La, la ! But life is a cinch for me. 

Ormsby A. Court. 


WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE 
And the Figure Nine. 

Gladstone, nine letters ; born 
Dec. 29, 1809; died May 19, 1898, 
— 89—1809; years of age, 89. 
Nine days after his death was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey, in 
the 98th year of the 19th century. 
In Gladstone there are nine letters 
denoting the year he was born. 


Teacher: “You are painfully 
slow with figures, Tommy. Come, 
now, speak up quickly. If your 
father gave your mother a ^10 
note and a ^5 note, what would 
she have ? ” 

Tommy : “ A fit.” — Tit-Bits. 
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YOUR PORTRAIT WOVEN WHILE YOU WAIT. 


The November issue of the Jour- 
nal contained an account of the 
alleged to be marvelous invention 
by Jan Sczcepanik, of Vienna, that 
was “ designed to revolutionize the 
silk weaver’s art.” It is claimed 
for this invention, that by utilizing 
photography for weaving purposes, 
Szczepanik can now, in a single 
quarter of an hour, accomplish what 
it has taken the designer months, 
or even years, to complete, accord- 
ing to the size of the design. 

In Szczepanik’s own statement, 
of what he proposes to do, he ex- 
plains the nature of the photo- 
graphic apparatus employed. As 
is known, a design that is to be 
woven must first be resolved into 
squares. Now, in the case of a 
large gobelin, the designer must 
fill up millions of such little 
squares before it is possible to 
puncture the pasteboard cards 
which are indispensable in the 
Jacquard loom. The Vienna in- 
ventor employs in his large photo- 
graphing apparatus ruled screens 
containing the necessary intersec- 
tions. 

These screens or grids are on 
glass plates, prepared by photo- 


graphy, and are said to be the larg- 
est photographic negatives ever 
made, measuring i.io metres 
square. Each such screen con- 
tains a million squares, correspond- 
ing with those which hitherto the 
designer with infinite labor, has 
filled in, in the coure of possibly 
two or three years. Szczepanik 
proposes to photogragh any pat- 
tern that may be selected directly 
on the sensative plate. 

Two minutes exposure, it is 
claimed, will suffice to produce an 
image on the sensitized paper 
showing the points of intersection 
needed in the Jacquard card. 
Bathing, developing and fixing will 
occupy a quarter of an hour more, 
and then the design is finished. 
The different colors that the web 
is to have are represented by dif- 
ferent signs or figures (squares) 
which are produced by mans of 
corresponding stops in the objec- 
tive. 

Eventually the inventor expects 
to weave direct from the original 
design plate by means of electri- 
city. This would, indeed, revolu- 
tionize the art of silk weaving, but 
some of the practical silk manu- 
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facturers who have turned this pro- 
position of Szczepanik’s over in 
their minds, are incredulous regard- 
ing its practicability. The young 
Vienna inventor says, that within 
a few weeks he expects to set up 
for experiments, an electric Jac- 
quard loom, which, when perfected, 
will be exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900, for the first time. 
This loom will weave silk pocket 
handkerchiefs in public. 

Within three minutes the pur- 
chaser of such a handkerchief will 
be photographed by an apparatus 
in the loom itself, the design plate 
will be prepared by the same ma- 
chine, and in half an hour the pur- 
chaser will be able to take away a 
silk handkerchief with his own 
portrait woven into it. 

Silk manufacturers in this coun- 
try as well as abroad naturally look 
upon all alleged time-saving inven- 
tions with an economic interest, 
and men well versed in all of the 
practical details of silk fabrication, 
were called upon to examine the 
merits of the new process. Thus 
far they have not been of a char- 
acter to inspire the utmost con- 
fidence. 

Vice-President Lambert of the 
Silk Association, doubts the prac- 
tical utility of Szcepanik’s inven- 
tion. He does not think it likely 
that the idea of replacing the in- 
dividual designer with a photo- 


graphic process, would find favor 
with the silk manufacturers in this 
country. The designer of silk 
patterns, he remarked, was some- 
thing more than the maker of a 
picture. It was necessary that he 
should know all about the manu- 
facture of silk, in order that he 
might be able to judge of the fit- 
ness of a design for any particular 
quality of silk. It was part of the 
silk designer’s business to know 
how a design was going to work 
out in the fabric. u The mere 
making of a design,” said Mr. Lam- 
bert, “ is not the most important 
part of the art of weaving of silk.” 

Jacques Huber, of Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co., who have ex- 
tensive mills, employing in all some 
five thousands hands in this coun- 
try and in Europe, returned from a 
visit to Zurich not long ago, and 
in commenting on Szczepanik’s in- 
vention, said: “ The silk makers 
in Zurich pay little attention to it. 
It does not seem to be practicable. 
Of course, if there was anything in 
it designed to save time or lessen 
the expense of manufacture, the 
silk men would be quick to take it 
up. So far as my observations 
went, this invention excited very 
little talk in Europe, and certainly 
has not caused any stir among the 
owners of silk mills. Personally, I 
am not familiar with the process 
proposed by the Vienna inventor. 


IO 
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“ If he is able to work out any 
practical improvement in present 
methods of silk manufacture, I 
shall be glad to take it up. Business 
is business, and the question at all 
times with a manufacturer is : Can 
you help me save anything, and if 
so, how much ? If there is any- 
thing in the process put forward by 
Szczepanik, the silk manufacturers 
will jump at it quick enough.” 

Mr. Huber supplemented this 
expression of his views with the 
remark that he thought it would be" 
ridiculous to try to do away with 
the weaver in the operation of a 
loom. — From the American Silk 
Journal . 

A curious instance of a respect 
for property rights was displayed in 
the case of a rubber-tipped lead 
pencil which was left by accident 
in a telegraph office. The owner 
missed the pencil upon arriving 
home, but thought no more about 
the matter. A chance visit some 
twenty-four hours later to the same 
office discovered the pencil on the 
shelf on which it had been left, 
some good Samaritan having sharp- 
ened it. As the office is on a 
thoroughfare, it must have been 
visited by scores of patrons, all of 
whom left a most useful and size- 
able little article unappropriated. 
That must have been honesty day 
on the street . 


YOUR AFFECTIONATE 
SON. 

A bullet-riddled army blouse was 
once returned to a desolate mother. 
Its owner had left his junior year 
in college, his high ambitions, his 
gentle ease, to fight the battles of 
his country, and had fallen almost 
among the very first of those who, 
like the heroes of Homer, were 
thereafter safe in immortal youth. 
In a pocket of that blood-stained 
garment the mother found a letter, 
on which the only legible lines were 
these : “ If I die tomorrow on the 

battle field, as many a better man 
must, it will be in a good cause ; 
and you, dearest mother, will have 
given our country all you had to 
give. Your affectionate son.” 

There i-> a beautiful custom in 
Denmark which, during the sum- 
mer holidays, sends the school 
children of the cities to the coun- 
try and those of the country to the 
cities. The parents of the coun- 
try and of the cities swap children 
temporarily, so that the city chil- 
dren are strengthened and made 
happy in the country, while the 
people in the cities show their lit- 
tle visitors the sights and get up 
little festivals for them. In this 
way Copenhagan sends 10,000 
school children to the country, and 
entertains the same number in ex- 
change. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

HOW TO MAKE A NEGATIVE. 


Having mounted the camera on 
the tripod, and it is pointed towards 
some outdoor subject on which 
there is well marked light and 
shade. This may be the barn and 
stables, with the pony and carriage 
ready for a drive, or the view may 
be a house at no great distance, by 
preference one on which the sun 
is shining obliquely at the time. 
Should any sisters, cousins, or 
aunts, happen to be on the scene, 
no special harm will arise ; only, as 
the first trial may not be all that is 
desired, it is wise to operate just 
at first under such circumstances, 
as to prevent unpleasant inquiries 
being made as to the measure of 
success obtained, and, if failure re- 
sult, to bear one’s sorrow in secret 

Back the lens or camera in or 
out until the inverted image of the 
object or view is seen clearly and 
sharply depicted upon the ground 
glass, the focussing screen of the 
camera. 

Here, note the focussing screen 
has a twofold use ; it enables the 
operator to see precisely the nature 
of the picture he is ultimately to 
obtain as a negative, for which 


purpose he must dodge in and out 
the legs of his tripod, or rotate the 
camera a little to one side or the 
other until he is satisfied with the 
pictoral effect. When thus compos- 
ing a picture, it is well at first to do 
so without any stop or draphragm 
being inserted in the lens, as the 
greatest possible illumination, quite 
irrespective of sharpness, is here 
desirable. 

The proper arrangement of the 
subject having been secured, next 
try and make the image as sharp 
as possible on the ground glass, 
which is the second function per- 
formed by the focussing screen. 

It is quite possible that the image 
may be sharp in the centre, and 
fall away, in respect to definition, 
towards the sides. -To rectifv this, 
insert the largest draphragm and 
note the effect, upon the image. 
One use of a draphragm, is to ex- 
tend the range of sharpness from a 
near to a distant object. Should 
the first daphragm not give the 
marginal sharpness desired, then 
must each smaller in succession be 
tried until the sides are sufficiently 
well defined. 
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We now turn your attention to 
the plates: Having obtained a 
packet of gelatine plates, the suit- 
able size for the camara, they must 
be brought in a room into which 
not the slightest vestige of white 
light finds admission. Let the 
light proceed from a lamp so care- 
fully covered by deep ruby glass 
and post office paper as to render 
impossible any rays from it escaping 
into the room, except those trans- 
mitted through the colored screen. 

The faintest white light falling 
upon the plates, even for an instant, 
will cause them to be rendered use- 
less. Having opened the box 
or parcel, ascertain which is the 
ovated side of the plate, and place 
it in the holder gelatine or face 
side next to the slide, taking care 
to close slide and fasten. Of course 
this may be done at any time, even 
one or two weeks, or even months, 
anterior to the time of using the 
plates in the camera, but special 
care must be taken that the holders 
containing the sensitive plates be 
kept away from the light in the 
interval, because, no matter how 
closely fitting the various parts of 
the holder appear to be, it is not 
impossible that a little light may 
be admitted. The precaution of 
keeping each “ loaded ” holder in 
a black bag or an envelope of brown 
paper cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon. 


It is in giving the exposure that 
the greatest errors will be perpe- 
trated at first, and retjardinsr this 

o o 

no rule exists. 

If one second's exposure be given, 
the tyro will, upon developing the 
plate, ascertain whether this has 
been too much or too little by the 
kind of negative which results. 
The mere act of exposing is simple. 

Having ascertained that the sub- 
ject is focussed, place cap on lens, 
remove or open the focussing 
screen, and insert the plate in 
holder. 

All is now ready for the expos- 
ure, the mechanical operation is 
simplicity itself. 

ist, Draw 7 the shutter or slide 
from plate holder. 

2nd, Uncap lens for one second. 

3rd, Replace cap on lens. 

4th, Return slide or shutter into 
holder. 

5th, Remove holder to 
The Dark Room. 

In some part of your house a 
closet can be found w r ith a tffiht 

O 

fitting door which will meet all 
your wants ; the larger the better, 
for your ruby light and your breath 
will very soon destroy all the air 
for breathing purposes, a great fault 
with most rooms, even in large 
photographic establishments. 

If you can build a room in some 
part of your house, and w r hen build- 
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-*ng provide for proper ventilation, 
it will well repay the little cost of 
the few boards needed. Make it 
six feet wide, ten feet high, and 
ten feet long, ventilate it by having 
made at the tinsmith’s, four tubes 
shaped like the letter U, one end 
one half the length of the other; 
on the long end have a flange, cut 
two holes in the wall of the room 
at the bottom and two at the top, 
of size of the inside of the tube, 
and nail the tube by the flange to 
the wall so as to cover these holes, 
the tubes should be a foot one way 
by six inches the other. Paint 
them inside and outside a dark 
dead color to prevent reflections of 
light. 

This simple and inexpensive 
method will add to your comfort 
on hot days and help to keep the 
air of your dark room pure, place 
the door of the room at one end, 
or as near one end as possible, 
unsing the end farthest from the 
door for chan°dno: the sensitive 
plates, and place around the room 
a good wide shelf at such a height 
that, when sitting on a chair, your 
knees will pass comfortably under 
it ; on this shelf, at the side, you 
can place the plate holders when 
you wish to fill them ; at the end 
you will have room for your de- 
veloping operations. Place other 
shelves above as you may reach 
them, on which to place your bottles, 


dishes, and store your negatives, etc. 
If running water can be placed in 
the room you will be most fortunate. 

It is assumed that you are not 
so fortunate, therefore we will de- 
scribe a method to work without 
having such an arrangement. At 
the end of the room where develop- 
ing is to be done, first settle on a 
place to fit the ruby lantern, the 
light by which all your work is 
now to be done. In front of the 
lantern an ordinary heavy sheet- 
iron pan, such as is used for bak- 
ing, measuring about 16 inches 
long by io inches wide; this is to 
constitute your sink over which 
developing is to be done, and 
should be two or three inches deep. 
In the bottom of this pan have a 
piece of lead pipe soldered to carry 
the water entering it to a pail un- 
derneath the shelf. In this pan 
construct and place a wooden frame 
of your stripes of wood on which 
your developing tray can rest clear 
of any dirty sediment that may 
collect in the bottom of your little 
sink, next construct a shelf on your 
left, and within hand reach without 
leaving your seat ; on this, place a 
pail which is to hold your supply 
of clean water; put in this pail a 
stop cock, and over the cock slip a 
piece of rubber tubing long enough 
to reach to your developing tray 
over your sink when in front of 
your ruby lantern. 
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Have the pail in which the clean 
water is kept a little smaller than 
the one into which the overflow 
passes ; this precaution may prevent 
marring the ceiling below you. 

Having arranged our room for 
its uses, we will now take up the 
subject of development. 


ENGLISH AS AN AID TO 
INSANITY. 

Under the above title, an anony- 
mous writer in Demorest’s Maga- 
zine has the following to say: 

Imagine the construction of the 
English language. Perhaps you 
may be gazing at a number of ves- 
sels on the water, and exclaim, 
“See what a flock of ships ? ” You 
are at once told that a flock of 
ships is called a fleet, and that a 
fleet of sheep is called a flock. It 
might be added for your future 
guidance that flock of girls is 
called a bevy, while a bevy of 
wolves is called a pack ; and a 
gangs of angels is called a host; 
but a host of porpoises is called a 
shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is 
called a herd. Still a herd of 
children is called a troop, but a 
troop of partridges is called a 
covey; a covey of beauties is called 
a galaxy, while a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde ; further, a horde 
of rubbish is called a heap, yet a 
heap of oxen is called a drove ; a 


drove of blackguards is called a 
mob, and a mob of whales is called 
a school, and school of worshipers 
is called a congregation, while a 
congregation of engineers is called 
a corps ; a corps of robbers is 
called a band, though a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a 
swarm of people is called a crowd ; 
a crowd of pictures is called a col- 
lection but a collection of money 
is called a hoard, and a hoard of 
people is called a company ; a 
company of ministers, however, is 
called an assembly, and an assem- 
bly of soldiers is called a muster. 
“ Stop, stop ! ” methinks I hear you 
cry, “ I cannot remember half of 
it.” 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


My life, which was so straight and plain, 
Has now become a tangled skein, 

Yet, God still holds the thread, 

Weave as I may, his hand doeth guide 
The shuttle’s course, however wide, 

The chain in woof be wed. 

One weary night, when years went by, 

1 plied my loom with tear and sigh 
In grief announced untold, 

But when at last the morning’s light 
Broke on my vision, pure and bright 
There gleamed a cloth of gold. 

And now, I never lose my trust, 

Weave as I may, and weave I must, 

That God doth hold the thread, 

He guides my shuttle on his way, 

He makes complete my task each day ; 
What more then, can be said ? 

Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. 
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THE HAND LOOM. 

By FENWICK UMPLEBY. 


During the last few weeks, I 
have heard many remarks about 
the hand loom. You may not be 
aware that there are many fabrics 
at the present time, woven on the 
hand loom. There are many dis- 
tricts in different parts of Europe, 
where the people gain their liveli- 
hood by weaving on the hand loom. 

Although the hand loom has 
been largely supplanted by the 
power loom, it still holds a very 
important place in the designing 
department of many large mills. 
As it is so very simple in construc- 
tion, it can very easily be changed 
to suit the requirements of the 
designer, in the weaving of nearly 
any kind of woven fabrics. If for 
instance, a change had to be made 
in the number of picks per inch, or 
in the method of interweaving the 
various shades of filling. The 
hand loom weaver has his filling 
motion and box motion under per- 
fect control, and can, without any 
alteration of any of the different 
parts of the loom, change the num- 
ber of picks and alter the mode of 
weaving in of his various colors. 

For this simple reason it is prefer- 


able to the power loom. Changes in 
the power loom are sometimes very 
difficult to make. Take instance 
just quoted, where a change of fill- 
ing had to be made, either in the 
number of picks or in the method 
of introducing the different kinds 
of filling, it would necessitate either 
the building of a new chain or a 
fresh set of lags, or a different set 
of cards for the box motion, also 
require the hunting up of a fresh 
gear for the filling motion, and 
probably one of the proper number 
could not be found. Whereas, if 
the hand loom weaver wished to 
make these changes, the action is 
father of the thought, he wishes to 
increase from 26 to 30, and in goes 
the 30 picks. There are many 
more advantages in making pattern 
ranges on this loom. For figured 
fabrics where a complicated order 
of filling is introduced, the hand 
loom is always preferable ; the de- 
signer can readily make the loom 
answer his requirements. Hence, 
in many mills of note, the hand 
loom is employed in the weaving 
of pattern ranges. 

To the student of textile design, 
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the hand loom is specially useful, 
for he can at once put his ideas 
into a practicable shape. You 
must be aware that it is quite as 
necessary and important in the 
study of textile design as in any 
other branch of science, to experi- 
ment and work out different prob- 
lems. It is very inconvenient to 
have a power loom in his study or 
workshop, therefore, I would advise 
him to procure a hand loom. 

There is no advantage in having 
a loom to work on the same prin- 
ciple as a sewing machine, the 
mechanism of the parts which re- 
quire changing the most are too 
complicated, the less changing of 
gears and going parts, the better 
for the student. 

The principal motions in weav- 
ing, common to both hand and 
power looms are five in number 
namely, shedding, picking, beating 
up or wefting, take up, letting off. 
The shedding motion is probably 
the most important, both in hand 
and power, it divides the warp 
threads into two sections, some- 
times elevating one section while 
the other remains stationary, and 
at other times elevating one sec- 
tion and depressing the others. 
The picking motion is the one 
which impels the shuttle from one 
side of the loom to the other. The 
take up motion winds the cloth on 
to the cloth beam as it is woven. 


The wefting or beating up motion 
is the going part which hold the 
reed and shuttle boxes and beats 
in the filling as it is put in by the 
shuttle. The let off motion is the 
appliance attached to the warp or 
yarn beam, to let off such yarn as 
may be required for the filling, to 
turn up the whole. 

The shedding motion effects a 
division ot the warp, for the shuttle 
to pass through, carrying the filling 
impelled by the picking motion. 
The going part beats in the filling 
just put in by the shuttle. The 
take up, winding on to cloth beam 
the amount of cloth woven, while 
the let off motion delivers more 
warp ready for the filling. 

The hand loom is of simple 
construction, consisting of a wood- 
en frame, of four upright posts 
joined at each side, and also at the 
back by a lower and upper rail, in 
front by the breast beam over 
which the cloth passes to the cloth 
beam, then there is the all impor- 
portant going part or baten, which 
is made up as follows : The rock 
tree on which it swings the swords 
or upright arms on which the 
whole going part oscillates, the race 
on which the shuttle runs from 
boxes placed at each side. 


When you have faults do not 
fear to abandon them. 
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EDITORIAL . 


Textile Schools create a desire 
for scientific knowledge, and they 
are essentials for the well being and 
prosperity of the people. 


Last year, 152 cotton gins were 
made by the Japanese and sent by 
steamer into Shashih, China. 


Batley, England, has about 35,- 
000 inhabitants, but they have a 
textile school with 1,060 class 
students, and had it not been for 
the County Council’s restricting 
students to two subjects, the num- 
ber of class students would have 
been considerably larger. 


The mind of the future textile 
manufacturer must be based upon : 

1st, Perfect knowledge of the 
experience gained in the past. 

2nd, The inquiring faculty which 
is constantly asking the question, 
Whv ? 

j 

3rd. The mental aptitude, 
strength, and inclination to con- 
ceive clearly. 

4th, The physical strength and 
character to carry into effect — ? 


Silence may be golden, or it may 

be of lead. It mav be the silence 
«✓ 

of wisdom and self mastery, or it 
may be the silence of stupidity and 
cowardice. 

Keeping bad company is one 
way of sending the devil an invit- 
ation to visit you. 


The boys say there is only one 
Mann in the Lowell Textile School 
that can play foot ball. 


The war with Spain is over. We 
must now buckle on the armor of 
energy, ingentity and prowess, and 
fight the difficult times. This is 
not a time for croaking and throw- 
ing up the sponge. 


i8 
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In Venezuela there is nothing 
that can strictly be called a manu- 
facturing industry. 

Yet, for the exportation of Vene- 
zuelan produce, they require about 
7,000,000 bags. 

W hatever is done in the country, 
requires material that is only ob- 
tained from abroad. 


The printing establishments 
have to import their paper. There 
is a. small mill in Valencia, making 
the cotton stuff for the small sandals 
used in the countrv, but the raw 

'J 7 

cotton is imported. 


Foot ball has too many risks, 
and it is just the game to take re- 
venge and beg pardon. 


The evening classes at the Tex- 
tile School are well attended, the 
interest taken by the students is 
very gratifying to the instructors. 


Why are there not more ladies in 
the Art Department? This depart- 


ment is the most interesting in the 
Textile School. 


Mathew C. Cuttle’s father dyed 
the first piece of Clay Worsted. 

Mr. M. C. Cuttle is the boss 
dyer at the Shaw Knit Company, 
Lowell, Mass. 


The Clay diagonals are made in 
Huddersfield. England, and the 
name has become generic. Clay 
diagonals are made in this country 
and are sold much cheaper than 
those made in England and per- 
haps that is why the firm of Clays 
have asked this government to 
place an injunction upon them. 
There is a cotton Clay diagonal 
which is made in Bradford, En- 
gland, which ought to be debarred ; 
but the American goods are honest 
goods and worsted cloth. Morning 
Citizen. 

RATHER RISK IT. 

Loud-Voiced Sergeant — “ Now, 
Macpherson — you long-haired, raw- 
boned, fog-featured scarecrow, eyes 
right 1 Be smart, you dunderhead, 
and if you’re not shot, you’ll be a 
soldier one day like me.” 

Macpherson — “Like you, Ser- 
geant ? ’Deed, ye make me long 
for the risks of battle.” — Tit-Bits. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING NATURE’S COLORS. 


Professor Gabriel Lipmann, at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, described his sys- 
tem of color photography, where- 
by a photograph showing the 
colors of nature is obtained by a 
direct process and with one expos- 
ure of the plate. The film, which 
might be of any sensitive substance, 
he explained, was exposed, develop- 
ed, and fixed in the usual way. 
The film must, in the first place, 
be transparent and grainless, and, 
in the second, it must be in contact 
with a metallic mirror, which was 
formed by running a layer of mer- 
cury in behind the plate, was to 
reflect the incident colored rays 
and thus make the incident light 
waves stationary. These station- 
ary vibrations, falling in the in- 
terior of the sensitive film, impressed 
their own structure upon it, and by 
virtue of the structure thus im- 
parted to it the ground deposit of 
silver when viewed by reflected 
white light, appeared clothed 
with the same colorsas were 
possessed by the image in the 
camara. The colors were pro- 
duced by “ interference,” in the 
same way as those of the soap- 
bubble or mother-of-pearl. That 


this was their cause, M. Lippmann 
said, was proved by the fact that 
the tints of a negative changed if it 
were damped, in consequence of 
the gelatine swelling slightly, and 
thus altering the structure of the 
silver deposit. The colors pro- 
duced by this process were true 
and bright, provided that exposure 
and development had been properly 
conducted ; they were, moreover, 
completely fixed, and resisted the 
action of light and time. He had 
not yet succeeded in taking prints 
from his negatives, but was con- 
vinced that to do so would be found 
possible. In the course of the lec- 
ture a number of the results achiev- 
ed by Mr. Lippmann were exhibited 
in the lantern, including colored 
photographs of the spectrum, 
stained glass, landscapes, fruit and 
flowers, and the portrait of a little 
girl. A reproduction of the spect- 
rum of argon showed the charac- 
teristic lines of that gas in the most 
beautiful and distinct manner. 


We regret to hear of the sad ac- 
cident to Professor Nelson. We 
tender our condolence and hope 
for a speedy recovery. 
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CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


Every ytar in thousands of fam- 
ilies, as the boys attain the age 
when they are supposed to have 
finished their school education, the 
important question arises. What 
shall be the future occupation of 
the boy ? The question is not so 
easily answered, and whenever the 
choice of occupation has been 
made without full consideration, it 
is too often found that the selec- 
tion has been made without refer- 
ence to the physical and mental 
fitness of the boy for the chosen 
field. The wish of the boy is very 
seldom consulted, and though 
young yet and without mature ex- 
perience, it seems but fair that his 
preferences should be taken into 
respectful consideration. Parents 
frequently make the mistake at 
this important juncture of choos- 
ing occupations for their boys for 
which the boys’ physical system is 
ill adapted. Weakly boys with 
narrow chests should never be put 
at indoor occupations. Some trade 
that will keep them in the open air 
is better suited for such. Then, 
again, too many parents look upon 
all trades as something beneath 
them, and erroneously teach their 


boys that it is more respectable to 
enter one of the professions or 
even to go into clerking for a live- 
lihood. All mechanical trades 
need to be recruited from the in- 
telligent classes, and tbe condition 
of mechanics can only be elevated 
when accessions to their ranks 
come from well educated, respecta- 
ble, honest, self-respecting people. 
Too many boys are annually con- 
signed to other occupations, for 
which they are not fitted, to the 
great damage of themselves and of 
society, and in which, after a long 
and one-sided struggle for mere ex- 
istence, which is getting year by 
year more and more precarious 
and difficult, they are finally left a 
stranded wreck, with the con- 
sciousness that the mistake in 
choosing their occupation has been 
the main cause of their misery and 
distress. 

Most of this is due to the false 
pride and prejudice against a me- 
chanical trade, which would have 
offered a good field for the wrecked 
boy by intelligence, industry, and 
perseverance to have become a man 
able to support himself and family, 
and useful to society. Who can 
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doubt the truth of this ? If we 
look about us, we cannot fail to 
see that in all occupations the 
standards of requirements have 
been raised, and particularly in 
those employments which are not 
included in the mechanical 
branches much more is now ex- 
pected from applicants for posi- 
tions than formerly. Look at the 
increasing numbers of those who 
are studying for the law, the min- 
istry, or the medical profession. 
Count the numbers of doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers who can 
barely eke out an existence. Scru- 
tinize the advertising columns of 
any of odr newspapers and see the 
overwhelming numbers of those 
who seek employment, having 
nothing to offer but willing hands 
and feet, ordinary intelligenge, and 
very little education. Just look 
at the army of clerks and so- 
called bookkeepers constantly of- 
fering their services ; indeed, it 
would be more truthful to say beg- 
ging for employment at anything 
that offers. These are the direct 
consequences of an overcrowding 
in those employments which do 
not require knowledge of any me- 
chanical trade. It is not so bad 
where these boys have parents 
with means who can help them, 
but when they have nothing but 
what they can earn, it would be 
well if our cry of alarm were 
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heeded and false pride and preju- 
dice were made to give way to the 
true interests of the boy. 

On the other hand, see how in- 
telligent, well trained mechanics 
progress. It is not necessary here 
to cite examples of living men, 
who, after having thoroughly 
learned a mechanical trade, have 
by industry, economy, brains, and 
force of character lifted themselves 
into enviable positions of business, 
success, honor, trust, and wealth. 
There are plenty who, from small 
beginnings, have attained success. 
All work is honorable and enob- 
ling, and those who, probably being 
idlers themselves, profess to look 
upon the mechanic with disdain, 
and would, if they could, deny him 
equal rights, should remember that 
idlers are always superfluous in 
this world’s economy, but that the 
good mechanic is constantly in de- 
mand, as he is the one who lays 
the real foundation of all business 
success, and that his industry is an 
absolute necessity to the capital- 
ists. If these people who turn up 
their noses at the mechanic allege 
as a reason for their exclusiveness 
that the mechanic is lacking in re- 
finement, they should be told that 
it is partly due to the fact that 
those who deem themselves more 
refined have scrupulously with- 
drawn their refining influences 
from the mechanic by not associ- 
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ating with him. But the mechanic 
is not excluded from true culture, 
and one can find as many true gen- 
tlemen of culture and refinement 
among mechanics as among the 
so-called professional classes, in- 
deed often one searches in vain for 
refinement among the latter. 

Much depends upon the quality 
of the material which enters the 
mechanical trades, and if many of 
those who now make the mistake 
of studying an unprofitable profes- 
sion should learn a trade instead 
and determine to lead a refined 
life, it will not be long before even 
this somewhat imaginary reproach 
is taken away. It is not necessary 
either to go from one extreme to 
the other, and that a 1 should rush 
into the trades, nor that the other 
great mistake be made of thinking 
that one mechanical trade is more 
honorable than another and that 
every boy must pick out what seems 
to him as a little more elevated a 
trade. We plead for the proper 
training of boys in the mechanical 
trades, for their thoroughly mas- 
tering the whole trade and not one 
branch of it. All mechanical 
trades offer a good livelihood, 
steady employment, and fortune 
for those who have the patience, 
perseverance, and industry to find 
it. Learn a trade ! In this con- 
nection we may say that the ques- 
tion why boys do not properly and 


thoroughly learn a trade in these 
days has been partly answered by 
an old employer, who gives what, 
in his opinion, are the reasons. 
He says that boys nowadays are 
different from what they were 
when he was a boy. In those 
good old times they came to learn 
as much as possible, now to earn all 
the money they can. Then appren- 
tices were the children of compar- 
atively well-to do people, who took 
pains to bring their children up 
properly and were more solicitous, 
by having their sons properly in- 
structed and by making good me- 
chanics of them, to make them in- 
dependent of the world.# Now ap- 
prentices come mostly from the 
poorer classes and are expected 
to bring as much wages home as 
possible, so as to help support the 
family. They only look for the 
immediate present, regardless of 
the future. The first question an 
apprentice asks is how much he is 
to get a week ; he thinks only of 
his earning capacity and not of 
the time it takes to instruct him, 
nor of the materials he spoils. 
The next question generally is, 
what hours he will have to work. 

Then again in the olden time 
the master or foreman generally 
helped his instruction along by an 
occasional whipping, and many a 
good master workman today grate- 
fully remembers the wholesome 
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chastisement that made a man of 
him. Those clays are passed, and 
So'omon’s wise saying that he who 
spares the rod spoils the child is 
forgotten. The result is that em- 
ployers now endeavor only to get 
as much work out of boys as they 
can, and take no interest in teach- 
ing them anything ; in fact, boys 
in workshops nowadays are looked 
upon as so many necessary evils. 
When the employer ceases to be 
looked upon and respected as a 
teacher and educator, and only as 
an employer, there is an ‘end of 
any hope for proper instruction of 
boys in any mechanical trade. 


ART OF HARMONISING 
COLORS. 


This, it would seem few people 
recognize, and now that yellow is 
the mode, we shall find many wear- 
ing it who should most carefully 
avoid it, for it is singularly unbe- 
coming to those it does not suit, 
developing the worst shadows in 
the face. Nevertheless yellow tulle 
bows, lisse jabots, yellow artificial 
flowers and yellow trimmings to 
hats and toques are flooding the 
market. No one can all their life 
through be faithful to one particu- 
lar shade; green is in later life 
becoming to those who could not 


wear it in youth, while pinks and 
light blues, so suitable to young 
faces, are anything but advisable as 
the years go on. Peach is a faith- 
ful color that can be worn in middle 
life, almost as well as by a girl in 
her teens. Older women are apt to 
fall back upon black with a far too 
faithful persistance. It always 
wants softening towards the face, 
and the introduction of a bright 
color renders it most becoming. 
For the moment, black would seem 
to be the ground work for nearly 
all colors in material and millinery. 


HIS LEG BROKEN. 

In the game of foot ball at Ather- 
ton, Saturday, November 12, 1898, 
between the Zions and a picked 
team from Walsh’s Mills, William 
Nelson, professor in the weaving 
department at the Lowell Textile 
School, got his leg broken 

The game was half over, and 
was rough, owing to the unacquaint- 
ance of some with the English 
game, under which rules the contest 
was conducted. 

Mr. Nelson, who played with the 
Zions, collided with Thomas Stave- 
ley, and when examination followed 
the fall, it was found that the injury 
was serious, as above stated. Mr. 
Nelson was taken to Dr. Jackson’s 
house and then home. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION 

TWENTIETH TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION 


The Mechanics’ fair, which is 
now in full blast, presents a very 
creditable array of exhibits, but it 
shows no marked improvement 
over the exhibitions of former 
years. In the city of Boston and 
the surrounding manufacturing 
cities and towns, there ought to be 
sufficient material for an exhibi- 
tion greatly superior to the present 
show. What is wanted is a fair 
exhibit of the manufacturing pro- 
ducts of the state of Massachu- 
setts. Few novelties are pre- 
sented; from exhibition to exhibi- 
tion we notice practically the same 
feature in the exhibits, steam en- 
gines and accessories, electric 
lighting apparatus, wood, iron and 
leather working machinery. But 
of the products from our large ma- 
chine shops for the working of 
textile fibres there is little to be 
seen. Massachusetts is a manu- 
facturing state, in every sense of 
the word. Cotton, woolen and 
linen fabrics are manufactured in 
large quantities, the machinery to 
work these textiles is made in the 
state. The Mechanics’ fair could 
be made into one of the most in- 


teresting and instructive exhibi- 
tions in the United States of 
America. 

Among the noted exhibits of 
textiles and textile fibres may be 
mentioned : The Barbour Bros. 
Co., 226 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton. The exhibit of the Barbour 
Bros. Flax Spinning Company will 
prove of great interest to all visi- 
tor. A complete line of the stan- 
dard Irish flax products is shown ; 
also thread for the use of tailors, 
glove makers, bookbinders, sewing 
shoes, harnesses, and all leather 
work, for carpet sewing and all 
home purposes. The flax is shown 
too, in different stages of manufact- 
ure. In addition to this, and of 
especial interest to ladies, is the 
fine exhibit of needlework, repre- 
senting every class, from the most 
delicate needle point laces to rich, 
heavy embroideries in rope lines 
floss. Last, but surely not least, 
is the lace-maker, who sits deftly 
crossing and twisting her bobbins 
as she weaves the real lines tor- 
chon lace, an art just coming to be 
understood and popular in this 
country. 
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C. E. RILEY & CO 

281-285 Congress St., 

BOSTON, MKSS- 

Latest Improvements and Specialties. 


H IHPORTERS AND BUILDERS OF 
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gS COTTON, 

/ WOOLEN, and 
) WORSTED 

3* CARD CLOTHING, 

H EGYPTIAN COTTON, Etc. 



The Ballard Vale mills exhibits 
a loom weaving silk warp flannels, 
and also show a line of their regu- 
lar products. 

The Bogigian Co. 22 Beacon 
street, Boston. This exhibit con- 
sists of the manufacture and dis- 
play of Oriental rugs in variety. 

The Chemnitz Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., demonstrate the proc- 
ess of making men’s and chil- 
dren’s fine cotton, cashmere, and 
silk hosiery in all colors. 

Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., have 
a large display of fibre carpets, 
rugs, art squares, portieres, etc. 

Hygienic Fleeced Underwear 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have a very 
fine display of their celebrated 
underwear. 


Knitted Mattress Co., Canton 
Junction, Mass., a general exhibit 
of patented knitted fabrics. 

Paterson Ribbon Co., Paterson, 
N. J. This is one of the most in- 
teresting displays to those inter- 
ested in weaving and silk manu- 
facture. The process of weaving, 
as demonstrated at this exhibit, is 
rapid and unerring, the finished 
product being remarkably even 
and almost flawless. 

Josiah Harriman, 175 Hale 
street, Lowell, Mass., an exhibit of 
elastic and non-elastic webs and 
braids, also emblematic and em- 
broidered suspenders. These 
goods are made on the Crompton 
and Knowles improved suspender 
loom with special attachments for 
overshot work. 


STUDY 

the points of our different machines and com- 
pare with others. 

UNDERSTAND 

the merits and you will be convinced beyond 
a doubt of their superiority. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

dmerican marine Co -- Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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PUTNAM’S DINING ROOMS, " 

MEALS TAT TALL- HOURS. 

We sell a Commutation Ticket which enables a person to obtain board at a very reasonable rate. 


THE FACTORY BELL. 

When to the factory first he went 
To be a laddie minder, 

At once he fell in love with Liz, 

The little bobbin-winder. 

He was a gall mt little man, 

And always carried her breakfast can, 

As hand in hand each morn they ran, 

When the factory bells were tolling. 

When they grew up, and she became 
A weaver, he a spinner, 

He loved her still, and daily found 
New charms and graces in her. 

Pure was her soul, her conscience clean, 
Amidst the dirt, the dust, the din, 

And all which defiles without within, 

Where the factory bells are tolling. 

Dear then the the loitering, homeward walk 
From work, ’neath bright stars shining ; 
Her sweet face wrnpped in cosy shawl, 

His arm around her twining. 

What voiceless rapture theirs. I wis, 

The trembling sigh, the lingering kiss 
While all night long came dreams of bliss, 
Till the morning bells ’gan tolling. 


When they two wed, so scant their means 
’T would almost shame the telling; 

But rainbowed youth and bliss were theirs, 
And love lit up the dwelling ■ 

And never beat hearts more proudly glad 
Than theirs when first their own wee lad 
Ran toddling forth to meet his dad 
When the dinner bells were tolling. 

Good fortune came to them, and now 
He is a factory owner ; 

While Liz has silks and jewels rare, 

And servant to cap and gown her. 

With horse and groom they now appear , 
Their ‘cake is baked,’ their prospects clear ; 
And they smile content as they sit and hear 
Their factory bell a-tolling. 

But never come to their brand new hall, 
With its doll, decorous splendor, 

Such hours of radiant rapture, or 
Such moments sweetly tender, 

As that lad and lassie used to know 
In those dear old twilights long ago, 

When home through the fields they wandered 
slow 

As the factory bells ceased tolling. 

T. W. Collett 
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TALBOT BYE WOOD AND CHE Ml CAL CO. 
Acids, Dyewoods, Chenpicals, 

Drugs, and Dyestuffs Generally. 

38 to 44 MIDDLE STREET. LOWELL, MASS. 


Ever and anon, there is an out- 
burst of statistics regarding women 
in some quarters of the globe, and 
rarely does it fail that some writers 
take the tables and makes of them 
a test as to the disparity of the 
sexes. Astonishment is expressed 
that, notwithstanding all the hue 
and cry about the tremendous pre- 
ponderance of women in the older 
countries, an analysis of the tables 
show that it is the greater longe- 
vity which produces this excess of 
women, and that as a matter of fact, 
up to forty-five the men are either 
in excess or the sexes are equal in 
number. If elderly and old women 
should die off as quickly as their 
contemporaries among men, such 
phrases as superfluous women 


would never have been invented. 
The latest published statistics are 
those of Germany, and it is inter- 
esting to observe that between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty-five 
there are 3,141,352 men and only 
2,557,956 women, a preponderance 
of marriageable men reaching to 
nearly 584,000. After sixty years 
the men number but 1,796,334, 
while the women rise to 2,148,308. 
Similar results have been reached 
by analysis of statistics relating to 
the population of Great Britain and 
the United States. Such state- 
ments ought to allay any apprehen- 
sion as to the inability of girls to 
attain matrimony in consequence 
of a scarcity of men . — From Vogue. 



COLiUMBIAH STUDIO — 

Sittings made in Cloudy as well as Fair Weather. 

• • J. POlA/ELL • • 
^PHOTOCR RPHER'i^ 

55 Soutf? Whipple St., Liowell, JVIass. 
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Bromide Crayon and Pastel Work. 
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LOTHROP 5 CUNNINGHAM’S STUDIO 

182 Merrimack Street. LOWELL, MASS. 


EDWARD AUSTIN’S GIFTS BY HIS WILL. 


The late Edward Austin of this 
city gave, according to his will, 
which was filed for probate in the 
Suffolk Probate office yesterday, 
$1,100,000 in public bequests. The 
aged poor, the struggling student 
and teacher are made the objects 
of his great bounty. 

Harvard College will receive 
$500,000 and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology $400,000. 

The gifts announced in the will 
are as follows : 

To the New England Trust 
Company, $100,000 in trust. The 
income is to be paid ‘ to needy 
ao-ed men and women who had 

o 

been in better circumstances in 
early life, but had become in want 
when in old age.” 

To Harvard College, $500,000. 
The interest is to be applied “to 


needy, meritorious students and 
teachers to assist them in the pay- 
ment of their studies.” 

To the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, $400,000. 

To Radcliffe College, $30,000. 

To Roanoke College, $30,000. 

To Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial School, $30,000. 

To the Bacteriological Labora- 
tory of the Harvard Medical 
School, $10,000. 

The gifts to the Institute of 
Technology, Radcliffe College, 
Roanoke College and the Tuske- 
gee School are given under the 
same conditions as the bequest to 
Harvard College. The interest is 
to be used to help needy students. 

The will also contains some per- 
sonal bequests. The Executors 
and Trustees named are William 


Merrimack W. H BOODY, Manager. 

TT OI 1 W. E. CARLTON, Clerk- 
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LOWELL, flASS. 
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Samuel ll. Thompson, Presideut. Elisiia J. Neal, Treasurer. 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE CO., 

Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 

MILL SUPPLIES, TOOLS AND METALS. 

All kinds of Hardware and Builders’ Supplies. 

254 and 250 Merrimack St Lowell, Mass. 


Austin Wadsworth, Daniel R. 
Whitney and Edward W. Hooper. 
The will was executed Sept. 23, 
1897. 

Mr. Austin died at his home, 45 
Beacon street, this city, on 
Wednesday, November 16. 

Born in 1803, he was sent at the 
age of 18 to the far east as super- 
cargo, and later became associated 
with his brothers, Samuel and 
William, in establishing a firm that 
was noted in China and the East 
India trade. After the death of 
his brothers in 1859 and 1865 he 
retired from active business and 
devoted his attention to benevo- 
lence, founding the present Law 
School at Harvard University, 
Austin Hall, and giving freely to 
many other educational and char- 
itable institutions. 

Mr. Austin was descended from 
one of the oldest Boston families, 
being a son of Samuel Austin, a 


highly respected merchant con- 
temporary with John Hancock and 
all the leading men of ante-revolu- 
tion days, and active with them in 
the patriot cause. His eldest 
nephew, Charles Lewis Austin, is 
the present representative of the 
family name. 

It was pleasant news that Presi- 
dent Crafts of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology received 
last evening in the report that the 
will of Edward Austin contained, 
among other items, a gift of $400,- 
000 for Technology. 

“ We had learned from some in- 
timate friends of Mr. Austin that 
he was very kindly disposed toward 
us, in fact that he intended to 
make the institute a gift in his 
will,” said President Crafts, “ but 
no one knew anything definite 
concerning his intentions, and I 
am very much surprised at the 
large size of the figures. 
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TEAGUE & TEAGUE, l 

A NEW STORE £ 

Therefore, the Latest styles in w 

Hats and Gents’ Furnishings. | 

Goods at Moderate Prices. 


Look us over . , 


Cor. Central and J. fiddle Sts. 


LEG AULT & CO., 

Tea dint / tJewellevs in 

diamonds, watches ana binds 

70 Central Street, cor. Prescott. 


“ The friends of the institution 
have been very generous in the 
last year and a half, and we have 
received about $800,000 since the 
spring of 1897. Still we are poor, 
and must remain so for some time 
to come. The expenses of a 
technical school are much more 


than those of most other institu- 
tions, and with one-third the num- 
ber of students of Harvard we 
have only a small fraction of Har- 
vard’s income to work with. How- 
ever, considering the age of the 
school, we are doing pretty well.” 
— Boston Journal. 


A NEW DOFFING MACHINE FOR THE SPINNING FRAME. 


A new labor-saving machine for 
greatly facilitating the troublesome 
and complex process of doffing the 
bobbins from flyer spinning frames 
is now in operation in the factory 
of Mr. Robert Clough, at Ingrow. 
It is the invention of Mr. Percy 
Clough, by whom the principle was 
thought out nearly five years ago, 
and who has in the interval which 


has since elapsed been engaged in 
developing the original idea and 
overcoming mechanical difficulties. 
Before attempting to lay before our 
readers the leading features of this 
ingenious contrivance, it is neces- 
sary to remind them of the numer- 
ous manipulations of the half-timers 
usually employed as doffers. It is 
hardly necessary to recapitulate 
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Take Elevator. 


these movements in a district where 
they are familiar to so large a pro- 
portion of the population. But in 
carrying on the usual hand process 
they have, as a matter of course, to 
be repeated consecutively for each 
separate spindle. The mechanical 
doffer invented by Mr. Percy 
Clough (which has been made and 
fitted up by Messrs. Prince, Smith 
& Son, of Keighley) performs the 
equivalent of all these motions once 
only, and simultaneously affects 
every spindle on the same side of 
the frame. To begin with, the 
flyers are simultaneously unscrewed 
from the spindles by means of 
worms which engage with worm 
wheels fixed on the lower part of 

LAMINAR FIBRE CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Roving Cans, Boxes, Trucks, 

And all Forms of Mill Jloeeptacles. 

Office and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 

L. D. Telephone, Arlington, 44. 

..D. F. CAVANAUGH.. 

Blercliant Tailor, 

20 Central Street, - Loivell, Mass. 

DRESS SUITS TO LET. 


the spindles. These worms are 
carried on a shaft extending the 
whole length of the frame, and are 
so arranged that all the worms can 
be put in or out of gear with the 
worm wheels at the same instant. 
The shaft is turned with the hand 
by means of a hand wheel at one 
end. The flyers are prevented 
from revolving by a stopper which 
is brought up against one of their 
legs. By these means the spindles 
are turned, while the flyers remain 
stationary until the latter are free 
from the screws of the spindles. In 
front of the frame, supported by 
chains attached to pulleys upon a 
shaft carried by the frame itself, is 
the receptacle or tray for the full 

Sporting Goods Departmfinf 

WM. P. BRAZER & GQ., 

Haliers and mans’ Outfitters, 

91, 93, 95 Central and 12 niarKet St., 

_ LOWELL , MASS. 
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bobbins. This receptacle or box is 
about five inches wide and four 
inches deep, and extends from one 
end of tlie frame to the other. It 
can be brought down in front of 
the spindles or be raised high above 
the operators’ head at will. This 
box is not only a receptacle for full 
bobbins, but also carries an appar- 
atus for simultaneously lifting up 
the flyers, holders for supplying 
empty bobbins to all the spindles 
at the same moment, guides for 
guiding the thread on to the empty 
bobbins, and a cutting motion for 
severing the threads at one stroke. 
Thus the box is drawn down to a 
position opposite the flyers, and a 
series of arms are turned towards 
the spindles, and these arms clasp 
the flyers. The box is now lifted, 
carrying the flyers to such a posi- 
tion that the full bobbin can come 
off and the empty one go on. The 
lifter plate is further raised by an 
extension of the ordinary lifter 
motion until the full bobbins are 
almost clear of the spindles. The 
lifter plate is then tilted, and the 
full bobbins fall into the box. The 
empty bobbins are now simultane- 
ously placed on the spindles by 
means of the apparatus before men- 
tioned. The box is then lowered, 
carrying the flyers down on to the 
spindles. By means of the worms 
the flyers are screwed on to the 
spindles, and are then made to re- 


volve until a few turns of the thread 
are wound from the full bobbins on 
to the empty bobbins. The threads 
are now cut at one stroke of the 
cutting apparatus, the worms are 
taken out of gear, the box and its 
accessories are lifted up out of the 
way, and the frame is now ready to 
restart. These complicated pro- 
cesses take some time to describe, 
but the succession is so rapid as to 
appear all but simultaneous, and 
the machinery when in motion 
works so smoothly as to convey to 
the spectator’s mind a delusive im- 
pression of simplicity. We may 
add that the invention is now past 
the experimental stage, and that 
more than forty machines are now 
working at Grove Mill. 


“ Ma, may I go out to play ? ’ 

“ No ; you must sit still where 
you are.” 

Pause. 

“ Ma, mav I go down into the 
.kitchen ? ” 

“ No ; I want you to sit perfect- 
ly quiet.” 

Pause. 

“ Ma, mayn’t I sit on the floor 
and play marbles ? ” 

“ I have told you twice that I 
want you to sit just where you are 
and be quiet, and I mean exactly 
what I say.” 

Pause. 

“ Ma, may I grow?” — Tit-Bits. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A COLOR NOMENCLATURE 
BASED ON SPECTRUM STANDARDS. 

By MILTON BRADLEY, - - - Springfield, Mass. 


Miss Elizabeth Peabody, return- 
ing to her native New England in 
1 868, after a visit to Germany for 
the purpose of learning exactly 
what a Kindergarten was, gave 
America its first real impulse 
toward an adequate and reason- 
able system of infant training. 

The Kindergarten had been 
brought over to this country and 
experimental classes had been 
started in several localities, but 
these did not satisfy Miss Pea- 
body’s idea of what the new move- 
ment ought to produce. She had 
studied Froebel to such purpose 
that she was convinced that there 
was much more merit in his sys- 
tem than his few followers in this 
country had ever dreamed of. She 
therefore visited Germany for the 
purpose of thoroughly investiga- 
ting the Kindergarten in the land 
of its birth ; and after spending 
some months there she came home 


so filled with the subject that she 
could not refrain from spreading 
the good news of the Kindergar- 
ten in true missionary spirit 
throughout America. Her en- 
thusiastic presentation of the new 
principles began to awaken in 
American educators a desire for 
better methods in the most ele- 
mentary instruction, child culture 
or “child-gardening,” as Froebel 
called it. 

Among the material things se- 
lected by Froebel with which to in- 
terest and instruct his pupils, were 
various colored worsteds and pa- 
pers, and when his system was 
brought to this country samples of 
the German materials were im- 
ported and used in the earliest 
Kindergartens here. At first, with- 
out much thought, our teachers 
supposed the special colors pos- 
sessed peculiar merit, but it was 
not long before they began to crit- 
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icise them, and the American man- 
ufacturers who had already com- 
menced to make Kindergarten sup- 
plies, were urged to multiply and 
improve the colors employed in 
the papers and other material. 

Numerous calls for new colors 
and conflicting opinions as to those 
best suited to train the infant color 
sense raised discussion which final- 
ly led to a system of primary color 
education, which has since devel- 
oped into a complete course of col- 
or study. However imperfect in 
its original conception and earliest 
form this may have been, it insured 
the ultimate analysis of color and 
the establishment of a language by 
which color can be recorded with 
the same definiteness with which 
music is written. Indeed, there 
has been developed a striking simi- 
larity between the notation and 
basis for written music and the 
nomenclature for colors. 

It is now well known that the 
character of sound tones depends 
upon the length and rapidity of 
the waves produced by the vibra- 
tions of material substances, and it 
is equally true that colors may be 
definitely named and recorded as 
sounds are, because they also are 
determined by a physical quality 
called “wave length,” by which the 
impression of color is conveyed to 
our eyes. 

Many years ago important dis 


coveries were made by which it be- 
came possible to record musical 
compositions, and thus we have 
written music, one of the most en- 
joyable blessings of our civiliza- 
tion. But until a very recent date 
there have been no terms in which 
to accurately express color, no 
means of naming the almost infi- 
nite variety of colors which sur- 
round us on every side, both in the 
works of nature and in the arts. 
Hence it has been impossible here- 
tofore to make a record of any color 
for transmission to a distant place 
or for the use of a future generation. 

The only resource heretofore 
available has been a material sam- 
ple showing the color required, and 
even this has not been of perma- 
nent value, because time will 
change almost any color beyond 
recognition. 

Because of these conditions there 
has been but little advance in the 
arts dependent on color composi- 
tions. In fact, if we are to believe 
some art critics, it is true that 
there has been no progress since 
the days of the so-called “old mas- 
ters.” But this can be neither 
proven nor competently denied, in- 
asmuch as it is impossible to deter- 
mine, with any approach to truth, 
what colors were used by those 
painters of the olden time, so en- 
tirely have their works changed by 
exposure. 
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Strange as it may seem, the dis- 
cussions which arose between our 
early Kindergarteners and the 
manufacturers of their material, 
regarding the choice of color 
standards, on which to base their 
instruction, has resulted in the de- 
velopement of an original and prac- 
tical system of color nomenclature 
founded on the physics of color, 
and by which we may accurately 
name all the colors about us, in our 
gay clothing, our house furnishings 
and our art decorations, as well as 
the colors which Nature flings so 
profusely before our eyes. This 
system may be classified between 
the pure science of color, wrought 
out by means of the spectroscope 
with its wonderful revelations, and 
the practical application of color 
combinations in the arts and in- 
dustries, as embodied in the use of 
the artist’s pigments and the man- 
ufacturer’s dy.es. 

The indefinite and incorrect use 
of words relating to color which 
has heretofore existed in popular 
literature, our reviews and miscel- 
laneous writings is surely occa- 
sioned by the lack of a generally 
accepted color nomenclature. Re- 
ferring to this same want, but 
speaking from a dffferent stand- 
point, Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
said : “ It has been the fate of arts 
to be enveloped in mysterious and 
incomprehensible language ; ” and 


again, “ If in order to be intelligi- 
ble I appear to degrade art by 
brinsnne her down from the vision- 
ary situation in the clouds, it is 
only to give her a more solid man- 
sion upon the earth.” 

Our best educators have keenly 
felt the great necessity for a vocab- 
ulary of color, based on definitely 
established standards, somewhat as 
geometry is founded on form study 
and is dependent on the measure- 
ment of right lines and angles. 

Professor Church of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, London, in a 
valuable handbook entitled “ Col- 
or, an Elementary Manual for 
Students,” says among many terse- 
ly expressed truths : “ The dearth 
of well defined color names in 
English and the want of flexibility 
in the English language as to the 
coinage of new designations, makes 
the question of color nomenclature 
a most difficult one.” And again 
the same writer, after commending 
and criticising in a very impartial 
way the results of such experi- 
ments and the opinions of writers 
of repute as he was familiar with, 
says : “ But to name tints, hues and 
shades instead of merely number- 
ing them, constitutes a step in the 
right direction. Till an Interna- 
tional Standard Color Conference 
of artists and scientists has finally 
agreed upon the names to be given 
to a couple of hundred different 
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hues, reproduced in enamel and 
preserved for reference, like our 
standards of weight and measure, 
we must be grateful for any at- 
tempt in the way of a consistent 
and complete nomenclature. 

The tertiaries described by 
Chevreul, Hay, Field, Radgrave 
and a host of other writers on Col- 
or in its relation to art and indus- 
try, are nothing more than dull 
tones or broken tones of their so- 
called primary and secondary col- 
ors.” 

Although our scientists have re- 
gretted the lack of a color nomen- 
clature, all their suggestions for 
improvement have been too ab- 
struse for popular acceptance ; and 
yet they have been unanimous in 
the opinion that in some way the 
wave length of a color must fur- 
nish its name, as there is no other 
measurable constant quality. But 
if we are to have an alphabet of 
color and a language of color 
based on this series of constants 
in the alphabet, the language must 
not be too complicated, but must 
be simple enough in its more ele- 
mentary forms to serve a popular 
purpose. 

Newton took the first successful 
step in this direction when he se- 
lected his seven colors in the rain- 
bow as types or standards. But 
he believed the intermediate colors 
between his standards were pro- 


duced by the blending or the mix- 
ing of the two adjacent colors. 
Brewster at a much later day sup- 
posed that he had discovered a 
great truth in his belief that there 
were only, three colors, which were 
primary, and that from these all 
colors could be made. Neither 
Newton nor Brewster recognized 
the truth that each color has its 
own individual, definitely indica- 
ted physical quality called its wave 
length. 

No substantial results toward 
perfecting a popular language of 
material colors were achieved until 
the phenomena observed by New- 
ton in his color top were rendered 
of practical value by Clerk Maxwell 
when he conceived of the slitted 
color disks. These devices made 
a notable advance in the study of 
color and became a valuable fea- 
ture in the analysis of color effects 
and the production of a color 
nomenclature. But the system 
still lacked the practical step of 
definitely selecting a suitable num- 
ber of spectrum colors as stan- 
dards and the establishment of 
the wave length of each by which 
it maybe redetermined at any time 
for comparison with pigmentary 
colors. 

With but three standards as in 
the Brewster scheme, known as the 
red, yellow and blue theory, the 
rotating disks are of no value, be- 
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cause with this method of combi- 
nation the blue and yellow make a 
dull white or neutral gray, and the 
other two combinations produce 
very dull colors, of no practical 
value as types of pure color. 

But when at a comparatively re- 
cent date, the six most distinct 
colors of the spectrum, Red, 
Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue and 
Violet, were selected in the spec- 
trum itself and their several wave 
lengths determined and Maxwell- 
disks prepared in these colors, and 
also white and black, then for the 
first time was presented to teach- 
ers, manufacturers and all inter- 
ested in the subject a practical and 
definite system of color nomencla- 
ture, requiring for its perfection 
only the conditions suggested by 
Professor Church, already referred 
to, except that instead of the 
couple of hundred standards in 
enamel, but six spectrum standards 
and a white and a black are now 
necessary The results secured from 
these six spectrum standards and 
white and black applied to Maxwell 
disks give instead of a couple of 
hundred, an almost infinite number 
of colors, limited only by the per- 
ception of color differences pos- 
sessed by the human eye ; and any 
one of these color effects may be 
accurately named in terms of the 
colors employed in the disks. For 
the purpose of a nomenclature 


these six colors are termed Spec- 
trum Standard colors and each is 
located in the spectrum by its 
wave length determined by the 
spectroscope. 

The wave lengths of these six 
Spectrum Standards are represent- 
ed by the following numbers in 
ten-millionths of a millimeter: 

Red, 6571 ; Orange, 6085 ; Yel- 
low, 5793; Green, 5164; Blue, 
4695 ; Violet, 4210. 

To the best possible pigmentary 
imitations of these six pure spec- 
trum colors a white and a black 
are added, thus furnishing eight 
standard color disks which form 
the basis for the only practical col- 
or nomenclature ever brought to 
the attention of the public. The 
six colors above named have been 
selected as standards not because 
colors having the same names were 
commonly in use, but because 
these names were already applied 
to the six locations in the spectrum 
which seemed to best serve for 
standards. This fact, however, 
seems to indicate that there is in 
these six colors an element of in- 
dividuality which was the occasion 
for their selection as the fittest 
types by Newton and others, and 
which secured a unanimous verdict 
regarding each color when the 
Bradley standards were selected. 

These colors having been se- 
lected in accordance with the 
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trained perceptions of a considera- 
ble number of competent persons 
comprising artists, teachers, and 
others, as the most desirable stan- 
dards, the attempt has been made 
to- secure the best possible imita- 
tions of each in material colors, 
such as pigments, papers, etc., to 
serve as material or pigmentary 
standards of color. While the 
spectrum colors indicated by the 
above numbers are unchangeable 
and serve as permanent standards , 
their material representations must 
necessarily be imperfect and sub- 
ject to improvement in the future, 
as chemical processes in the manu- 
facture of pigments may afford 
purer imitations of the spectrum 
standards. But the improved pig- 
ments will still produce the same 
colors as before, only purer and 
probably more intense, and hence 
will represent the same spectrum 
standards from age to age. 

The best material color is but a 
weak approximation to the pure 
spectrum color, but the one aim 
must be to secure the same kind 
of color, as for example an or- 
ange neither more red nor more 
yellow than the location in the spec- 
trum chosen for the standard or- 
ange. 

From the pure spectrum colors, 
i. e , the sunlight colors, it is pos- 
sible by reflection to combine two 
adjacent standards in various pairs 


to imitate other spectrum colors 
between the standards. 

For example, if two small mir- 
rors are held in a spectrum, one at 
the “red” and the other at the 
“ orange ” so that the two colors 
are reflected upon the same spot 
on a white surface the result is a 
color between red and orange. So 
also if we mix red and orange pig- 
ments together we may produce 
various colors between the two 
which will be orange-red or red- 
orange as the relative quantity 
used of each may be changed ; 
but there is no way by which the 
quantity of color effect produced 
by each of these pigments can be 
measured and thereby recorded. 

We have however in the “ Max- 
well rotating disks ” a means for 
imitating, measuring and record- 
ing material color effects, which is 
at once convenient and accurate, 
and the results correspond in prin- 
ciple with those secured by com- 
bining the spectrum colors by 
means of the mirrors, as also the 
effects in nature caused by reflect- 
ed colored lights. 

Every boy knows that if he rap- 
idly whirls a lighted stick, the coal 
of fire at the end produces a circle 
of light, which phenomenon is 
caused by the quality of the eye 
called retension of vision, by which 
the impression made on the retina 
remains during an entire rotation 
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of the point of light. By the same 
quality of vision, when one color 
is presented to the eye and instant- 
ly replaced by another the effect is 
a combination of the two colors to 
form a new color. 

Therefore if for example one 
quarter of the surface of a disk of 
cardboard is covered with red pa- 
per, and three quarters with orange 
paper, and the disk rapidly rotated 
on a spindle, the result is a new 
color which is a mixture of these 
two, or a red-orange. Another 
most valuable feature of this phe- 
nomenon is that the resulting col- 
or is directly in proportion to the 
angular measurement of the two 
sectors of color formed by the 
overlapping disks, so that if the 
circumference is divided into ioo 
equal parts the resulting color will 
be definitely named by the formula 
“ Red 25 ; Orange 75,” or in gen- 
eral terms as a reddish orange or 
red orange. 

In commencing work with the 
rotating disks and colored papers 
made in accordance with a system 
based on their use, one must once 
for all discard the old myth that 
the three primary colors, red, yel- 
low, and blue, have any reason for 
their existence as standards on 
which alone to base color educa- 
tion or color practice. 

A set of colors to be used as 
standards in any system of color 


1 1 

investigation or instruction must 
be such that practically all other 
colors of equal purity can be made 
from them by combination. The 
smaller the number that will meet 
this test successfully, the better, 
because of greater simplicity of 
nomenclature that will be possible. 

• If a Maxwell disk, of a spec- 
trum color is combined with a 
white disk by rotation, the result is 
a tint of that color. Tints may 
also be made by mixing white pig- 
ment with the colored pigment, or 
by diluting water colors with water. 

If a color disk is combined with 
a black disk by rotation or if a 
shadow is thrown upon the color, 
or a dark neutral pigment mixed 
with a color the result is a shade 
of the normal color, and thus we 
may select shades for each color 
which with the normal color and 
its tints will form a scale of 
that color. 

If we combine a white and a 
black disk in various proportions 
we secure by rotation a series of 
grays, which are typical colors be- 
cause they are devoid of spectrum 
color, i. e., are absolutely neutral 
grays. These grays are very per- 
fect imitations of a white surface in 
shade or shadow, which cannot be 
guaranteed in any pigment com- 
bination. 

As the orange disk for example, 
when combined with a white disk 
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gives a tint of orange and with 
black, a shade of orange, if we 
combine it with both a white and a 
black disk the result will be a gray 
orange or a broken orange. This 
is an example of an entirely dis- 
tinct class of colors which may 
form a series of typical “broken 
colors,” representing a very large 
and wonderfully beautiful class in 
nature and art. 

All material colors are more or 
less fugitive and therefore the true 
color cannot be preserved for a 
long time, but a pleasing effect 
once produced can be recorded in 
a black and white outline design 
with the true colors indicated on 
the various parts of the design in 
terms of the rotating disks. The 
true colors of flowers when fresh 
can be determined and recorded by 
the use of the color top, and after 
the flowers have been pressed the 
original color can be indicated op- 
posite each part and thus a record 
of the colors as well as the form 
preserved indefinitely. 

This is but one very simple and 
familiar example of immense ben- 
efit to every branch of science and 
art which a generally accepted and 
accurate color nomenclature will 
secure. No doubt it promises 
more immediate advantage to the 
manufacturers than in the fine arts, 
and yet its benefits along all lines 
can at best be only imagined. 


With any one who becomes inter- 
ested in the principles of color 
studies and a color nomenclature, 
the subject grows immensely till 
he wonders how he has gone 
through so much of his life seeing 
so little of the beauty about him. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


The Boston Times has prepared 
the following brief lessons on the 
war of 1898, which it believes will 
be in general use in the schools in 

1948. 

Teacher of history — “ Willie, 
what was the main thing which 
hastened the Spanish-American 
war ? ” 

Willie — “ The destruction of the 
Maine mainly.” 

“ What happened then ? ” 

“ A battle on the main.” 

“The Spanish main ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ The American Maine ? ” 

“ No ; just outside Main-ila.” 

“ Did the Americans fight 
well ? ” 

“ With might and main.” 

“ What remained ? ” 

“ Not much of Spain.” 

“What caused the war? ” 
“Spanish do-main ” 

“ On the main-land ? ” 

“ No; on the island of Cuba.” 
“Very good, Willie; always re- 
member the Maine.” 
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INTELLIGENCE OF PARROTS. 

A. NICAISE, in “ LA NATURE.” 


I have for 23 years owned a fe- 
male parrot of Gaboon, with ashen 
gray plumage and a red tail, aged 
at present about 48 years, and the 
reader will find figures herewith. 
This bird, whose plumage is very 
well preserved for its age, is so re- 
markably intelligent that it has 
seemed to me that it would be in- 
teresting to give an account of it to 
my readers. Although it imitates 
and remembers all the noises and 
sounds that it hears, the character- 
istic of this bird is a particular or- 
iginality which is peculiar to it, 
and which makes of it both an im- 
itator and a creator. 

Before it became my property 
this bird was kept in a house at 
Paris that had a large number of 
tenants. It imitated to perfection 
the language of the sparrows that 
fought upon the roof and in the 
court yard of the house, their con- 
tests in spring for the possesion of 
a nest, and their daily quarrels. 

It imitates also all the cries of 
Paris, and especially the cry of the 
clothes peddler, and many a time 
have the inhabitants of the house 
been deceived by this faithfully 


produced sound. When my broth- 
er-in-law gave me this bird in 1870, 
I placed it in the hands of our 
farmer, in the country, while I was 
doing service in the army during 
the war. 

Its repertory then became en- 
riched with all the sounds of na- 
ture — those of the quail, the owl, 
the magpie, the cock, and the 
hen, in all their vocal manifesta- 
tions. 

It excels in the phonetic repro- 
duction of the death of the hog, at 
which it has certainly been present. 
It reproduces in the first place the 
broken cries, low or shrill, of im- 
patience and fear of the animal 
while being dragged to the place of 
slaughter, and then the howls of 
anguish during the process of 
throat cutting, and this with the 
same shades of gradation and force 
as manifested by the animal itself. 
Although it has not heard these 
sounds in 22 years, this death fan- 
taisie passes through its brain from 
time to time, and it rattles the win- 
dows of my house with it to such 
a point that I am obliged to si- 
lence it. 
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My parrot observes every mo- 
tion that procedes an act which 
will be accompanied with a sound. 
If it sees me approach an open 
window and prepare to close it, it 
immediately imitates the noise 
made by the window before I have 
touched the latter. If it sees me 
holding a handkerchief, it wipes its 
nostrils. If it sees me holding an 
overcoat or a frock coat, it imme- 
diately, and in advance, makes 
with its wings the motion that I am 
going to make with my arms in or- 
der to put on my coat. 

When my parrot sings it faith- 
fully imitating the human voice, it 
often passes from deep bass to the 
purest soprano in continuing the 
air. 

It likes to open its cage in order 
to walk around the room and to 
get under the furniture and to hack 
the legs thereof with its bill, while 
it cuts oak with the same ease that 
it does white wood. 

After having carefully and pa- 
tiently studied all the systems of 
hooks employed for closing its 
cage, it unfastened them all. The 
door was then closed with a car- 
bine swivel. It studied and recog- 
nized the mechanism of this, and 
succeeded in opening it by resting 
one foot upon the interior spring, 
while it opened the hinge with its 
bill. For several months past the 
door has been closed by a padlock 


and key. The bird has passed 
hour after hour in studying this 
new device, and in turning the key 
in all directions, but has not yet 
succeeded in opening it, because 
the spring is of hard steel. 

I should never have ventured to 
speak of these astonishing phe- 
nomena of intelligence on the part 
of this bird had not hundreds of 
persons witnessed thereof for the 
past 23 years. 

It improvises true musical mor- 
ceaux which it whistles incessantly 
and varies without ever repeating it. 
It produces them with a style that a- 
conservatory might envy. It im- 
provises in the presence of anyone 
whatever when its mistress asks it 
to sing. When other persons lis- 
tens, it interrupts its musical strain 
from time to time to burst into a 
laugh, mingled with “ oh ! ” “ ohs ! ” 
which indicate that it is happy to 
be listened to. Before improvising, 
it often preludes by gamuts trilled 
and vocalized, like those practised 
by a singer to get her voice into 
trim before going upon the stage. 

From time to time it stops in 
order to dry its throat, to swallow 
its saliva by a motion of degluti- 
tion, accompanied with a quick 
stroke of the tongue against the 
palate, so that the whistling shall 
come out with great purity I 
should say the sound of the flute, 
for one might believe that he was 
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listening to a large, flexible and 
well timbred instrument of that 
kind. The grave notes of this in- 
strument are truly remarkable. 

It imitates the sound of flowing 
vvater. If it sees me holding a 
glass of water, or merely ap- 
proaching it, it immediately imi- 
tates in advance the sound of swal- 
lowing and the descent of the 
liquid into the throat. If it sees a 
cat, or if any one calls a cat, it at 
once imitates all the various forms 
of the cat language, and the same 
as regards dogs, horses, and asses- 

My parrot puts into all these im- 
itations, often interrupted by peals 
of laughter, an intelligent inten- 
tion, malice and devotion. 

But what is of especial impor- 
tance to make known about the 
bird is its faculty of understanding 
of what is going on around it, and 
of participating therein in lan- 
guage and actions. When any one 
talks before it, it takes part in the 
conversation by “oh’s” and “ ah’s ’’ 
of astonishment. It bursts into a 
fit of laughter if a person says 
something funny with an air of jo- 
vialness. If it needs anything it 
calls its mistress by her first name 
— Marie, and if she is tardy in 
coming, its voice gradually be- 
comes impatient. 

On a certain winter’s day it was 
placed in its cage near the fire- 
place. A log of wood roofing out- 


ward covered it with ashes, sparks, 
and smoke. Its mistress, busy in 
an adjoining room, heard it call, 
“ Marie ! ” “ Marie! ” like a person 
a prey to a danger or excessive 
fright, and she ran to its assistance. 

When its noon meal is served to 
it, consisting of a few dainties, my 
parrot daily reserves for its even- 
ing meal a piece of bread and pre- 
serves. 

It does riot like men, who could 
not touch it without being attacked 
with its bill and sharp claws. On 
the contrary, all its caresses are for 
women, especially little girls. It 
suffices to be of the feminine sex 
to be able to touch it and caress it 
without danger. 

It loves its mistress to distrac- 
tion. It obeys her commands, and 
when she corrects it by giving a 
few fight taps with the finger on the 
bill or head, it licks the finger that 
strickes it, and utters little cries, 
asking her pardon. 

When, after having gone out, I 
return home, it knows who it is 
through the wall, and, although 
it cannot see me, it apprises its 
mistress by singing two notes — 
do, do, the second in the octave 
of the first. It does that for no 
other person jn the house. 

It says good-day to me in the 
same manner every time that I 
enter the room in which it is 
placed. If I give it anything, it 
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thanks me in voice and action by 
raising its wings. 

o o 

But my parrot excels especially 
in the extraordinary gift of being 
music-mad and composing bird. 
If it sees a polka danced, it ac- 
companies it with short notes. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL , 
CLASS i go/. 

The class of 1901 met on Nov. 
2 1 st, 1898, for enrollment and elec- 
tion of officers. E. M. Murphy 
was chairman. The following 
were present and enrolled as mem- 
bers of the class : 

D. C. Buchan, L. B. Cranska ) 
W. L. Dabney, C. W. Collins, C. 
E. Foster, J. P. Leach, Jr., W. 
Marinell, E. M. Murphy, Wm. R. 
Moorhouse', B. M. Parker, P. B. 
Parks, R. W. Reynolds, A. H. 
Weber. 

The election of officers was next 
in order and the following names 
were put forward for president : 

Moorhouse, Dabney, Murphy, 
Foster. 

On counting the ballots Moor- 
house received 5, Foster 3, Murphy 
2 and Dabney 2. 

Mr. Moorhouse was declared 
elected and on motion of Mr. 
Murphy his election was made 
unanimous. 

Mr. Moorhouse took the presi- 
dent’s chair and in a nice speech 


thanked the members for the honor 
conferred upon him. 

The election of vice president 
was next and the following: names 
were voted upon : 

Foster, Dabney, Murphy, Leach. 

Murphy and Dabney receiving 
the same number of votes they 
were voted upon again with the re- 
sult that Mr. Dabney received the 
most and was declared elected. 

On motion of Mr. Murphy his 
election was made unanimous. 

The election of secretary and 
treasurer was next considered and 
B. M. Parker, was elected by ac- 
clamation. 

After some little talk the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

B. M. Parker, Secretary. 


“ Somewhere in the south,” says 
Congressman Sulloway, “ a bright 
colored boy appeared before the 
civil service commission to be ex- 
amined for the position of letter 
carrier. ‘ How far is it from the 
earth to the moon? ’ was the first 
question asked by those who were 
to determine the young man’s fit- 
ness for the place he sought. ‘ How 
fah am it from the earf to de 
moon ? ’ echoed the applicant. ‘ My 
Lawd, boss, if you’s gwine to put 
me on dat route I don’t want de 
job.’ With that the young man 
grabbed his hat and left as though 
he were chased.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


A Happy New Year to all. 

Consider these suggestions. 

What are you doing to make 
yourself valuable in the position 
you now occupy? Inquire within. 

The best way to discipline our- 
selves against scandal is to believe 
all stories to be false which ought 
not to be true. 

Let your aim be high. Let some 
object fire your whole being. Our 
country holds out a thousand situ- 
ations which you might fill honor- 
ably. 


Workers who cannot be spared. 
This is one of the question em- 
ployers ask themselves when busi- 
ness becomes slack and it is thought 
necessary to economize. 

The make-shifts, those who shirk 
their work. — Somebody’s proteges, 
good-for-nothings — those who con- 
tinually are tardy and careless. — 
These are not the ones who are 
called for when responsible posi- 
tions are to be filled. 

If you are doing with your might, 
all your studies and exercises, the 
chances are ten to one that you will 
soon become valuable for some re- 
sponsible position, and when a 
slack time comes you cannot be 
spared from it. 


PIN MAKING. 

Of pins it is said that some of 
the large department stores often 
order 100 cases at a time. Each 
case contains 108 dozen papers and 
each paper 360 pins, so a little use 
of the multiplication table will show 
what an immense thing even the 
one order means. The yearly out- 
put of pins from the largest factory 
in the United States, it is claimed, 
would, if placed end to end, reach 
three times around the world. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

FERROUS-OXAI .ATE DEVELOPMENT. 


There are numerous systems of 
development, such as those of iron, 
alkaline pyrogallic, alkaline hydro- 
quinone, and alkaline eikonogen, 
etc. 

We shall describe the iron de- 
veloper first, inasmuch as it is by 
far the simplest; and, although in 
many cases it is perhaps not so af- 
fective as the others, it will serve 
as an excellent introduction to the 
art of negative development. 

Having prepared in separate 
bottles a saturated solution of pro- 
tosulphate of iron (saturated in the 
sense that the water can dissolve 
no more, and that there are und s- 
solved crystals still lying on the 
bottom) and a saturated solution of 
neutral oxalate of potash, and hav- 
ing previously added two or three 
drops of sulphuric acid per pint to 
the iron solution to ensure acidity, 
lay the plate down, face or film 
side up, in a flat developing dish, 
and pour over it enough water to 
cover the surface. 

Allow this to stand, carefully, 
protected from the red light, while 
three drachms of the iron solution 
are poured into a graduated glass 


measure, to which is then added a 
quantity of potassium oxalate so- 
lution sufficient to make two meas- 
ured ounces. 

The mixing of these two solu- 
tions, colorless in themselves, or 
nearly so, produces a red fluid, the 
color of which, however, will 
scarcely be observed in the red 
operating light. 

Now, tilting up the dish contain- 
ing the negative, pour off the 
water, and then pour in the ferrous 
— oxalate developer which has just 
been mixed. 

Rock the dish gently backwards 
and forwards to ensure the liquid 
passing over the face of the plate, 
and, if the exposure in the camera 
has been correct, an image will 
speedily begin to appear on the 
plate. 

The sky and best-lighted parts 
will show first, followed by those 
portions that were not so well 
lighted. 

By slow degrees the whole irn. 
age will be out, and it will be seen 
that the lights and shadows of the 
picture are reversed, the darkest 
part of the negative being the sky, 
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the inversion proceeding regularly 
down to the deep shadows under 
trees, and so on, which, in the neg- 
ative, are represented by almost 
bare glass. It is desirable to con- 
tinue the development until the 
half tones shall have become 
merged into the high lights, scarcely 
anything remaining visible but the 
deepest details. At this stage the 
plate must be removed from the 
dish and subjected to a rinsing 
with water. When held up against 
the red light, all the details of the 
picture will now be seen. 

If these appear to be imperfect, 
it is not yet too late to return the 
plate to the developing dish for 
further treatment. 

When it is believed that the 
whole details have been brought 
out in a sufficient degree, the plate t 
after washing, is transferred to a 
dish containing a 

. FIXING 

solution, which “ fixes ” or dis- 
solves out those portions of the 
sensitive plate which have not been 
acted upon by light. This should 


consist of hyposulphite of soda ; 
and a degree of strength of four 
ounces to the pint of water will be 
found to make a suitable fixing 
bath. 

By immersion in this solution 
the unaltered parts of the sensitive 
surface disappear ; this can only 
be properly ascertained by lifting 
up the negative and examining it 
from under or plain glass side. It 
must remain in this solution a little 
longer than suffices for ensuring the 
removal of the white film, after 
which it is placed in a dish of 
water to secure the removal of the 
hyposulphite of soda. In this dish 
the water must be very frequently 
changed. It is difficult to say pre- 
cisely how long a negative should 
be washed, but it is safe to leave it 
in changing or running water for 
an hour. 

After this it is reared on an end 
to dry — or place in a rack with the 
bottom corner on a piece of blot- 
ting paper to dry spontaneously, 
remembering that we must never 
attempt to dry a plate by heat or 
place it in the sun. 
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“PIQUE” CLOTH. 


Pique or Repp as it is sometimes 
called is a heavy and good wearing 
fabric and can be put to a variety 
of uses, such as children and la- 
dies’ dress goods, gentlemen’s ties, 
vestings, etc., and on account of 
the manner in which the threads 
are interlaced and stitched with 
each other it is capable of with- 
standing a large amount of strain 
thereby possessing good wearing 
qualities. One of the special char- 
acteristics of these cloths is that 
of ribs or furrows running across 
the piece from selvage to selvage- 
The word Pique seems to have 
been derived from the French 
which means to stitch and if we 
examine a pique cloth it will readily 
be seen how the backing threads 
are stitched into the face cloth. It 
is this binding of the threads which 
gives the firmness and strength to 
the cloth and as it is also this that 
forms the ribs or furrows, we can 
readily alter the size by putting in 
more picks before the stitching or 


backing threads are raised and so 
get a larger rib, or by reducing the 
number thereby getting a smaller 
rib. 

These goods might be classed 
under the heading of double cloths, 
for in order to make a pure pique 
cloth it is absolutely necessary that 
two warps be used, one for the face 
cloth, and one for the backing. 
The warp that is used for the face 
cloth is woven entirely plain, while 
the backing threads are never inter- 
sected with filling only at the time 
they are brought to the surface of 
the cloth to form the rib. 

These warps are held at differ- 
ent tensions, the warp which is 
forming the face cloth being com- 
paratively slack, and on account of 
the manner of intersecting the 
thereads with each other that of 
plain order a large amount of con- 
traction or take up will take place, 
l n some cases amounting to from 
20 to 25 per cent. 

The backing threads are held 
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equally tight and as they are float- 
ing under while the face cloth is 
being made and only being brought 
to the surface of the cloth, for two 
picks, very little contraction will 
take place, 3 per cent, for such 
would be ample. 

In order to produce a more prom- 
inent effect in the rib extra picks 
are put in between the face cloth 
and the backing threads. This is 
done by raising all of the face har- 
ness out of the way and then in- 
serting the picks. If made in an 
ordinary loom the same filling that 
is forming the cloth is used, but if 
a more pronounced or embossed ef- 
fect is desired we have to put in a 
coarser filling, or as it is called 
wadding picks, thereby using the 
box loom. 

The face cloth being woven plain 
four harnesses can be used to pro- 
duce it, the backing threads can be 
put on four harnesses. 

Suppose a fabric was required 30 
inches wide, 80 face threads per 
inch, then the number of threads 
required will be 80x30=2400 


threads. As the face threads are 
as 2 is to 1 to the backing threads 
therefore 1200 threads will be re- 
quired for the backing warp. Be- 
fore drawing the threads through 
the harness it is necessary that the 
right number be put on the harness 
shaft, generally one or two extra 
are put on so that they will be 
there if there should be any mis- 
take in the drawing in. 

In this case there are four har- 
ness shafts and 2400 heddles have 
to be equally divided between them 
so there will be 600 heddles. for 
each harness shaft, for the back 
four harness there will be 300 on 
each shaft. The reason why four 
harness shafts are used for the 
plain is that if only two shafts 
were used there would be too much 
crowding and also it would require 
too much power to raise and depress 
the harness on account of there 
being so many threads and conse- 
quently so much weight to one shaft, 
so that as clear a shed could not be 
got as when using four harness. 

Drawing In Plan. — As the face 
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cloth has to be entirely plain and 
four harnesses are allowed for it, 
the general method is to work the 
harness in pairs and draw in the 
threads as, i, 3, 2, 4, so that the 
full lay out will be 1, 3, 5, — 2, 4, 6, 
— 1, 3- 7- — 2 > 4- 8. The bottom 
warp that is put in the loom must 
be for the face cloth and conse- 


quently all the threads from that 
warp must be drawn through the 
first four harnesses, and the threads 
from the top warp must be drawn 
through the back four harness. 

Thomas Nelson, 
Student, Lowell Textile School. 

To be continued. 


MR. ARTHUR PR1ESTMAN ON TRADE ORGANIZATION. 


On Monday night a lecture, en- 
titled “ Trade Organization,” was 
given by Mr. Arthur Priestman to 
the mernbers of the Bradford Tex- 
tile Society at the Technical Col- 
lege. The new president of the 
society, Mr. A. Ebstein, occupied 
the chair. Mr. Priestman, after 
speaking of the intensity of modern 
competition, said he thought that 
bad grade was due to the failure to 
regulate supply to demand. When 
two people tried to make a living 
out of the duty of supplying the 
needs of a small community, where 
one man was sufficient, either the 
community suffered by paying en- 


hanced prices for its groceries, or 
the second comer must share the 
wages of the first. Supposing the 
customers of Bradford took from 
the manufacturers a million pieces 
of cloth or stuff goods a year on 
the average, and three hundred 
mills with their machinery were 
quite able to supply the demand, 
and yet there were three hundred 
and fifty mills competing for the 
business, it stood to reason that the 
surplus fifty would in time be beg- 
gared, their machinery valueless, 
and their workpeople idle. The 
present commercial system was 
built on such a crazy basis that even 
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the improvements and inventions to 
save the labor of the people actual- 
ly increased the want of employ- 
ment, and made the men and wom- 
en who were the producers of the 
wealth of the country the greater 
sufferers by the very causes which 
in any well-contrived system of so- 
ciety should add to the comfort of 
all A strange, not to say peculiar, 
feature of the present commercial 
crisis was that it was concurrent 
with enormous stocks of goods 
held by merchants, and probably 
by manufacturers too. So that at 
the very time there was the great- 
est abundance wherewith to clothe 
the people, they saw around them 
the greatest number of ill-dressed, 
shabby, and, if the weather was 
cold, shivering men, women, and 
children requiring the very articles 
of which there was a glut in the 
market. Why did it not occur to 
their statesman, who were forever 
caking out for new markets where- 
upon to dump down the contents 
of their bursting warehouses, that 
they had a market in England it- 
self which needed opening out to 
commerce, namely, the people who 


under their competitive system 
wanted better clothes, but had not 
the means by which to buy them? 
They could not hope that a system 
which operated so that there was a 
tendency for all wages to sink to 
the level of the least wage which 
would sustain life could ever en- 
able the workers to consume more. 
For at present they were suffering 
from under-consumption, not over- 
production. A short discussion, 
in which several members took 
part, followed. Votes of thanks 
to Mr. Priestman for his lectuie 
and to Mr. Ebstein for presiding 
were passed and the meeting then 
ended 


THE LOST CHORD. 

Edith — “ Ma, that new maid is 
dreadfully stupid.” 

Mamma — “ What has she done ?” 

Edith — “ Why, I wanted to prac- 
tice a little, so I sent her to the 
music-room for ‘The Lost Chord.”’ 

Mamma— “ Well ? ” 

Edith — “ She brought me the 
clothes line.” 
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PROFESSOR BEAUMONT ON GERMAN SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEGES. 


The Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
enjoys a reputation in the North 
and throughout the country as one 
of the leading institutions for the 
education of young men for com- 
mercial and manufacturing pur- 
suits. No one can go through the 
College, with its manifold depart- 
ments for theoretical and practical 
instruction, without being con- 
vinced that an excellent work is 
being carried on, ar.d that here, 
at all events, is a well-organized 
effort to assist England in main- 
taining her commercial supremacy 
against all comers. A few weeks 
since Professor Robert Beaumont, 
Chief of the Textile Department 
of the College, gave me an impres- 
sion of his views upon the ques- 
tion of German competition, with 
special reference to the goods man- 
ufactured in the West Riding. 
The professor has made personal 
investigations on the Continent, 


visiting ( the schools and colleges 
and inspecting many of the mills. 

Ahead in Education. 

The fact to be considered in any 
discussion upon the subject (said 
the professor) is that the Germans 
have been ahead of us in technical 
education. For half-a-century they 
have had weaving schools, whereas 
English weaving schools date only 
from 1875. For the first decade 
the prejudice was strong against 
the work of textile classes in Ensf- 

a 

land, so that the benefit accruing 
to us from such institutions is only 
of recent growth. There can be 
no question as to the soundness of 
the German system of education, 
especially its commercial careers 
have to go through a specific course 
of training, dh>tinct from the secon- 
dary and higher grade schools such 
as we have in England. This 
commercial training prepares the 
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student for the merchant’s office, 
giving him the requisite informa- 
tion upon the industries of all 
countries, and especially those likely 
to be purchasers of German pro- 
ductions. Each town of any in- 
dustrial importance has its com- 
mercial museum, where specimens 
of the manufactures of other coun- 
tries may be inspected. The goods 
in these museums are classified and 
priced, so that at the outset of his 
business life the German youth has 
a knoweldge of the comparative 
values of the products of all man- 
ufacturing countries. There is no 
corresponding scheme in England. 
The County Councils, especially in 
the West Riding, have recently 
taken this matter in hand, and in- 
struction is now being given in 
commercial geography and mer- 
chanting. A matter for some sur- 
prise, however, is the small degree 
to which higher technological edu- 
cation has benefited by the West 
Riding County Council scheme of 
technical scholarships. It cannot 
be gainsaid that the Germans pos- 
sess well-equipped schools for this 
purpose in connection with weav- 


ing, and the manufacturers of Ger- 
many are in full sympathy with 
them. In some instances in addi- 
tion to state endowment these 
schools are financially assisted by 
the manufacturers, who thus show 
in a practical way their apprecia- 
tion of the advantages to them of 
such schools. Manufacturers’ and 
merchants’ sons connected with 
the weaving industry consider it 
quite as natural to take a course of 
instruction at the weaving schools 
as to become proficient in the usual 
subjects of education. Here, on 
the other hand, it is probably more 
the exception than the rule for the 
future manufacturer to b- thus 
equipped. 

English and German Machines 

Many of the English manufact- 
urers have been very successful in 
the past, because they had the ma- 
chinery in their favor. About 20 
or 25 years ago in addition to Eng- 
lish machinists supplying the home 
manufacturers they were largely 
supplying the various textile cen- 
tres of the world. Now excellent 
machines are made in Germany, 
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which from my own examination I 
can say are comparable with those 
constructed in England. Machin- 
ists in Germany have afforded 
their customers valuable aid in or- 
der that they may have machines 
which will enable them to success- 
fully compete with Englishmen us- 
ing English-made machines. By 
this I do not imply that there are 
even signs of the lack of enterprise 
on the part of British machinists, 
who are serving the weaving indus- 
try well in this country, but to em- 
phasize the fact that it is not sim- 
ply in the production of the fabric 
that we have to look for German 
competition, but also in the ma- 
chine market. Up to the present 
there has been no importation of 
German machinery into England, 
but the instruction given in me- 
chanical drawing and machine con- 
struction, is qualifying the German 
machinist to compete effectively 
with our own country. We still 
have the lead, and a strong lead, in 
machinery, but the German is not 
the man to buy Germany machin- 
ery if English machines are better 
— he will have the best. In the 


Aachen Weaving school (the prin- 
cipal institute for woolen and 
worsted manufacturing), which is 
state endowed, every process of 
manufacturing is taught from the 
raw materia] to the finished cloth. 
The school has an able staff of 
teachers, and there is a small 
museum. The students are chiefly 
manufacturers’ and managers’ sons, 
who give their whole time for about 
two years’ curriculum of study to 
this part of their training. The 
theoretical course is particularly 
strong, but the experimental is not 
thought in England to be the ideal. 
In most of the German schools the 
idea seems to be to approach as 
nearly as possible to mill work, ex- 
perimental designing, etc, which 
are really the most beneficial to 
the learner, being regarded of 
secondary importance. In teach- 
ing, the object should be to give 
the student a large number of well- 
selected experiments, so that he 
may obtain useful and varied data 
impossible of acquirement in any 
one particular mill. The German 
teacher believes in piece-making in 
the school. Now, in my judgment, 
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that can be better done in the mill 
than in the school, the function of 
the school being to impart knowl- 
edge to the student by experiments 
concerning how patterns and de- 
signs are produced, cloths con- 
structed, and varied in appearance, 
handle, and finish. Therefore, as 
far as the actual instruction goes, 
the work of our schools compares 
favorably with the work of those 
in Germany. 

Musem of Specimens. 

There is a great need in this 
country for an extensive museum 
of woven specimens such as the 
Germans have, either in connec- 
tion with their schools or as inde- 
pendent institutions. It is impos- 
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sible for a designer for any length 
of time to originate novelties un- 
less he has a private collection of 
specimens — which can never be 
very comprehensive — or easy ac- 
cess to a museum. At present we 
have in England a textile museum 
at South Kensington of ancient 
decorative fabrics and Indian tex- 
tile specimens, and the Cloth- 
workers’ museum at the Yorkshire 
College. The latter is now open 
on Tuesday and Saturday after- 
noons from 2:30 to 5 p. m., to all 
designers, manufacturers, and oth- 
ers interested in the industry. 

I am told (said the interviewer) 
that there is a close and practical 
relationship between the German 
manufacturers and the technical 
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institutions. Do the English man- 
ufacturers show a similar interest 
in our colleges? 

I can assure you that the pro- 
fessors of English colleges are 
anxious to give every possible as- 
sistance to manufacturers. Con- 
sultation is growing, and is likely 
to grow, as - manufacturers see the 
benefit to be obtained. 

It is said (continued the in- 
quirer) that German manufacturers 
often send to their colleges to have 
exhaustive reports made upon cer- 
tain specimens they wish to com- 
pete with. Does such a practice 
obtain in England ? 

Yes, to a certain extent. Many 
of the intelligent, far-seeing manu- 
facturers are visiting our college 
for information and assistance. 
We often make special investiga- 
tions at their request. We are 
arranging in our carding and spin- 
ning department for solutions of 
textile problems, such as could not 
be solved in a mill, because in the 
mill there is neither the time nor 
the apparatus. This will be a valua- 
ble section of our work, and we 
shall make special research. 


Some gentlemen to whom I have 
spoken say that the Germans are 
better designers than the British? 

I do not agree. In the Leeds 
and Huddersfield districts we have 
some of the best fancy worsted and 
woolen designers in the world. 

The Two Systems. 

English youths occasionally 
“finish” in German institutions; 
but have the Germans any college 
better than your own at Leeds ? 

In Germany they have more 
schools and colleges ; but I ques- 
tion whether any one institution is 
superior to our own. Many young 
fellows from Germany and other 
continental countries become stu- 
dents in the Yorkshire College. 
But remember there are very few 
such institutions in England, 
whereas every German town has 
its technical college, from which 
students can be passed on to the 
higher college instruction. The 
Yorkshire College should be a kind 
of Technical University for ad- 
vanced instruction, the elementary 
training- being given in smaller 
schools. Do not suppose that I 
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disparage such technical schools as 
you have in your own district — 
schools which are doing excellent 
work. It is a fair question for dis- 
cussion whether the English or the 
German school contributes most 
successfully to the extension and 
developement of the weaving in- 
dustries. The course of instruc- 
tion in the Yorkshire College gives 
the youth a sound theoretical 
ground work, and a knowledge of 
cloth structure, pattern designing, 
and finishing. We are now intro- 
ducing a carding and spinning sec- 
tion, to be equipped with the latest 
machinery for the production of 
all kinds of woolen and worsted 
yarns. You will see that in this 
school we can systematize the in- 
formation and focus it in a way 
which could not be done in any 
mill. 

The Englishman, above all things, 
I remarked, is practical, and is in- 
fluenced by results. Can you give 
any instances vvhere students of 
the college have done better in 
consequence of the instruction re- 
ceived in this institution ? 

Many cases could be quoted in 
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which young men who have been 
trained here are solving problems 
relating to the manufacture or con- 
struction of cloths which baffle de- 
signers and managers who have 
not had the advantage of this 
training. 

In the course of further conver- 
sation Prof. Beaumont said : We 
cannot expect to excel in every 
class of textiles, and we should 
cultivate those branches in which 
we undoubtedly hold the lead For 
the best designs and higher class 
goods all foreign countries have 
still to come to England and Scot- 
land ; but to the lower branches of 
mantle and dress materials the 
German has made greater progress 
than the home manufacturer. The 
German cloths are cheaper, and 
there is more novelty. It is ques. 
tionable whether we should at- 
tempt to compete with the for- 
eigner in this line, in regard to 
which he has the advantage of 
lower wages, longer hours, smaller 
profits. Our object should be the 
development of the branches in 
which we excel ; it would be de- 
plorable if we permitted ourselves 
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to be beaten on this our own 
ground. In the fancy woolen and 
worsted trades we ought to con- 
tinue to supply the best markets of 
the world, whether Continental, 
American or Eastern. 

A Fatal Waste. 

In contrasting the educational 
conditions of other industries with 
that of textile manufacturing. Pro- 
fessor Beaumont laid stress upon 
the want of exact data available to 
the student of the woven arts ; 
whereas in other industries the 
process of systematic accumulation 
of knowledge, had been operating 
for a long period. It could well be 
understood that amidst the meagre 
requirements of the manual 
methods, the experience of the in- 
dividual was a sufficient guide, but 
now the multiplied details and the 
intricate mechanical and chemical 
processes which the modern man- 


ufacturer must be acquainted with, 
create a palpable want for fuller in- 
formation. One manufacturer may 
have discovered how to obtain the 
best results, whether in yarn or 
cloth, from certain classes of ma- 
terials ; a second had similarly 
succeeded with materials of differ- 
ent properties, but it was not the 
province of either to record for the 
benefit of others what had cost- 
time and money to explore. There- 
fore the future generation of man- 
ufacturers, unless other assistance 
were afforded them than that due 
to mill life and practice, com- 
menced in a like position in rela- 
tion to their knowledge of these 
subjects as their forefathers, so that 
each race of manufacturers would 
possess the same cycle of knowl- 
edge. Progress in any science or 
technelogical art was effected by 
experiments conducted systemati- 
cally, and of which correct records 
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were kept. A loss in the transmis- 
sion of knowledge in any industry 
implied the most fatal waste. 
What was wanted to ensure per- 
manent impetus and growth in the 
textile industries was the carrying 
out of investgations, whether in 
materials, yarns, or fabrics, which 
those employed in the craft would 
have the opportunity of consulting 
We ought to be in a position to il- 
lustrate how, under given condi- 
tions, a certain combination of fi- 
bres will yield a yarn of such 
strength and elasticity, and simi- 
larly with all known blends of ma- 
terials. This method of research 
would afford those occupied in yarn 
spinning and manufacturing, relia- 
ble data, which would assist them 
in the further development of sev- 
eral branches of the industry. This 
question was not of individual, but 
of industrial moment. It might 
be advanced that data of this kind 
would give the entire textile com- 


munity like advantages, and there- 
fore, foster competition ; yet those 
who were first in the race would 
generally be first amongst those to 
benefit by a scheme so capable of 
extending our weaving industries. 
Professor Beaumont did not belit- 
tle German competition. He ad- 
mitted it is a serious factor, and 
says that it has to be reckoned 
with. One of the best ways of 
meeting it is a happy combination 
of the theoretical and practical, 
making the best use of the school 
and the factory. — Datley Reporter. 


AFTER - DINNER EPF 

GRAMS. 


Mr. I. Zangwill, the author, gave 
the toast of “The Trade” at the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
the other night. Here are some of 
the “ smart ” things he said : 

“ Of the making of books there 
is no end; of the making of liter 
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ature there may be no beginning.” 

“ I once met a lady in an omni- 
bus, who said to me, 1 Are you Mr. 
Zingwill ? ” I said, 1 I am.’ She 
said, ‘ I read one of your works 
six times.’ 1 Madam,’ I replied, ‘ I 
had rather heard that you had 
bought six copies.’ ” 

“It is a mistake to suppose that 
literary men do not want money. 
They do not embrace literature be- 
cause there is money in it, but 
they expect to make money out of. 

It is the difference between 
marrying a woman with money and 
marrying a woman for her money.” 

“ And as the literary man must 
have money, Providence invented 
the bookselling trade.” 

“ It is better to sell a good book 
than a bad book, if the profit is the 
same.” 

“We write books too quickly 
nowadays. There was once an 
author who wrote just as many 
books as his wife gave him chil- 
dren. But one year she produced 
twins, and he was a book behind. 
There are a good many authors 
who keep pace with triplets.” 

“ We get books too easily nowa- 


days ; we get them from circulat- 
ing libraries, and return them ; we 
borrow them from friends, and do 
not return them ; and we get them 
from philanthropic libraries free of 
charge, and these libraries add in- 
sult to injury by begging a free 
copy of his book from the author.” 


THE CRITICS. 


I wonder what happens the critics of the 
plays, 

When they cease to exist on our sphere. 

For I doubt if St. Peter would ever admit, 

A soul that was wearing a sneer? 

I doubt furthermore if a critic was 
“ passed,” 

(There are women critics you know.) 

That the canons of art would allow her to 
stay 

Where her pen must of course be dctrop. 

I doubt if the Devil would welcome the 
guild. 

For a critic must wear a cross face, 

And the Devil’s afraid of a cross, as you 
know, 

So where dwells the last resting (?) 
place ? 

It must be that the reincarnation’s a fact, 

And the ones that penned sarcastic 
things 

Are the bugs and mosquitoes that prowl 
round at night 

Still .seeking a use for their stings. 

Ormsby A. Court. 


Lowell Textile Journal 

JACQUARD CARD CUTTING. 


An essential preliminary to weav- 
ing on jacquard looms is the pre- 
paration of the packs of cards, the 
perforations in which control the 
movements of the hooks determ- 
ining the design woven into the 


fabric. This work is almost en- 
tirely mechanical in its nature, and 
permits of the use of automatic 
machinery to a great extent, by the 
aid of which the cost of preparing 
the cards is. reduced to a very low 
figure. 

It maynot be amiss to 
roughly outline the more 
important machines 
used by card cutters, 
and explain briefly their 
uses and value. 

The design having 
left the hands of the de- 
signer, itbecomes neces- 
sary to make, in suitable 
cards, combinations of 
perforations corres- 
ponding to the form of 
the pattern it is desired 
to weave. The first pack 
of cards cut from the de- 
sign, which, for the sake 
of clearness, we will call 
the pattern pack, must 
be cut by hand. For this 
work, a Piano Machine 
is used, so called from 
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its fancied resemblance to the mu- 
sical instrument of like name. This 
machine is not automatic, but must 
be handled by a skilled operator, 
trained to this particular service. 
The idea of the machine is as fol- 
lows : The design is fastened to 
the reading-board in such position 
that the squares in the design 
paper shall correspond to the mo- 
tions of a small indicator which 
travels across the design in har- 
mony with the movements of the 
machine. Below this reading-board 
is fixed a small punching press 
containing a number of punches 
corresponding to the number of 
perforations in one line across the 
width of the card. These punches 
are held in a head of such size and 
shape as to be readily grasped by 
the hand and are controlled by 
keys so set as to be moved by the 
fingers of the operator. This min- 
iature punching press, or cutting- 
head, is connected, by a series of 
shafts, to pedals, by depressing 
which the punches are brought 
down, such of them as are held in 
place by the keys perforating the 
card which had been previously 
placed in position in the press. 
After each stroke the card is au- 
tomatically carried forward the 
width of one line and placed in 
position for the next stroke. This 
operation is repeated until the en- 
tire length of the card has been 


cut to match one line of the design. 
It will be seen by the above de- 
scription that the plan of this ma- 
chine is quite simple. An exper- 
ienced man can cut cards very ra- 
pidly, but in order to do good work, 
it is quite essential that the ma- 
chine be built with a good deal of 
care and that all mechanical details 
be carefully adjusted and harmo- 
nious in their action. Bad work- 
manship results in a hard-working, 
bad-cutting machine, expensive to 
use and tiresome to the operator, 
with consequent small net results 
at the end of the day’s work. In 
purchasing a Piano Machine, the 
best made machine should always 
be selected, as it is poor economy 
to buy a machine which is built in 
an inferior manner. 

The original pattern pack having 
been cut, it remains to make as 
many duplicate packs as it is wished 
to set looms at work on that par- 
ticular pattern. As it would be 
too costly to make up all of these 
packs by hand, on the Piano Ma- 
chine, a repeating machine is used, 
which automatically duplicates the 
cards in the pattern pack. The 
repeater is quite an elaborate affair 
and is one of the most beautiful 
pieces of mechanism used in textile 
work. Speaking broadly, it com- 
prises a punching press contain- 
ing as many punches as there are 
hooks in the jacquard and an equal 
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number of selecting needles and 
keys, all fitted together in some- 
what the form of a jacquard ac- 
tion. In operation, the pattern 
pack is supported on a raceway 
at the back of the machine and 
led up over a perforated jacquard 
cylinder. A second pack of 
card>, laced together, but blank, 
is passed into the die, beneath 
the punches When in a normal 
position, over each of the punches 
rests a key, so that when the ma- 

1 chine is put in motion and the 
die descends, each punch will cut 
a perforation in the card beneath 
it. These keys, however, are con- 
trolled by needles which, when 
j pressed inwards, draw hack the key 
from above the punch, permitting 
the latter to be forced up by the 
card, without perforating it. These 
needles terminate opposite the per- 
forations in the cylinder over which 
the pattern cards pass and which 
moves back and forth with each 
turn. As it advances, the pattern 
card to be duplicated is pressed for- 
ward against the needles. Wher- 
ever there is a perforation the needle 
passes through it, without with- 
drawing the key from above the 
j punch. Wherever the card is blank, 
however, the needle is pressed back, 
withdrawing the key so that the 
corresponding punch does not cut. 
It will be seen that in each of the 
blank cards that passes into the 
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die, will be cut a series of perfora- 
tions exactly corresponding to those 
in the pattern card then on the 
cylinder at the back of the ma. 
chine. The pattern cards are 
passed over the cylinder, in succes- 
sion, until the entire pack has been 
repeated, when an exact duplicate 
pack will have been delivered at 
the die. 

These machines, despite their 
complicated mechanism, have been 
brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion and work with great ra- 
pidity. 

The best repeater made, which is 
built by John Royle & Sons, Pater- 
son, N. J., will turn out cards stead- 
ily, all day long, at the rate of from 
40 to 50 per minute. Repeaters 
are built for all the more im- 
portant weaving scales. The 
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illustration shows a machine for 
cutting French scale cards. 

Prior to passing blank cards 
through the repeater, it is necessary 
to lace them in packs. There are 
various ways of doing this and for 
many years it has been the prac- 


tice to lace them by hand. This 
way of doing the work, however, is 
open to the objection that it is 
slow and expensive, and the recent 
introduction of the Royle Automa- 
tic Lacer will probably soon lead 
to the abandonment of hand lacing. 



When cards are laced by 
hand, a frame of wood or 
metal is used, of a style simi- 
lar to the metal frame here 
shown. This frame is filled 
with cards set on the pegs, 
which are evenly spaced to 
accord with the pegs in the 
jacquard cylinders, and the 
lacing cord is run through 
the lace holes by boys. 
Where hand lacing is em- 
ployed, it is necessary to first 
punch thepegand lace holes. 
For this service, hand-fed 
punches are used, or else 
the quicker and more 
convenient automatic press. 
automatic peg and lace hole cutteu. Boys are employed for the 
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lacing and sometimes become quite 
expert, but the process is essen- 
tially a slow one and consequently 
expensive, and can never be any- 
thing else. 

A great advance over the lacing 
frame, is the automatic lacer. This 
is a highly meritorious machine, of 


AUTOMATIC, LOCK-STITCH LACER, 

great practical value, which oc- 
cupies an important place in card 
cutting economy. It is a machine 
so simple in design that little need 
be said about it. The blank cards 
are piled in the card-guides at the 
back, from which they are automat- 
ically passed into the punching 
press where the peg and lace holes 
are cut. The punched cards are 


then carried forward to the lacing 
section, where they are laced. In 
practice, this machine is an inval- 
uable one, as it not alone effects a 
great saving in wages, but is very 
economical of room. The lacer 
most commonly used, makes a lock 
stitch which runs admirably on the 
loom. Lacers are also 
built which make a loop 
stitch, but this stitch has 
disadvantages, in practice, 
which have interfered with 
its adoption in mills, al- 
though the loop stitch 
lacer has certain mechan- 
ical advantages. Lacers 
are also built for lacing 
cards in which the peg 
and lace holes have been 
punched by the press 
previously mentioned, but 
the advantages of the au- 
tomatic machine are so 
obvious that separate la- 
cers are being very gen- 
erally discarded. 

The accompanying il- 
lustration (see page 8) shows the 
styles of stitch most commonly 
used. The upper row shows the 
stitch of the lock-stitch lacer; the 
centre row shows a loop stitch, and 
the bottom row is made up of hand 
laced cards. 

The machines selected for illus- 
tration are those built by John 
Royle & Sons, of Paterson, N. J., 
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who are specialists in this line, and construction r can be [relied upon 
to whom is due the development for satisfactory service. With a 
of the devices shown. In selecting well-selected outfit, however, such 
an outfit of card-cutting machinery, as can now be readily obtained, the 



EXAMPLES OF LACING. 

it should always be borne in mind preparation of jacquard cards for 
that the work to be performed is the loom become a simple and in- 
of an exacting nature and none expensive matter, 
but machines of the most finished 


China means to have a powerful 
fleet, and has been making prepa- 
rations by first ordering the flags. 
Given the colors the ironclads will 
follow, and by way of stimulating 
the spirit of patriotism and prog- 
ress, the Chinese government has, 
it is said, ordered flags enough to 
deck the combined fleets of Eng- 


land, France, and Italy. This con- 
tract goes to Germany, and a well- 
known flag manufactory in Han- 
over has been engaged for some 
months in the production of the 
new colors for the new navy. The 
flag bears the Dragon, and is man- 
ufactured without any seam, and 
dyed with chemical dyes. 
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SOME OF THE SOUTH’S ADVANTAGES OVER THE EAST 
AS A TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTRE. 


Since coming East to complete 
the study of the of the manufac- 
ture of cotton, after having spent 
the greater part of my life in Ala- 
bama, I will endeavor to give some 
general facts setting forth the 
South’s advantages as a cotton 
manufacturing centre. 

I will first discuss the 

CLIMATE 

as the manufacture of cotton 
goods depends so largely upon the 
humidity of the air. The mean 
temperature of the year is about 
1 5° higher in the South than in 
the East. During the winter, the 
temperature is about 20° warmer, 
and during the summer months, it 
is about io degrees warmer in the 
South than in the East. The daily 
ranee is about the same in both 
localities. The South, of course, 
has the longest summer season 

O 

while the East has the longest 
winter season. Statistics show that 
the northern section of the United 
States has an annual rainfall of 
about 40 inches, while at the South 
it is about 56 inches. Both sec- 
tions have their greatest rainfall 


reaching in maximum about the 
middle of summer. This larger 
rainfall, with higher temperature, 
gives more moisture in the air in 
the South ; then too, the dew point 
is about 1 1 degrees higher in the 
South and a given volume of air 
contains nearly twice as much 
moisture, but the amount of moist- 
ure, which air is capable of holding 
increases with temperature ; we 
can therefore say, that although 
the relative humidity does not 
greatly differ in each section, it is 
greater during the summer in the 
South. It is a fact, that in the 
East, during the winter periods, 
that mills which are not provided 
with humidifyers, become so dry, 
that machines will not do the work 
provided for them, on account of 
being electrified. This is most 
noticeable in the card and spinning 
rooms. 

The climate not only effects the 
machinery and the cotton, but 
affects 

LABOR. 

In Southern climate, while we 
have practically eight summer and 
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four winter months, it takes less 
clothing, less fuel, and less food 
than it would in a colder climate; 
then too, when the days are longer, 
and the sun rises earlier, the mill 
help is more willing to get up by 
daylight than by lamplight and 
consequently is advantageous to 
the mill. 

It is a noticeable fact that in the 
East one has to go only for an 
hour’s ride on the electric cars to 
reach a city of, say fifty thousand 
people, while in the South, you 
must go from one hundred to two 
hundred miles to reach a town of 
ten thousand inhabitants. In most 
of the milling towns and cities in 
the East, you will find not only 
one, but several mills in each local- 
ity ; on account of this, the help 
leel very independent, and will 
leave a mill for the most trivial 
thing, knowing they can easily 
find work elsewhere. This inde- 
pendence leads to labor organiz- 
ations and from these organizations 
come the 

STRIKES. 

These strikes, of course, are a 
dread to both employer and em- 
ployee, but on account of the scar- 
city of mills in the South, and their 
distance apart, the labor cannot 
shift from one mill to another, very 
easily, and strikes are almost un- 


heard of, except in towns where 
several mills are located. 

The following statistics show the 
comparative cost of labor in each 
section of the United States, ac- 
cording to the last Government 
report : 

Middle States, wages per spindle, $6 58 

N. Eng. States, “ “ “ 6 47 

Western States, . “ “ “ 6 08 

Southern States, “ “ “ 5 03 

FUEL 

is one of the most important items 
in favor of the South. The cost 
of steam coal is less than one-half 
of what it is in the East. Coal can 
not only be obtained at a much 
lower cost, but it is not necessary 
to use so much. It must be re- 
membered that it takes quite a 
quantity of coal to supply the steam 
that warms the mills in the severe 
winter months in the East. 

Coal is so plentiful in some sec- 
tions of the South that the mills 
do not have to go off the premises 
for their fuel, for it can be mined 
almost at the mill’s door. 

CHEAP LAND AND BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 

There are many towns in the 
South which are offering free sites 
if mills will only locate there, and 
some states exempt the mills from 
taxes for the first ten years. Land 
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in the South can be secured from 
say two to ten dollars per acre. 
Yellow pine lumber can be bought 
for ten dollars per thousand square 
feet, whereas in the East, lumber 
costs more than double that amount. 
There are very few localities where 
stone, or clay suitable for making 
brick, cannot be found. There 
are many valuable locations where 
water power can be utilized, and 
they can be procured at a small 
cost. Water power costs from $5 
to $10 per H. P., while in Lowell 
it is about $30. 

WORKING HOURS. 

The Southern mills are allowed 
to work their help 66 hours per 
week, against 58 hours per week 
in the East. 

LESS CAPITAL REQUIRED. 

It is not an uncommon practice 
for the Eastern mills to carry a six 
months’ supply of cotton ; this ne- 
cessitates a large capital ; and be- 
sides this, the cotton must be in- 
sured by the mills ; to say nothing 
of the floor space required for stor- 
age. In Southern mills where the 
grade of cotton used is about the 
same grade all of the time, it is an 
easy matter to obtain the cotton 
you want from neighboring cities. 
The mills usually use the cotton 
raised in the section in which the 
mill is located and the cotton from 


that section is generally the cotton 
wanted. In this way, the mills get 
their cotton without having to buy 
it ahead, thereby requiring less 
capital stock. 

OTHER POINTS. 

Another important factor which 
almost all of the South offers, is 
the pure and wholesome water. 
Finest of springs can be found in 
almost any locality, and it is the 
case of many of the mills to bore 
Artesian Wells, which in many 
cases possess mineral properties. 

I find that with a great many 
people in the East, prevails the idea 
that the South is very unhealthy, 
and that they are afraid they will 
not be able to live there ; when the 
fact is, the South offers as healthy 
locations as can be found any- 
where. There are some low and 
swampy places, which are not de- 
sirable, but capitalists find it is as 
much to their interest as it is to 
that of the mill help, to get a loca- 
tion where pure air prevails, and 
this is an easy matter to do. 

cotton’s home 

is in the South and there is where 
the mills belong. 

Why not locate where the clim- 
ate is more favorable ? 

Why not locate where the help 
is willing to work longer hours? 
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Why not go where strikes are 
less apt to occur ? 

Why not locate where labor is 
cheaper ? 

Why pay transportation on the 
raw material ? 

Why pay brokers commissions 
when you can buy direct from the 
farmer and from the cotton factor ? 

Why pay a high rate of insur- 
ance while the cotton is in trans- 
portation ? 

Why pay for compressing the 
bales, which some claim injures the 
fibre ? 

Why not go where the fuel, 
water-power, land and building ma- 
terial is cheaper ? 

Why not build where less capital 
is required ? 

These are a few of the induce- 
ments which King Cotton’s Home 
offers. 

Thomas E. Mitchell. 

This story is told of Worlds 
Fair Commissioner Peck, during 
his recent visit in Paris: “Like 
all Americans, he was not to be 
put out by trifles. One night an 
excited bellboy woke him by cry- 
ing that the hotel was on fire. 
‘ How near is it ? ’ he was asked. 
‘ In the corridor, monsieur, at No. 
1 5.’ ‘ Well, this room’s No. 40 ; 

call me again when the fire gets to 
38.’” 


GRIEF. 


A maiden knelt beneath a blossomed tree 

And wept, alone, in bitter agony. 

An angel passing ceased its airy flight 

And marvelled at this lovely mortal’s 
plight. 

Dost love in vain, the angel whispered low, 

Or hast thy love been false, *tis often so ? 

Perchance thy love has ta’en celestial 
guise 

And woulds’t thou send a message to the 
skies ? 

I weep, she sobbed, as well became her 
kind, 

I weep because I’ve left my pump behind. 

Ormsby A. Court. 


CIGA RE TTE SMOKING . 


Although much has been writ- 
ten in medical journals and news- 
papers against the baneful habit of 
cigarette smoking, it is on the in- 
crease. The cigarette smoker as 
a rule, suffers from cough and 
other symptoms simulating tuber- 
culosis consumption. 

This cough, with the pale face 
and the disturbed nervous system, 
marks the victim so he can be rec- 
ognized anywhere. The lamenta- 
ble thing about this habit is that 
once established, it is almost im- 
possible to break from it. 
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COLORS TO WEAR AND NOT TO WEAR. 


“ No woman is ugly when she is 
dressed.” Only Lord Chesterfield 
could have been guilty of such a 
gallant perversion of the truth. 

If he used the word “ dressed ” 
advisedly and meant clothed with 
a due regard to the selection of 
becoming colors and to the cut 
and style of the gown to suit in- 
dividuality of the wearer, he was 
undoubtedly right — no woman is 
ugly who is artistically and be- 
comingly dressed. But so few 
women seem to know what colors 
enhance or destroy their good 
looks, what style of gown will con- 
ceal their defects and heighten 
their charms and what way of ar- 
ranging their hair will improve 
their faces, that dress ofttimes in- 
stead of adding beauty to the ap- 
pearance has the contrary affect. 

People who are florid must be 
careful what reds they use even 
more than pale people. A deep 
blue red, that red suggested in a 
plum or the velvet leaf of a red 
pansy that has caught a shade 
from the petals of its near neigh, 
bor the dark blue pansy, is the 
color for florid complexions. Grown 
people should be careful not to 
wear bright red. As Modjeska ob- 


serves: “ As one grows older red is 
more becoming above the face than 
below it.” Dark cardinal velvet 
above gray hair and dark eyes has 
a most charming affect. 

Pink is most becoming for fair 
young people. Rose color, com- 
bined with black, white or grav can 
be worn with impunity by the 
youthful and fair. 

Magenta should be suppressed. 
Only a dazzlingly beauteous being 
could survive the uglyfying effect 
of this depraved color and then it 
must be combined with white. 

Dark sage green is an almost 
universally becoming color. It 
annuls any tinge there may be in 
the complexion ; for this reason 
brunette people generally look well 
in green. 

Only those who have an exquis- 
ite complexion should dare to wear 
pale green. If the complexions 
are clear, rosy, fair and dark have 
equal privileges. 

Dark green, combined with pale 
blue, is becoming to brunettes with 
clear, palid complexions. 

Yellow is a delicious color — a 
favorite hue of the old masters and 
old Dame Nature. Warm yellow 
has a good effect on the complex- 
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ion. It makes the skin look fairer 
than it really is. It goes pleasing- 
ly with many colors. A brunette 
will look particularly handsome in 
a green yellow. 

Mustard color, which is insuffer- 
able by daylight, is simply delici- 
ous in the gaslight. Pure blue 
and yellow is harsh. A good rule 
is never to combine two colors of 
equal intensity. One of two colors 
should be dull and not too pure. 

Yellow will blend well with old 
gobelin blue, with heliotrope and 
certain shades of blue grays. Am- 
ber of all shades is exceedingly be- 
coming to dark people. 

People with blue eyes should 
not wear bright blue. It makes 
their eyes look faded and detracts 
from the bloom of the complexion. 

Black should be worn advisedly 
by both old and young. The 
young can wear it better than the 
old. It brings out clearly the hard 
lines in the face and seems to 
deaden the bloom of the skin. 
Golden-haired blondes, red-haired 
maids and matrons and dark peo- 
ple with clear, rosy complexions 
can wear black and look well. All 
others can modify its hardening 
effects by combining white, red, 
orange, gray or yellow with it. 

All but people with very coarse 
complexions look well in white. 

Every color can be made be- 
coming by being artistically ar- 


ranged and relieved by another 
color, or by the soft, subduing ef- 
fects of net or lace or airy tulle. 

The November statement of ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the 
United States, which has just 
reached the treasury bureau of 
statistics shows in nearly every 
case that the exportations of man- 
ufactures in the r i months ending 
Nov. 30, were less than in the cor- 
responding months of earlier 
years. Imports of manufactures 
in the early part of the year 1897, 
were, of course, abnormally great, 
and a comparison of the 11 months 
of 1898 with the corresponding 
months of 1897 would in many 
cases .be misleading. A compari- 
son, however, with the correspond- 
ing months of 1896 and 1893 
shows in nearly all cases smaller im- 
ports in 1898 than in either of the 
earlier years. When it is remem- 
bered that the imports of the 1 1 
months of 1896 were the smallest 
with a single exception since 1890, 
and that these of 1893 were less 
than in the three years which pre- 
ceded it, a comparison of 1898 
with these two years will not be 
considered an unfair one, while to 
compare with the years 1894 or 
1897, in which tariff laws were be- 
ing considered and enacted would 
be manifestly unjust. — Boston 
Herald. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The method now to be described 
is one of several hundred different 
systems of development employed, 
for nearly every worker, while giv- 
ing general adherence to a formu- 
la, appears to make some slight 
departure from its strict letter in 
order to suit his own special re- 
quirements. 

But pyrogallic development is 
universally based upon one princi- 
ple, namely, the employment of 
pyrogallic acid dissolved in water 
together with an alkali. As re- 
gards the latter, some prefer am- 
monia, others one or other of 
the fixed alkalies, carbonate of 
potash, carbonate of soda, or car- 
bonate of ammonia, or sometimes 
a mixture of tw.o or more of these. 

At this stage we do not wish to 
hamper the mind of the beginner 
by presenting to him a number of 
developing formulas, but shall con- 
tent ourselves by giving him such 
simple directions by which to de- 
velope a negative as will render it 
well-nigh impossible for him to fail. 

In a bottle or vessel of any kind — 
a glass tumbler, for example — place 
a dessert spoonful of common 
washing soda, previously crushed, 
and to this add a quantity of wa- 
ter not quite sufficient to dissolve 
it, if it does, add more soda, till the 


water will dissolve no more. In 
another vessel do precisely the 
same, but substituting carbonate of 
potash for the soda salt. Now 
take a bottle having a turnover lip 
and a nicely fitting cork, and pour 
into it equal quantities of the two 
saturated solutions described, and 
for each ounce of this mixture, 
whatever the quantify may be, add 
12 drops of strong liquid ammonia. 

You have now a stock alkaline 
solution which is always ready for 
use, and will last a long time, as it 
has to be used very sparingly. 
The vessels in which the solutions 
were prepared may now be washed 
out. 

Just before developing, and hav- 
ing ascertained the quantity of 
water to cover a plate when lying 
in the developing dish, and which 
may be one, two or three ounces 
according to the size of the plate, 
dissolve therein pyrogallic acid in 
the proportion of two grains to 
each ounce. 

Place the plate in the dish, face 
up, and pour over it the pyrogallic 
solution, taking care that it is made 
to flow over and wet the surface 
thoroughly, thereby, avoiding air 
bubbles, which would show event- 
ually as white spots on the nega- 
tive. 
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The pyrogallic solution, having 
been allowed to act on the plate 
for a minute or more, is poured in- 
to a glass measure, into which two 
drops of the alkaline solution have 
been previously dropped from the 
stock solution. 

This alkaline pryro solution is 
poured over the surface of the 
plate, and a sharp look-out kept 
for the appearance of the image. 

Do not get flurried or impatient 
should the image be slow in ap- 
pearing ; but if an unusually long 
time, say two minutes, elapses 
without the image coming, it may 
be necessary to add one or two 
drops more of the alkaline solu- 
tion ; it is wise, however, to do 
this cautiously, for, if too much is 
added, the negative may develope 
with an unmanageable degree of 
rapidity. 

After the details are well out, 
let the development be continued 
until they seem to disappear, leav- 
ing nothing but the very deepest 
shadows white ; then remove the 
negative, wash it in running water, 
and transfer to the hyposulphite of 
soda fixing bath made in accord- 
ance with previous directions. 

Another formula is a great fa- 
vorite with the writer, who finds, 
however, that there are some other- 
wise good plates in the market for 
which it is not well adapted, as the 
gelatine films pucker up under 


its action — for such, ammonia is 
recommended as the alkali to be 
put into the developer. 

Make .wo solutions as follows : 

Solution A. 

Sulphite of soda ... 6 ounces 

Hot water (distilled) . 32 “ 

Make slightly acid with citric 
acid, and when cold add — 
Pyrogallic acid . . . 1 ounce 

Solution B. 

Carbonate of soda . . 3 ounces 

Carbonate of potash . 1 “ 

Water (distilled) . . 32 “ 

To develope, mix equal parts of 
A and B, then add two parts of 
•water. 

It is sometimes desirable to add 
double the quantity of water, es- 
pecially if the exposure has been 
very rapid. 

Of the hydroquinone, likonogen 
and other developers, we shall at 
present not describe inasmuch as 
the beginner will not yet have ar- 
rived at that stage which fits him 
for understanding their proper po- 
sitions in negative developments, 
and we shall therefore conclude 
this chapter by recommending him 
to adhere to pyrogallic develop- 
ment until he has mastered it, and 
when he has done this he will be 
competent to judge if the value of 
other systems of developing the 
photographic image. 

The next chapter will be devoted 
to under and over exposure. 
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EDITORIAL. 


If you have any ideas that may 
make interesting reading for your 
fellow students and friends, send 
them to the Editor of the Journal. 


We don’t try to please everyone, 
but if there is anything about the 
Lowell Textile Journal you don’t 
like, don’t hesitate to tell us. 


Here are some strong character- 
istic words: ambition, aggressive, in- 
quisitiveness, tenacious, loyal, sug- 
gestive, self-reliant. 
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Good work will uet its commen- 

o 

dation. 


It is a false parsimony which be- 
lieves that “ it’s good policy to get 
all you can out of your help.” 


Don’t expect to be educated by 
other students — hump for yourself. 


Think before you oppose or sug- 
gest. 


The Polytechnic School in Han- 
over ranks as one of the most im- 
portant in Europe, it was organ- 
ized June 15, 1835. 


Amongst numerous other ob- 
jects, skins, furs, and leathers, 
wools raw and manufactured, silk 
and silk fabrics, cotton raw and 
manufactured, linen in all its dif- 
ferent stages from the plant to the 
finished product, paper and fibrous 
grasses, wood, etc., these placed 
around the Textile School, their 
names and some few particulars 
appended must attract attention, 
this silent teaching would go im- 
perceptibly on. 
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It is impossible to understand 
clearly the action of any machine 
without a knowledge of its various 
parts. 


The Dominion of Canada has 
an area of 3,382,000 square miles, 
and comprises one-sixteenth of the 
land surface of the globe. 


Does it not appear a mystery ? 
The woolen cloth exports of Great 
Britain to the United States have 
fallen off more than four-fifths 
since the year 1896 and still our 
woolen industries have not had or- 
ders to keep their mills running on 
full time. 


The Fall River Weavers’ associ- 
ation acknowledge the necessity of 
Textile Schools by the fact that 
they have inaugurated a school for 
their own instruction. We wish 
them success. 


The old saying, “ figures will not 
lie.” Woolen cloth imports from 
Great Britain 1893, 2,363,800 

yards; 1896, 10,458,800 yards; 

1896, 1,478,300 yards, a falling off 
of 8,980,500 yards since 1S96. 


Favorable reports come to hand. 
We may have a boom in the woolen 
and cotton industries. 


Our mills have not made up the 
deficiency, therefore, there must be 
under consumption. 


A workman may be skillful in 
manipulative ability, and, yet have 
neither the power nor intelligence 
to describe the why and wherefore 
of any process or parts of the ma- 
chine he may be operating. 


Every textile student, textile 
manufacturer, merchant and dry 
goods man, should read the Leeds 
letter in the Cotton and Wool Re- 
porter. A copy of the letter will be 
found elsewhere in this Journal. 


Parsimony, and not industry, is 
the immediate cause of the in- 
crease of capital ; industry, indeed, 
provides the subject which parsi- 
mony accumulates; but whatever 
industry might acquire, if parsi- 
mony did not save and store up, 
the capital would never be the 
greater . — Adam Smith. 
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LEEDS LETTER. 

From American Cotton and Wool Reporter. 


Leeds, Eng., Dec. 3, 1898. 

I have seen a large number of 
samples recently of cloths which 
the English and Continental 
makers have got out for the men’s 
wear trade for the fall of 1899. 
During many years’ experience in 
the textile trade I never saw such 
a paucity of new styles. There is 
hardly a cloth or a design which 
strikes one as new, either in Scotch 
cheviots or fancy worsted suitings. 
The tendency in all kind of fancies, 
whether of carded or combed yarn, 
is for “grays,” chiefly of a medium 
tone of clear silver gray. In the 
ranges of cloths I have seen, there 
is one very distinctive feature, and 
that is a striving after cheapness, 
and really some most wonderful 
values are seen. What do your 
makers say to 

AN ALL WOOL MIXTURE 

overcoating, 30-ounce, at 62 cents 
a yard, with a beautifully soft han- 
dle, and Scotch cheviots at under 
75 cents, 56 inches? A few years 
ago a Scotch maker would have 
been insulted if he had been asked 
to make a fall weight at much un- 
der $1 a yard ; but the keen rivalry 
and excellent work of the Colne 


Valley manufacturers have driven 
the “ aristocratic ” Scotch maker to 
come down in price or lose his 
business. There are some most 
excellent goods made this season 
in this district in . fancy Saxony 
suitings, at 36 cents, 22-ounce. 
How on earth these people make 
them at a profit is a mystery. The 
secret is that a strong cotton thread 
is twisted with cheap shoddy, which 
of itself will scarcely hold togeth- 
er. The cotton thread in the 
twisting process embedded in the 
centre of the yarn, and 

IS OUT OF SIGHT, 

consequently when the piece is 
made, the cotton can only be de- 
tected by untwisting a thread, and 
the fabric has the appearance of an 
all wool cloth. I remember on one 
occasion an American buyer show- 
ing me some very pretty cloths 
which he had bought in New York, 
and which he said were all wool. I 
had my doubts, and obtained per- 
misssion to dissect a sample. Each 
thread I took out revealed the cot- 
ton yarn snugly lying in the cen- 
tre. My friend, who professes to 
be very cute, at first argued that 
this was some new material, not 
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cotton, but when I offered to intro- 
duce him to a firm who would sell 
him the same goods at 18 cents, a 
yard less than he paid for his pur- 
chase, he began to see that 

HE HAD BEEN SOLD. 

Even a little knowledge of de- 
signing and manufacturing would 
have saved that man a good deal 
of money, as he had bought a lot 
of those goods. When one comes 
across such cases as this, it illus- 
trates the advisability of woolen 
merchants and buyers having some 
degree of technical training. If 
the technical colleges which are in 
existence, and those being formed 
in America, were to have classes 
for merchants and buyers, I am 
certain it would supply a necessity 
in the trade. Such classes have 
been a success in this country. 
The only trouble is, that some 
buyers cannot be taught anything. 

TO GIVE ANOTHER CASE, 

whereby a little scientific knowl- 
edge, had it been possessed and 
applied by a certain woolen buyer 
in the Midlands, would have saved 
his firm a good deal of expense 
and loss of reputation. Last week, 
after the heavy snowfall we had 
here, a number of men were set to 
work in Birmingham to clean the 
streets. The men were supplied 
with overcoats, which, on becom- 


ing soaked by the sleet and rain 
apparently gave off a poisonous 
gas. As a result about 60 men are 
suffering from poisoned hands and 
arms at the hospital. A chemical 
examination of the cloth from 
which the coats were made re- 
vealed the fact that 

CHLORIDE OF ZINC 

was present in the fabric. This 
had been put in to add weight to 
the cloth, so as to get the con- 
tract at a lower price than other 
makers who give honest weight. 
The consequence is, as stated, that 
all the 300 garments are returned 
to the maker, with claims for coats 
which are useless. The buyer for 
this clothing firm, if he had pos- 
sessed technical knowledge, could 
have discovered this decoction of 
shoddy and chloride of zinc. I 
wonder how much chloride of zinc 
was paid for by American clothiers, 
as cloth under the Wilson bill ? 
What can be the answer, when we 
think of all the beavers sent in, 
costing here 26 a yard, 26 to 28- 
ounce ? 


Technical education 
means that sort of education which 
is specially adapted to the needs 
of men whose business in life it is 
to pursue some kind of handicraft. 
— Professor Huxley on Technical 
Education. 
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CLASS ITEMS. 

The year 1899 has commenced 
at Lowell Textile School. 


Examinations were held from 
Jan. 23rd to Jan. 30th inclusive. 


People who succeed without try- 
ing are fewer than those who try 
without succeeding. 


To be a good “brick” a man 
must be made of the right sort of 
clay and have considerable “ sand.” 


The Lowell Textile and the 
Rogers Hall Schools are “THE ” 
schools of the city, and some of 
the Textile students would like to 
see them united as one. 


Some of the Textile students are 
often seen on Fort Hill ; we won- 
der why ? 


2 1 

Mr. C. W. Collins intends to 
leave the Textile School at the end 
of the term and go into business 
at Providence, R. I. We all wish 
him success. 


ARE SECOND THOUGHTS 

BEST? 


Really and truly, what are sec- 
ond thoughts? Virtually they are 
part of the original thought, and 
not second thoughts at all ; they 
are, says a doubter in their efficacy, 
in a manner the drag on the wheels 
of the original thought. They 
only arise out of the process of 
reasoning out the first thought or 
prompting, of which they become 
the offspring, and sometimes a very 
weakly and feeble offspring, too, 
without any vigor and virility of 
the original idea. Our own opin- 
ion is that so-called second 
thoughts are not best, and the very 
fact of a man indulging in second, 
or third, or fourth thoughts would 
seem to us to indicate some amount 
of vacillation and irresolution on 
his part. We venture to make the 
assertion that most truly great men 
have been quick thinkers, men to 
whom thought came as a flash, to 
be acted on promptly, and not to be 
frittered away by admixture with 
inferior and diluted thoughts. 
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WE A VI NG SET TO MUSIC. 


At Soka, about half a dozen 
miles from Osaka, and some other 
towns in Japan, carpets, rugs and 
fabrics of the same class are ex- 
tensively manufactured. There 
are no large carpet factoriess, but 
hand looms may be seen in nearly 
every house. The weaving pro- 
cess is set to music. The children 
are taught to sing a sort of non- 
sense verse to a certain tune, the 
superintendent or head worker 
leading, and that air means a cer- 
tain pattern, the deft fingers of the 
little workers rhythmically follow- 
ing the notes. At the right mo- 
ment the woman in charge of a 
loom changes the tune, and the 
little ones instantly take it up and 
as quickly change the pattern to 
suit the music. It is consequently 
quite correct to speak of these 
productions as a “one tune,” “two 
tune ” or “ four tune ” carpet. 

Pearson’s Magazine states that 
the actual workers are, for the 
most part, children of from seven 
years upward, and from two to four, 
five or even six work at a single 
loom under the direction of an 
adult, generally a woman Some 
5,000 boys and 13,000 girls are 
thus employed. — Southern and 
Western Textile Excelsior. 


From the Boston Herald we ob- 
tain the information that there is a 
great falling off of importations of 
worsted, woolen and cotton manu- 
factures, also of wool, worsted and 
woolen yarn, and textile machin- 
ery. T he figures show a large re- 
duction since the year 1896. 



Eleven m’ths 

Eleven m 

’ths 


1896. 

1898. 

Decrease 

Textile machinery 

£459,973 

£259,921 

£200,052 

Apparel 

64,587 

47,750 

16,837 

Wool, pounds 

7,550,000 

4,331,000 

3,219,000 

Cotton piece goods, yds 50,180,300 

43,905,800 

6,274,500 

Jute manu’ng, yds. 

122,915,500 

95,287,300 

27,628,200 

Linen manu'ing yds. 

90,804,200 

78,966,700 

11,837.500 

Wool and worsted yarns 4*24,000 

109,800 

314,200 

Woolen cloth 

10,458,800 

1,478,300 

8,980,500 

Worsted cloth 

30,505,300 

12,706,400 

17,798,900 

Carpets 

438,700 

192,300 

246,400 


In this issue of the Journal ap- 
pears an article on “ Some of the 
South’s advantages over the East, 
as a Textile Manufacturing 
Centre.” The article is a mass of 
facts and should be carefully con- 
sider, d by our Eastern capitalists. 
Mr. Mitchell, the writer, comes 
from Mobile, Alabama, to Lowell 
to complete his textile education. 
He has taken a year and a half’s 
course in the Lowell Textile School 
with distinction. He has had 
thorough practical work in almost 
every department of one of the 
largest cotton mills in the East, 
and with his unswerving energy 
and gentlemanly bearing we pre- 
dict for him one of the brightest 
of futures. 
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O. G. SARGENT'S SONS, 

GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 

Builders of Wool Washing Machines, Wool, Waste 
and Rag Dusters, Duplex Burr Pickers, 

Waste Cards, etc. 

Write for information concerning our new Automatic Cotton Dryer. 


RAMIE. 

Plant Which Puts Inventive Science at Fault. 

One of the most interesting prob- 
lems of the day in the utilization of 
the new fiber material, and one 
that is attracting the attention of 
all civilized countries, is the indus- 
trial production of that wonderful 
substance known in the Orient as 
China grass, in India as rhea, and 
in Europe and America as ramie. 
The money spent by governments 
and by private enterprise through- 
out the world, in experiments and 
in inventions, in the efforts to es- 
tablish the ramie industry, would 
make up the total of a princely 
fortune. Obstacle after obstacle 
has been overcome in the years of 
persistent effort, and now we stand 
before the last barrier, baffled for 


the time, but still hopeful, and with 
efforts unrelaxed. The difficulty 
may be stated in a few words — 
ramie culture will only become a 
paying industry when an economic- 
ally successful machine for strip- 
ping the fiber has been placed on 
the market. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars have been spent in 
efforts to perfect a machine, but 
no government fiber expert in the 
world recognize that we have such 
a machine at the present time, 
though great progress has been 
made in machine construction. 

The world’s interest in this fiber 
began in 1869, when a reward of 
^5000 was offered by the govern- 
ment of India for the best machine 
with which to decorticate the green 
stalks. The first exhibition and 
trial of the machines took place in 



LAHINAR FIBRE CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Roving Gags, Boxes, Trucks, 

And all Forms of Mill Itecejytacles. 

Office and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 
L. I). Telephone, Arlington, 44. 
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1872, resulting in utter failure. 
The reward was again offered, and 
in 1879 a second official trial was 
held, at which ten machines com- 
peted, though not one filled the re- 
quirements, and subseqently the 
offer was withdrawn. — Popular 
Science Monthly 


NEW HOTEL RULES. 

A Georgia landlord adopted 
them. It is not stated what the 
guests thought about them. 

A hotel in Georgia has adopted 
the following rules for the guid- 
ance of its guesls : 

The motto of the hotel is : “ Do 
unto others as they will do you.” 

There are three departments — 
upstairs, downstairs, and out doors. 
Out doors is the cheapest. 

If the bell in your room is 
broken, wring the towel. 

“ God helps those who help 
themselves,” but God help those 
get caught helping themselves 
here. 

No alarm clock furnished by 
the management. Before retiring 
wind up your bed and hear the 
ticks. 

To prevent guests from carry- 


ing fruit from the table, we will 
have no fruit. 

Any one wishing to take a 
drive after lunch can repair to the 
woodshed and drive nails. 

Guests having night-mare will 
find a harness in the woodshed. 

Thirteen at the dinner-table is a 
bad sign. It is a sign that we will 
have no supper. 

Each room supplied with a hand- 
some chromo card with the follow- 
ing inscription: “ Honesty is the 
Best Policeman.” 

If the hotel is not on the right 
side of the street, let it be known 
at the office and it will promptly be 
removed to the other side. 

No spoons allowed on the table 
occupied by newly married couples. 
This is to prevent spooning in 
public. 

Guests are not expected to pay 
their bills unless they prefer to do 
so We have seen a tree "leave 
its trunk for board .” — Hoiistoit 
Post. 


The ways to enrich are many, 
. . . parsimony is one of the 

best, and yet is not innocent, for it 
withholdeth men from works of 
liberality and charity. — Bacon. 
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LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL ART DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Vesper L. George, instruc- 
tor in art in the Lowell Textile 
School, has an interesting class of 
13 young men and women. The 
primary object of the directors, in 
establishing the art department in 
the school, was to instruct the stu- 
dents in decorative art as applied 
to textile design with the purpose 
of elevating the standard of design 
in the markets of the United 
States. The study of historical 
ornament is pursued in the school, 
not for the purpose of imitation, 
but to bring out the thought that 
actuated the work, thus encourag- 
ing original design. Beginning 


with the simplest forms, the pupils 
are led up to the use of natural ob- 
jects in the formation of original 
designs according to the best rules 
of art. 

The instruction, however, is not 
entirely confined to textile design- 
ing. Some of the pupils are study- 
ing for the purpose of becoming 
designers of wall paper, of taking 
up interior decoration, or illustrat- 
ing. A large part of the instruc- 
tion is as applicable to one pur- 
pose as to the other, the same prin- 
ciples of art applying in all cases. 
In each department, it is simply a 
question of recognizing the limita- 


STUDY 
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tion of that particular industry. 
It is the design of the instructor 
to teach pure art, in the purest 
way. 

During the Christmas season, 
the pupils were required by Mr. 
George to prepare some book- 
cover designs, from entirely origi- 
nal ideas, suitable for the Christ- 
mas numbers of magazines. The 
result is a collection of work that 
does credit to the pupils and their 
teacher. All of the designs have 
merit, and there is one in particu- 
lar that is decidedly good. It is 
designed for “ The Story Teller,” 
and is by Miss Amy Goodhue of 
Dracut.one of the most promising 
pupils in the class. The back- 


ground of the cover is all in dull 
pale green, and around the edge is 
a border of holly leaves and ber- 
ries, in conventional design, the 
rich green and scarlet contrasting 
beautifully with the dull back- 
ground. In the centre is a simple 
farm house, nestling in a quiet val- 
ley, and above, coming down from 
the frozen regions of the north on 
the rays of the aurora borealis, is 
Santa Claus in his sledge, drawn 
by eight reindeer, whose hoofs and 
harnesses are tipped with silver. 
The design is dainty and sugges- 
tive, and the thought is good. 

Mr. George is very proud of his 
class, and says that they are doing 
good work. 
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TEXTILE DESIGNING. 

From FIBRE AND FABRIC. 


At the Yorkshire college, Leeds, 
Eng., a lecturer recently gave some 
very good hints which young cloth 
designers would do well to con- 
sider. It was his advice to stu- 
dents to first find out whether they 
were interested in designing before 
adopting it as an occupation ; if it 
was not to their liking, it would be 
impossible for them to become suc- 
cessful designers. If they found 
that the work was a congenial one, 
it was necessary for them to con- 
centrate their undivided attention 
upon it and learn how to design 
properly ; not to become discour- 
aged by difficulties, but rather to 
let them be an incentive for harder 
work. 


The first point is perhaps the 
most important. If we start on 
the wrong track and find that we 
have not the natural ability and 
taste for the line of work chosen to 
keep up with those who are better 
adapted to it, the sooner we switch 
off on to something else the bet- 
ter. 

The boy who cannot make a 
success of designing may have 
qualities which, if rightly used, will 
enable him to finally take a posi- 
tion among the most expert ma- 
chinists or in some other work to 
which his fancy leads him. Con- 
centration of effort, however, is 
necessary whatever trade may be 
taken up, and in these times of 
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competition in labor considerable 
study is necessary for one who ex- 
pects to become a first-class work- 
man. 

The young man who starts in to 
learn his trade expecting knowl- 
edge and promotion to be thrust 
upon him will never succeed. He 
needs to be shown what to do ; 
after the novelty wears off, his 
work becomes to him a monoto- 
nous, mechanical operation, re- 
quiring no mental exertion ; he 
waits anxiously for bell time, and 
with his mind on anything else but 
that it is essential to become profi- 
cient in his present position before 
being given a greater trust, it is 
not difficult to understand how he 
makes slow progress, or perhaps 


decides he will try something else, 
Usually this boy has someone to 
fall back on, someone to feed and 
clothe him if he cannot do it him- 
self. Such boys are sometimes 
quite wise (?) young men before 
they realize that they have wasted 
years that might have been used 
to better advantage, and that it is 
important to settle down to busi- 
ness and make a success of some- 
thing. It is frequently thus with 
the young man who decides to 
learn designing. He thinks it is a 
“snap” to sit at a table and draw 
pretty patterns, and then with ta- 
bles and other data to lay out the 
work for the dressers and weavers. 
On the other hand, one who is am- 
bitious and has a natural ability for 
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work does not always know how is 
the best way to learn designing. 

When he seeks advice from suc- 
cessful men he is often met with 
discouraging arguments; they. tell 
him there is no money in the busi- 
ness now and something else would 
pay better. If he persists in his 
determination they are willing to 
give him very little help. How- 
ever, with the aid of the textile 
journals, a few tools and plenty of 
samples, the young man who is in 
earnest can make fair progress, and 
if it is particularly to his liking he 
finds that the study is a very fasci- 
nating one. By picking out and 
copying patterns he soon gets some 
knowledge of weaves and combi- 
nations of color, sizes and kinds of 
yarn, etc. How long he continues 
to be copyist depends upon his own 
ingenuity, but whether working 
with copied designs or original pat- 


terns, it is important to have a book 
in which they may be recorded, for 
what is understood now may be 
wholly or partially forgotten later 
on, and the act of making a mem- 
orandum of it impresses it more 
firmly on the mind. To keep 
posted as to what are the most 
popular fabrics and what are likely 
to become so is of the greatest im- 
portance. The designer who keeps 
in touch with tailors and clothiers, 
and knows what are the general 
lines of goods that are apt to 
please the public fancy, and who 
has the knowledge and ingenuity 
to produce novelty weaves and 
colorings in the lines indicated, is 
the one who is worth most to his 
employer and whose creations are 
seldom found unsaleable. To be 
able to copy even the most diffi- 
cult fabrics is of course essential, 
but it counts for little in the man- 
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ufaoture of fancy goods unless 
backed by originality that can 
bring out new ideas or put old 
ideas into such shape that they will 
be up to date and attractive. 
Knowing that it is not very easy to 
get help from those who could 
help us most, I would like to see 
more beginners write for you' pa- 
per. An exchange of ideas and 
perhaps some patterns would be of 
considerable assistance to some, 
including Homespun. 

WOOL FROM PINE 

NEEDLES. 


Most men would as soon think 
of gathering figs off thistles as 
wool off pine trees, yet that is just 
what the promoters of a new Ore- 
gon industry proposes to do. Mr. 
and Mrs. D A. Cords are estab- 
lishing a plant at Grant’s Pass for 


the manufacture of pine needles 
into a fabric very like woolen cloth. 
It has been carried on in Europe 
for years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cords are enthusi- 
asts, but are practical-minded 
withal, and do not propose to start 
in on too large a scale. They in- 
tend first to make material of the 
consistency of excelsior for mat- 
tresses ; after that they will manu- 
facture the wool which is used for 
underclothing, bandages and other 
purposes where a soft and pliable 
fabric is required. Only the inner 
fabric of the needles can be used 
for the latter, and the process is 
expensive, but not more so than 
that of the manufacture of lambs’ 
wool. 

Mrs. Cords is familiar with the 
process of manufacturing fabrics 
from pine needles in Germany and 
France. The machinery has to be 
imported. 
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CORRESPONDENCE — Questions and Answers. 


Under this head, as stated in a 
previous number, it is intended to 
continue correspondence month by 
month, and the columns will be 
open to all subscribers. 

Letters may be addressed to the 
editor upon any subject which may 
be considered of importance to 
the readers of the Journal, or 
which may possess general inter- 
est. 

The freest discussion will be in- 
vited, and the more readily the 
readers enter into those discus- 
sions the more valuable they be- 
come, both to themselves and to 
their fellow readers. 

Letters under this head must be 
addressed 

The Editor. 

Lowell Textile Journal Co., 

67 Middle street 

Lowell, Mass. 


Lowell, Mass., Dec. 9, 1898. 
Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 

Dear Sir. — Is it possible for a beginner 
to learn textile designing by correspond- 
ence, if so, what would be a reasonable 
amount to pay for such lessons ? 

Thanking you in anticipation for this 
favor. 

Believe me, yours respectfully 

“ Un Ami.” 


“Un Ami.” — Replying to your query. 
There are correspondence schools for all 
classes of studies. Law, journalism, pho- 
tography, chemistry and a host of others, 
why not in designing ? The progress all 
depends upon the student. The textile 
schools, day or evening are within reach 
of you. You would benefit by having one 
year if you cannot afford more time. The 
stcond part of your letter we cannot ans- 
wer. 

Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 


Lawrence, Jan. 2, 1899. 
Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 

In the course of a lecture on wool by 
Professor Umpleby at the Lowell Textile 
School, he spoke about abb wool and abb 
yarn, referring to some old methods of 
naming different qualities and kinds. Will 
you explain the full meaning of the term 
“ abb ” as used by the instructor in the 
woolen department. 

Yours truly, B. B. 

B B. — The name u abb ” as applied to 
wool was of general use among the wool 
sorters or wool staplers of Europe — ab 
is Anglo Saxon for aweb — woof. From 
another form of aweb, namely, owef comes 
the English word, woof, and at this time 
the word woof meant the filling, the con- 
traction of the first and last letters of 
aweb, ab, meant warp — thus we have abb 
wool, or wool for the abb or warp of a web 
— in wool sorting, one of two qualities of 
wool known as coarse abb and fine abb 
respectively. 

Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 
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Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 7, 1898. 

Dear Sir, — Is it possible for a boy who 
has been to the Yorkshire college for one 
year as a student in the textile department, 
to give lessons in textile design ? 

I know of a young man in this country 
who went to England for one year, came 
back to this country, has had two or three 
situations and could or did not keep them, 
and now he is setting himself up as a pro- 
fessor of textile design. Is it not time 
that such frauds should be exposed ? 

Yours truly, T. B. 

T. B. — Perhaps the young man was a 
good designer when he left this country 
and went to England to finish his educa- 
tion at the Yorkshire collhge, if so, he 
would be able to give what he had re- 
ceived. As to the second part of your 
letter, I know of men giving lessons in 
textile designing, who could not give the 
analysis of any piece of cloth. 

Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 

Lowell, Mass., Dec. 8, 1898. 
Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Would you kindly reply in 
your issue if you know of any book on 
reed and harness making, and which book 
is the best on weaves and textile design, 
price and publisher, also say which work is 
best on elementary color. 

And oblige, yours respectfully, 
Hand Loom. 

Hand Loom, — We do not know of any 
book that is devoted to reed and harness 
making. 


Posselt’s Technology of Textile Design 
and Baldwin’s, The Self-instructor in 
Textile Designing are two of the best works 
on weaves and design. 

We can reccommend Elementary Color 
by Milton Bradley, all of which may be 
had at this office. 

Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 


Lowell, Mass., Dec. 8, 1893. 
Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Please to give the title of 
a good book on carding, also the name of 
a first-class book on worsted spinning. 

Yours sincerely, 

Worsted. 

Worsted, — Wool-Carders’ Yade Me- 
cum, by Bramwel, is the best American 
work on carding. 

There is a good book on spinning 
woolen and worsted by McLaren. Can be 
obtained at this office. 

Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 


Lowell, Mass., Dec. 12, 1898. 
Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Would you kindly disect 
the cloths enclosed and give me the plan 
and name of the cloths. 

Yours respectfully, 

A. J. B. 

A. J. B. — We cannot do this publicly. 
If you wish, \ve can place them in the 
hands of experts, who will do it for you on 
the usual terms. 

Editor Lowell Textile Journal. 
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THE MERCERIZATION OF COTTON. 

From the AMERICAN COTTON AND WOOL REPORTER. 


The dyeing and finishing trade 
has witnessed many remarkable 
developments within recent years, 
but it is questionable whether for 
some time there has been any one 
which will eventually be found to 
equal in importance in its bearing 
upon the general textile trade, the 
recent applications of the old mer- 
cerizing process which have practi- 
cally enriched the trade with a new 
fibre possessing most valuable 
properties. 

The peculiar action which strong 
solutions of sodium hydrate have 
upon the cotton fibre, and which 
is the basis of all the processes 
treated of in this article, was first 
noticed by Mercier in 1845 or 
1846, and only one of many im- 
portant discoveries made by this 
remarkable man, respecting whom 
a few words of biography will per- 
haps be of interest. 


JOHN MERCER. 

Born in 1791, John Mercer. was> 
as a chemist, entirely self-taught, 
being by trade a hand-loom weaver. 
His first connection with the dye- 
ing trade came about by his enter- 
ing the color shop in the Oken- 
shaw Print Works as a workman, 
a few years after which he discov- 
ered a process for producing gold- 
en antimony sulphite on cotton. 
After being appointed experi- 
mental chemist to the works, he 
rapidly introduced several new 
styles in calico printing, among 
the most important of which may 
be mentioned chrome yellow, 
chrome orange and manganese 
bronze, and the chromic acid and 
red prussiate discharges for indigo 
blue. Mercer also first prepared 
“sulphated oil” and thus revolu- 
tionized the Turkey red industry, 
and devised the “blue-print” pho* 
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tographic process, which is so 
largely used for reproducing draw- 
ings, etc., at the present time. He 
also was the first to put forward a 
suggestion of the germ theory of 
disease, this being long prior to 
the work of Pasteur or Koch ; and 
in 1853 he put on record views on 
technical education which might, 
even now, be studied with advan- 
tage. His contributions to chem- 
ical theory and practice were very 
numerous and important, and he 
devised and improved several phar- 
maceutical preparations. In 1852 
Mercer was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1864 this 
many-sided man died. 

THE ORIGINAL MERCERIZING PROCESS. 

Although first noticed in 1845 
or 1846, the mercerizing process 
was not patented or made public 
until 1850. It was illustrated at 
the first International exhibition 
in 1851, and proved a very attrac- 
tive exhibition, being awarded a 
council medal. At the close of the 
exhibition many of the exhibitors 
desired to present articles to the 
Queen, but all were declined with 
two exceptions, one of which was 
some articles prepared by the mer- 
cerizing process. With the public 
interest thus aroused and stimu- 
lated, a great and immediate com- 
mercial success was anticipated for 
the process, and it is on record that 


a French company offered the sum 
of ,£40,000 for the patent right, 
which was refused. However, on 
account of the cost of the caustic 
alkali and the loss entailed by the 
shrinkage of the material, the pro- 
cess was never in Mercer’s lifetime, 
of much practical value in dyeing 
or printing, although it was largely 
used in a modified form in the 
preparation of a toughened paper 
called “vegetable parchment.” 

The specification of Mercer’s 
patent runs as follows : 

mercer’s patent. 

“ Improvements in the prepara- 
tion of cotton and other fabrics 
and fibrous materials,” by John 
Mercer, Eng., Pat. 1850. 

“ My invention consists in sub- 
jecting vegetable fabrics and fi- 
brous materials, cotton, flax, etc., 
either in the raw or manufactured 
state, to the action of caustic soda 
or caustic potash, dilute sulphuric 
acid or chloride of zinc, of a 
strength and temperature sufficient 
to produce the new effects and to 
give the new properties, which I 
have hereinafter described. 

“ The mode I adopt of carrying 
into operation my invention to 
cloth made from vegetable fibre 

o 

and bleached, is as follows : I 
pass the cloth through a padding 
machine charged with caustic soda, 
or caustic potash of specific grav- 
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ity say 60 to 70 degrees Tw., at 
the common temperature, say 60 
degrees Fall, or under, and with- 
out drying the cloth wash it in 
water, then pass it 

THROUGH DILUTE SULPHURIC ACID 

and wash it again ; or run the cloth 
over and under a series of rollers 
in a cistern with caustic potash or 
soda of specific gravity from 40 to 
50 degrees Tw., at the common at- 
mospheric temperature. The cloth 
then passes over and under rollers 
placed in a series of cisterns 
charged at the commencement of 
the operation with water only, so 
that at the last cistern the alkali 
has been nearly all washed out of 
the cloth. When the cloth has 
either gone through the padding 
machine or through the cisterns 
above described, I wash the cloth 
in water, pass it through dilute 
sulphuric acid, and again wash in 
water. 

When I adapt the invention to 
gray or unbleached cloth made 
from vegetable fibres, I first boil or 
steep the cloth in water, so as to 
have it thoroughly wet, and re- 
move most of the water by the 
squeezer or hydo-extractor, and 
then pass the cloth through the 
soda or potash solution' etc., as 
before described. 

“ I apply my invention in the 
same way to warps, either bleached 


or unbleached, but after passing 
through the cistern containing the 
alkali, the warps are either passed 
through squeezers or through a 
hole 

IN A METALLIC PLATE 

to remove the alkali, and then 
passed through the water cistern, 
soured and washed, as before de- 
scribed. 

“ When thread or hank yarn is 
operated upon, I immerse the 
thread or yarn in the alkali, and 
then wring out as is usually done 
in sizing or dyeing them, and after- 
wards wash, sour, and wash in 
water, as above described. 

“ When cloth made from vege- 
table fibre, cotton, flax, etc., has 
been subjected to the action of 
soda or potash, as above described, 
by padding, immersion or in any 
other way, and then freed from al- 
kali, the cloth will be found to 
have acquired certain new and val- 
uable properties the more remark- 
able of which I here describe. It 
will have shrunk in length and 
breadth, or have been less in ex- 
ternal dimensions, but thicker and 
closer, so that by the chemical ac- 
tion of soda or potash I produce on 
cotton or other vegetable fabrics 
and fibres effects 

SOMEWHAT ANALOGOUS 

to that which is produced on wool 
by the process of fulling or milling. 
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It will have acquired greater 
strength and firmness, each fibre 
requiring greater force to break it. 
It will also have become heavier 
than it was before it was acted 
upon by the alkali. It will have 
acquired greatly augmented and 
improved powers of receiving col- 
ors in printing and dyeing. The 
effects upon the vegetable fibres in 
any of its various stages before it 
is manufactured into cloth, will be 
readily understood by reference to 
its effects upon cloth composed of 
such fibres. 

“Secondly I employ sulphuric 
acid diluted to 105 degrees Tw., 
and at 60 degrees Fah. or under. I 
use this acid instead of soda or 
potash, and operate 

IN ALL RESPECTS THE SAME 

as when I use soda or potash, ex- 
cept the last souring, which is here 
unnecessary. 

“ Thirdly, when I employ solu- 
tions of chloride of zinc, instead of 
soda or potash, I use the solution 
of specific gravity 145 degrees Tw., 
and at 150 to 160 degrees, Fah., 
and operate the same in all re- 
spects as when I use soda or 
potash. 

“ When I operate on mixed 
fabrics, partly of vegetable and 
partly of silk, wool, or other ani- 
mal fibre, such as delaines, I pre- 
fer the strength of the alkali not 


to be over 40 degrees Tw., and 
the heat not above 50 degrees 
Fall., lest the animal fibres should 
be injured. 

“I may, in conclusion, remark 
that the construction of the appar- 
atus or machinery, and the strength 
and temperature of the soda or 
potash may be varied to a consid- 
erable extent. For instance, caus- 
tic soda or potash may be used 
even as low as 20 degrees Tw., and 
still give improved properties to 
cloth, particularly if the tempera- 
ture be low, for the lower the tem- 
perature, the more effectively the 
soda or potash acts.” 

I have given Mercer’s specifica- 
tions almost “in extenso,” because 
there appears to exist a 

CONSIDERABLE WANT OF KNOWLEDGE 

regarding the details of Mercer’s 
work ; and quite a number of ob- 
servations have been put forth as 
novel which are clearly foreshad- 
owed therein ; e. g., the desirability 
of reducing the temperature when 
treating union cloth. Mercer fur- 
ther found that strong solutions of 
calcium chloride, stannous chlo- 
ride, arsenic acid, or phosphoric 
acid will also induce the merceriz- 
ing effect, but are less active and 
more troublesome than caustic 
alkali. ■ 

Another interesting observation 
was that the addition of zinc oxide 
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greatly increases the action of the 
caustic soda, so that caustic liquor 
too dilute to be effective when used 
alone (say 20 degrees Tw.,) is ren- 
dered as active as a much stronger 
(40 degrees Tw.) solution when 
zinc oxide is added in the propor- 
tions of ZnO plus 4NaOH. 

THE MERCERIZING PROCESS 

in its original form has, ever since 
its discovery, been used to a lim- 
ited extent for the production of 
crepon effects on cotton cloth, 
these being produced either by the 
local application of the thickened 
alkaline solution by means of en- 
graved rollers, or more usually in 
the following manner : the cloth is 
printed in those portions which it 
is desired to protect with a thick 
solution of gum arabic or Senegal, 
which acts as a resist towards the 
caustic soda solution. On treat- 
ment with the latter the fabric is 
therefore affected only in the un- 
protected portions, which shrink 
and cause the remainder of the 
cloth to pucker up. Many pleas- 
ing effects may be produced in this 
manner. 

Mercer clearly recognized the 
adaptability of his process to the 
treatment of union materials com- 
posed of cotton and wool or silk, 
since 

SUCH APPLICATION IS MENTIONED 

in his patent. The process was 


somewhat extensively used in 
France about 1880 for producing 
crepon effects on silk-cotton ma- 
terial, but fell into disrepute, ow- 
insf to the rotting of the silk which 
occurs. Within the last few years 
it has, however, been largely em- 
ployed for similar styles in wool- 
cotton cloth, the process being car- 
ried out at a low temperature, as 
indicated by Mercer, to reduce the 
liability of injury to the wool. 

Another application of the pro- 
cess, which has been in use since 
Mercer’s time, consists in the pre- 
paration of calico printer’s blan- 
kets. These are still employed, 
and are made by cementing to- 
gether, by means of India rubber 
solution, two pieces of unbleached 
mercerized cotton cloth. These 
are much cheaper and better than 
the woolen or mackintosh blanket 
in use previously. 

The most recent and most im- 
portant application of the mercer- 
izing process is based upon the ob- 
servation that if the shrinkage of 
the cotton, which naturally occurs, 
is prevented by mechanical force, 
the fibre is found to have acquired 
a lustre which may be almost equal 
to that of silk, and which is of a 
permanent character. 

THE VALUABLE PROPERTIES 

imparted by the ordinary mercer- 
izing process, viz , increased 
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strength and affinity for coloring 
matters, are also found when cotton 
is mercerized under tension, so 
that, as already mentioned, the 
process has practically placed a 
new fibre in the hands of the tex- 
tile manufacturer. 

It appears to be somewhat doubt- 
ful to whom the honor of discov- 
ery of this lustreing effect is due, 
but it is remarkable that it re- 
mained unnoticed for so long a pe- 
riod, and the introduction of the 
process is probably a direct out- 
come of the increased use of Mer- 
cer’s original process during the 
last few years. 

THIS NOTABLE ADVANCE 

will probably not be the only 
result of the closer examination 
of the old process, since the pro- 
cess suitably modified is now 
adapted to all-wool material, to 
which it imparts an increasing 
affinity for coloring effects may 
be produced by a single dyeing 
oneration. 

X 

In 1895, A. Scheurer investi- 
gated the effect of caustic soda 
on cotton under varying condi- 
tions of concentration, time and 
temperature, and entirely cor- 
roborated the earlier results pub- 
lished by Mercer. He found that 
the action is most effective in 
the cold, that the maximum 
shrinkage is brought about by 


using caustic soda at 50 degrees 
Tw., and that with this strength 
of liquid the action is complete 
after steeping for one minute. 

LUSTREING COTTON. 

In connection with the new 
process of lustreing cotton by 
mercerization, it will be interest- 
ing to notice the older methods 
which have been proposed with 
the object of imparting a perma- 
nent lustre to this fibre. 

Much the most important of 
these was the production of so- 
called “artificial silk” which has 
also been termed “lustro-cellulose.” 
In this, although the manufactured 
fibre is chemically identical or 
nearly so with cotton cellulose it 
entirely differs from cotton fibre 
in physical structure, since at one 
stage of the process the substance 
is entirely in solution. In the 
preparation of “artificial silk,” cot- 
ton fibre is first treated with nitric 
acid, and thereby converted into a 
mixture of “ cellulose tri ” and 
“ tetra nitrate.” This substance 

IS THEN DISSOLVED 

in alcohol-ether (a mixture of alco- 
hol and ether), forming a colorless 
viscous solution (collodion) which 
may be formed into a continuous 
thread in various ways. Lehner 
forces the solution through fine 
glass orinces into water, where it 
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solidines, while De Chardonnet 
dries the filament by removal of 
the solvent by a current of warm 
air. 

At this stage the product con- 
tains about 1 1 to 12 per cent, of 
nitrogen, and is highly inflamma- 
ble. It is therefore “ denitrated ” 
by treatment with a solution of 
sodium sulphide or sodium phos- 
phate, and the fibre prepared in 
this manner exhibits a lustre 
equal to that of silk, and is not 
more inflammable than ordinary 
cotton. 

The tensile strength of “ arti- 
ficial silk ” is about 70 per cent, of 
that of natural silk, and the elas- 
ticity of the two fibres is about in 
the same proportion. It is much 
less costly than natural silk, but 
as will be evident from its process 
of manufacture, it is far more 
expensive than the lustro-cellulose 
produced by mercerizing under 
tension. 

ANOTHER PROCESS 

for imparting lustre is somewhat 
similar to an old but little used 
process which consisted in im- 
pregnating cotton fibre with an 
alkaline solution of natural silk. 
In the new process the fibre is 
impregnated with an alcoholic 
solution of a basic coal-tar dye 
mixed with collodion. The col- 
lodion acts as a mordant 'and thus 


fixes the basic color. In this 
manner very brilliant colors may 
be obtained and the cotton ren- 
dered lustrous, but the fibre does 
not compare favorably in this 
respect with the “ artificial silk. ” 

Nothing is said in the patent 
specification respecting the deni- 
trating of the fibre but if this is 
not done it is obvious that the 
“lustred” cotton will be highly 
inflammable. 

The glazing effect produced on 
cotton cloth or yarn by the friction 
and pressure of a calendar, etc., is 
of an entirely different character 
to the lustre of artificial silk or 
mercerized cotton. The former is 
due to the flattening of the surface 
of the threads, but the effect on 
the individual fibres is very slight 
indeed, whereas in the latter case 
the glossy appearance imparted 
to the fibre is due to the fact that 
each separate fibre is rendered 
lustrous. 


LECTURE POSTPONED. 


Diddereau — “ Did you attend 
the lecture of Prof. Hardhead on 
‘Grip, a Malady of the Imagina- 
tion’ ? ” 

Biddereau — He did not lec- 
ture.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Down with the grip,” 
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IMPARTING A WOOLEN APPEARANCE TO NON- 
WOOLEN FABRICS. 

From the Boston Journal of Commerce. 


Not by any means in the di- 
rection of deception or falsity is 
our subject going to lead us 
today, though on its face it 
might seem to have that tendency. 
There is a legitimate class of 
fabrics made from cottons and 
low-smade woolen stocks that are 

O 

required to finish so as to have the 
appearance and feel of a woolen 
textile, and this not with any de- 
sire to deceive, but merely to add 
value and useful qualities to the 
otherwise important class of cloths. 
Naturally it is not a very difficult 
matter to so handle a cloth that is 
woolen at bottom as to give it 
woolen-like qualities ; though it is 
sometimes difficult to make a good 
woolen effect out of a basis of 
woolen stock that is absolutely 
inferior. But when we come to 
handle a cotton fabric and try to 
impart the qualities of a wool, it is 
a different thing. Yet even this 
is not beyond the range of possi- 
bility, differing as these two fabrics 
do in nature and characteristics. 


Two things are absolutely neces- 
sary in a cloth that would have the 
woolen effects in its finish. One 
is body, the other is softness or 
pliability. The two are almost 
diametrically opposed to each 
other, and yet their production is 
not out of the question. The only 
way to proceed in the premises is 
to take the cotton or inferior cloth 
either in stock or in manufactured 
state and treat it with some sub- 
stance which will give a wool body 
or firmness to it. Once we have 
got the body we can then treat it 
so as to give the fibre the neces- 
sary naturalness and pliability. It 
not infrequently happens that the 
first substance used hardens the 
fabric beyond all possibility of use, 
unless the next part of the process 
is gone through with in addition. 
The wool quality, in fact, depends 
most largely upon this last part of 
the process, and unless it is prop- 
erly carried out the first part will 
leave the stock in worse shape than 
it originally found it. 
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Now, suppose we have our 
goods ready and want to impart 
the added weight necessary, it is 
usually done by the employment of 
some of the starches commonly 
used in finishing. If it is desired 
to impart only a slight woolen ef- 
fect which will require merely a 
moderate addition in weight, wheat 
starch is used. This will produce 
the firmness required in the lighter 
grades of goods. If the goods are 
quite light, and it is necessary to 
raise them to a considerable 
weight, china clay is used in con- 
junction with the starch. The 
china clay acts as a weighting ma- 
terial without causing any other 
noticeable change in the fabric. 
More weight and body is imparted 
to the cotton or inferior fabric by 
corn starch, next to wheat. Wheat 
produces the most moderate ef- 
fect, corn starch next, and most of 
all, potato, starch. The potato 
starch has the most marked effect 
of the three, and is always em- 
ployed where the fabric requires a 
sabstantial addition of weight and 
body. 

These starches will thus furnish 
the required body. It is next nec- 
essary to arrange to impart the 
soft and natural feel so character- 
istic of the wool. Fats and oils in 
particular manner and composition 
are what are employed for this part 
of the work. They will naturally 


vary as to condition and ma- 
nipulation with the particular 

finish that is desired, and hence 

must be used with judgment 

and discretion. In addition to 
the softening of the surface feel of 
the ooods which these materials 

O 

bring about they also impart a 
sort of a lustre or brilliancy which 
is an invaluable item and which 

is almost always present in a wool 
of any good grade. These oils 
and fats exercise a two-fold func- 
tion, then, where they are used for 
the purpose of giving the woolen 
appearance to a cotton or inferior 
fiber. The most common sub- 
stances used for this purpose are 
animal fats, such as tallow or lard, 
They make a nice lustre and they 
give a good rich feel to the cloth. 
The lard must be used, if at all, in 
small proportions, and it must be 
boiled up thoroughly with the 
starch. If too much of it gets in, 
it will give a distinctively silky ap- 
pearance, which is not desirable on 
a woolen fiber. 

In addition to lard or tallow, 
such oils as palm oil, paraffin, and 
cocoanut are sometimes employed. 
Soap of certain kinds may be 
used, and even wax is sometimes 
found to be a desirable agent. Of 
all the last-named materials un- 
doubtedly the best results are 
brought about by the palm oil, 
which has a most happy effect on 
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the fibres. It produces all the 
wool qualities except the hardness 
and body and may be employed 
freely. Cocoanut oil is good, but 
not so effective in its results as 
plam oil. You can, in fact, get 
pretty nearly the palm-oil effect by 
using the cocoanut oil, if you use 
enough of it. Wax, when used, 
gives more of the gloss than the 
other substances, but it errs in just 
this particular if not carefully em- 
ployed. It will give so much of a 
luster that the difference is at once 
apparent. 

The preparation and handling 
of the various materials employed 
is quite an important feature of 
the work. For instance, the 
starches that are used to lay the 
basis of the wool effect are boiled 
and applied in solution. The 
question is as to the exact amount 
of boiling required. If the goods 
are expected to have a perceptible 
and permanent solidity, the starch 
that is longest boiled will stand 
the pressing best and give the 
most durable results. If, on the 
other hand, the permanence is 
subordinate, and the quantity of . 
additional weight the main thing 
in the finish, a less boiled starch 
will probably answer better. The 
pressure need not be quite so 
severe and the weight will be more 
largely increased. 

Of course, it is well known that 


all these expedients fall far short 
of the real end in view. It is not 
possible to make a woolen fabric 
out of a cotton or different fiber, 
and whatever course we adopt can 
only lead to partly satisfactory re- 
sults. But if care is exercised, and 
if the main principles herein laid 
down are carried out, the altera- 
tion in appearance will be suffi- 
ciently noticeable to bring about 
all lhat could be desired, working 
as we would be on such low-class 
stocks. 

Randolph. 


THE VOW. 


Blue eyes flashing, figure dashing, 

Hair of ruddy auburn hue ; 

Quite the fashion, always smashing. 
Can’t be managed noisy Sue ! 

When you ask her or you task her 
Why neglect she this or that. 

Fast or faster than you ask her 
Is she ieady for a spat ! 

We would lend 'her, we would rend her 
And I think she knows we would. 

We would send her on a bender, 

If we only, only could ! 

We can’t woo her, we can’t sue her, 

And we thought her such a pearl — 

But we’ll do her, this gum chewer, 

Saucy, lazy, servant girl ! 

Ormsby A. Court, 
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PIQUE CLOTH.— Continued. 

By THOMAS NELSON. 


The building of the harness or 
chain plan is as follows : 

For first pick, raise 1, 2 harness. 

For second pick, raise 3, 4 harness. 

For third pick, raise 1, 2 harness. 

For fourth pick, raise 3, 4 harness. 

For fifth pick, raise 1, 2, 3, 4 harness. 

For sixth pick, raise 1, 2, 3, 4 harness. 

For seventh pick, raise 1, 2 harness. 

For eighth pick, raise 3, 4 harness. 

For ninth pick, raise 1, 2 harness. 

For tenth pick, raise 3, 4 harness. 

For eleventh pick, raise 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8 
harness. 

For twelfth pick, raise 3, 4, 3, 6, 7, 8 
harness. 

This will require twelve picks 
to complete one full repeat of the 
pattern, yet at the same time it will 
be noticed that only ten picks are 
intersected with the yarn, as on 
the fifth and sixth picks all the 
front or face harness are raised and 
consequently the filling that is 
picked through does not intersect 
in any manner with the threads, 
but is simply laid in between the 
backing threads and the face cloth, 
so that it will be readily seen that 
there being no intersecting if a 
coarser filling were put in we 


should have as a result a more pro- 
nounced or embossed effect as al- 
ready stated. On the eleventh and 
twelfth picks it will also be seen 
how the cord or rib is formed by 
raising all the back threads to the 
surface of the face cloth which in- 
tersection and being held at a tight 
tension causes the furrow to be 
made, the harness for face cloth 
weaving plain all the time. If the 
backing threads were to be taken 
out a perfectly plain cloth would be 
the result. 

When weaving these cloths a 
cord is generally attached from a 
harness lever in the dobby head to 
the check pawl on the take up mo- 
tion so that when the wadding 
picks are being inserted a peg 
placed in chain will cause the cords 
to raise the check pawl and so pre- 
vent any take up. This is gener- 
ally done, but will of course de- 
pend upon the weight of goods re- 
quired to be made, for by raising 
up the check pawl heavier goods 
will naturally result. 

Before proceeding with the par- 
ticulars as to beaming when two 
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warps are used it is necessary to 
consider which of the warps the 
selvage threads have to be run 
from. In this case, as already seen, 
the take up of the warp for the 
face cloth amounts to somewhere 
about 20 per cent., so that it is 
clear a very good selvage could not 
be obtained from this, as it would 
cause them to be loose and baggy. 
The result then will be that the 
selvage threads be added to the 
warp for the backing threads which 
shrinkage only amounts to about 3 
per cent, On account of this 
small shrinkage the selvages are 
apt to get tight occasionally but 
this is certainly the lesser of the 
two evils and is in general use, but 
undoubtedly whenever possible 
the best way to obtain the most 
perfect selvage when there is so 
great a difference in the amount of 
shrinkage is to use extra spools. 

BEAMING. 

The yarn having been wound 
from the bobbins or --yarns in the 
spooler frame, on to the warper 
spools, are then placed in the creel 
of the warper machine. These 
are for the face cloth 2400 threads 
and as a good size of creel and one 
that is often used is capable of 
only holding 500 spools, then it is 
advisable to distribute the number 
of threads as evenly as possible, 
therefore the first warp could be 


made on a set of fine warpers 
beams with 480 threads on each. 

For the second warp for the 
backing threads with 40 threads 
added for selvage two warpers 
beams with 415 threads on each 
and one with 410 threads could be 
made as the set. If an order was 
given for 100 pieces, 50 yards long, 
then for the first set of beams 
these would require to be 6000 
yards put on the beam. 

50 yards -f- 20 °/ 0 — 60 yards. 

60 yards 60 X 100 =60:0 yards. 

For the second set these would 
require to be 5150 yards put on 
the beam. 

50 yds. 3 0 / o added = 51 . 5100 = 5150 yds. 

The beams are then taken to the 
slashing room where they are put 
through the slashing frame, the 
size is added and the pieces marked 
the required length. 

After the warp has been placed 
in the loom and started up, that 
pattern can be woven for which 
the chain plan has already been 
given. This will of course produce 
an ordinary pique cloth, but we 
can by the same warp obtain a 
variation of patterns by altering 
the chain plan. For instance, a 
fancy effect can be got by having 
the ribs set apart from each other 
of say about 1-4 or 3-8 of an inch, 
and having the back warp inter- 
weaving with the face cloth be- 
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tween each rib. The chain plan 
will be made just as in the preced- 
ing example, so as to get the rib 
with the wadding picks. Then 
for the pattern that has to be made 
between the ribs, for two picks 
the backing threads are brought 
to the surface of the cloth, and for 
the next two picks the backing 
threads are depressed, and the fill- 
ing intersected with the face warp 
as in plain cloth. This can be 
repeated just as often as the width 
between the ribs is required to be, 
and, as will be seen, the continued 
locking or stitching of the backing 
threads with the face cloth will 
give a good effect, and at the same 
time a good, useful, and service- 
able fabric will be made, especially 
suitable for ladies’ white dress 
goods. When the backing threads 
are brought to the surface of the 
face cloth, the threads of the face 
warp will be making plain cloth. 
For the chain plan, make just as 
in previous example, but instead of 
continuing to make a wide rib, 
make the two picks as stated just 
so often as required. 


STATE HEARING. 


On Tuesday, January 31st, there 
was a hearing before the Educa- 
tion Committee at the State House, 
Boston, the purpose of which to 


act on a petition presented by the 
trustees of the Lowell Textile 
School for an appropriation of 
$25,000 to meet the coming de- 
mands of the school. The fol- 
lowing men from the school were 
present : Joseph W. Bailey, Cot- 
ton, ’99; James H. Cuttle, Wool 
and Worsted ’99 and R. R. Sleeper, 
(known among the boys as “ rail- 
road ” Chemistry and Dyeing, 1900. 
Mr. Noble and Mr. Childs repre- 
sented the evening class. Several 
of the trustees were present and 
spoke to the committee, setting 
forth the very great necessity of 
such a school in this part of the 
country, also its many advantages, 
both to the manufacturers and to 
the students themselves. 

The committee seemed very 
favorably impressed with the work 
of the students, some of which 
was shown them by Mr. Crosby 
and they decided to pay a visit to 
the school and so learn more of 
its purpose, methods of operation 
etc. 

The students present answered 
several questions put to them by 
the chairman of the committee 
which pertained principally to the 
advantages derived from their study 
at the school. At the close of the 
hearing the students took lunch 
with Mr. Crosby at Young’s. 

James H. Cuttle. 
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MAKING UP HER MIND. 


“Now, which would you advise, 
dear? You see, with the red I 
shan’t be able to wear my magenta 
hat.” 

“ Well, then, why not have gray 
on it ? 

“Yes — yes, I think the gray will 
be more useful.” 

“ It’s a good material.” 

“Yes, and it’s a pretty gray. 
You know what I mean, dear; not 
a common gray. Of course, gray 
is always an uninteresting color.” 

“ It’s quite.” 

“ And then, again, what I feel 
about the red is that it is warm- 
looking. Red makes you feel 
warm even when you’re not warm. 
You know what I mean, dear.” 

“ Well, then, why not have the 
red ? It suits you — red.” 

“ No, do you really think so ? ” 

“ Well, then, you’ve got a color, 
I mean, of course.” 

“Yes, that is the drawback to 
red. No, I think, on the whole, 
the gray is safer.” 

“ Then, you will take the gray, 
madam ? ” 

“Yes, I think I’d better; don’t 
you, dear ? ” 

“ I like it myself very much.” 

“ And it’s good wearing stuff. I 
shall have it trimmed with — Oh, 
you haven’t cut it off, have you ? ” 

“ I was just about to, Madam.” 


“ Well, don’t for a moment. 
Just let me have another look at 
the red. You see, dear, it has just 
occurred to me — that chinchilla 
would look so well on the red.” 

“ So it would, dear.” 

“And you see, I’ve got the chin- 
chilla.” 

“ Then have the red. Why 
not? ” 

“ Well, there is the hat I’m 
thinking of.” 

“ You haven’t anything else you 
could wear with that ? ” 

“ Nothing at all, and it would 
go so beautifully with gray. Yes, 
I think I’ll have the gray. It’s 
always a safe color — gray.” 

“ Fourteen yards, I think you 
said, Madam ? ” 

“Yes, fourteen yards will be 
enough ; because I shall mix it 
with — one minute. You see, dear, 
if I take the gray I shall have 
nothing to wear with my black 
jacket.” 

“ Won’t it go with gray ? ” 

“ Not well — not so well as with 
red.” 

“ I should have the red then. 
You evidently fancy it yourself.” 

“ No, personally I prefer the 
gray. But then one must think of 
everything, and — good gracious ! 
That’s surely not the right time?” — 
From Jerome s “ Second Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow .” 
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EDITORIAL. 


February will go down as a 
record-breaker for cold and frost. 

Boys, be careful, or it may be 
the sofa pillow that will let out the 
caterwaul. 

There are many answers stand- 
ing over, which shall receive atten- 
tion at the first opportunity. 

Frank A. Munsey, the New 
York publisher, will, it is reported, 
establish a hosiery mill, employing 
about 1,000 hands. 


What next? Cats’ tails! A 
vegetable fibre grown in swamps, 
is manufactured into sofa cushions 
and pillows. 

To make a range of samples, 
especially double and three-ply 
fabrics, within twenty-four hours, 
is expeditious work, and shows 
good system and management. 

This will not be the first time 
that a successful publisher has 
ventured in the textile trade. The 
publishers of the Utica Globe 
have made an attempt to manu- 
facture shoddies. 


The Lowell Textile School was 
visited on Wednesday, Feb. 8th, 
by Representative Watson of 
Lowell and Representative A. A. 
Simmons of Grafton, Worcester 
Co., who went into careful and 
detailed inquiry as to scope, aims, 
and equipment. Both expressed 
themselves as being well pleased 
with the school. 

The methods in vogue are such 
that the management is always 
ready for and glad to receive visits 
from anyone interested in the 
work. 
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There are several letters that 
came too late for insertion this 
month. Correspondence should 
reach us not later than the 15th of 
each month, if it has to be pub- 
lished the first day of the following 
month. 

A manufacturer was in New 
York, Saturday morning, and 
found that his line of samples did 
not include fancy-backed golf 
cloakings. He returned to the 
mill by the 1 o’clock p. m. train, 
travelling over 200 miles. The 
yarn was in stock, but the pattern 
had to be designed, the warp to be 
dressed, woven and finished. This 
was all accomplished, and good 
orders taken in New York City on 
the following Tuesday morning. 


Our Picture. — The third year 
evening design class. As will be 
noticed, these men are all em- 
ployed in the mills of Lowell, 
Lawrence and vicinity. They 
have never been absent at roll call 
for two years at the evening ses- 
sion at the Lowell Textile School. 

The photograph was taken by 
John Powell, Columbian Studio, 
South Whipple Street, Lowell, 
Mass. The half tone is a spe- 
cially good one, bringing out the 
full technical excellence of the 


print. It is made by the Suf- 
folk Engraving Co., Washington 
Street, Boston. 


LADY CHURCHILL'S 

MAGAZINE. 


The Paris correspondent of the 
Daily Mail says: “ Lady Randolph 
Churchill (formerly Miss Jerome 
of New York) is about to start a 
magazine on new lines. It will be 
sumptuously bound, and sold at 
a guinea per copy. Her son, Hon. 
Winston Churchill, will assist her 
in conducting it, and the list of 
contributors will include Emperor 
William and other royal person- 
ages.” 

o 


The art department of the Tex- 
tile School has a fine library, con- 
taining the works of Racinet and 
Owen Jones, on historical orna- 
ment, also numerous other books 
on textile design, historical orna- 
ment, and plant form. A number 
of plates are mounted on cards, in 
a convenient form for the pupils 
to handle. The school is doing 
good work, in the direction of 
forming a distinctively American 
school of design. As all true art- 
ists say, American designing is an 
indiscriminate and often disastrous 
mingling of every style from Ori- 
ental to English. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

OVER AND UNDER EXPOSURE. 


In describing the development 
of a negative, it has been assumed 
that it has so far been a case of 
plain sailing with the photographic 
tyro. Some of the rocks or pit- 
falls, which usually lie in the way, 
may now be mentioned. 

If, upon applying the developing 
solution, the image takes a very 
long time to appear, it may be 
concluded that either a too brief 
exposure has been given, or that 
the developer is too weak. If the 
former be the case, it will be signi- 
fied by the high lights, such as the 
sky, etc., eventually acquiring 
vigor, the deep shadows being 
either exceedingly tardy in ap- 
pearing, or failing to come out at 
all. If, on the contrary, there be 
no such wide distinction between 
the lights and shadows, but only a 
general disinclination of any image 
to appear, the presumption is that 
the fault lies with the developer. 
The remedy in this latter case is 
to increase the proportion of the 
alkali, which treatment will never 
fail in bringing out the details. It 
is not wise to add so much as to 
render the development too rapid. 


Again, it happens with many 
brands of gelatine dry plates that 
the presence of alkali in such a 
proportion as would effect a very 
quick development may “fog” or 
veil the shadows. This is pre- 
vented by the addition of two or 
three drops of a fifteen-grain solu- 
tion (i. e., fifteen grains to an ounce 
of water) of bromide of potassium 
or bromide of ammonium, the 
function of which is to prevent any 
abnormal deposit on the shadows, 
or to keep them clean ; but, owing 
to the retarding influence of the 
bromide, it must be used sparingly. 
However, it permits of the em- 
ployment of a larger amount of 
alkali than it would be safe to in- 
troduce into the developer without 
such a check upon its energy. It 
is not quite easy to say precisely 
how much to be added, because of 
the diversity in character of com- 
mercial plates, the best treatment 
for one brand not being necessarily 
that for another. There are some 
plates which require no bromide 
at all, while others are very liable 
to fog unless a liberal proportion 
is present. 
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Should the image make its ap- 
pearance with too much rapidity 
all over, the shadows coming si- 
multaneously with the lights, it 
may be taken as evidence of over- 
exposure. In this case it is neces- 
sary to act promptly, and at once 
to pour the developer back into 
the glass measure, and add to the 
solution a liberal dose of bromide, 
say, four drops, or more, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the 
case, and, having shaken the solu- 
tion so as to mix it well up, return 
it to the plate which, in the mean- 
time, had been rinsed under the 
tap. 

The object of this is to re- 
tard the action of the developer 
upon the shadows, which are thus 
held in check, while the develop- 
ing action goes on in the high 
lights. Under this altered condi- 
tion of the developer the plate 
may be subjected to its action for 
a prolonged period without dan- 
ger of the shadows becoming 
fogged. If it is known before- 
hand, or very strongly suspected, 
that the plate has received much 
too long an exposure, then will it 
be wise to introduce two or three 
drops of the bromide solution along 
with the pyrogallic acid previous 
to adding any alkali at all, as this 
will in some measure ameliorate 
the effects of over-exposure, while 
the alkali may also have its action 


checked by a similar addition of 
bromide. 

What has been said applies, of 
course, to pyrogallic development, 
and it can be readily inferred that 
by an intelligent adjustment of the 
component parts of the developer, 
or perhaps, more correctly speak- 
ing, of the alkali and the bromides, 
a considerable latitude in the ex- 
posure is permissible. In all pho- 
tographic operations, development, 
more than any other, requires the 
exersise of judgment. Almost 
everything else can be effected by 
a hard-and-fast rule, but develop- 
ment is amenable to the intelli- 
gence of the operator, an intelli- 
gence that must be exercised in 
the case of every individual plate. 

In fenus-oxalate development 
there is not the same degree of 
latitude as that by pyrogallic, al- 
though in cases of overexposure 
the latent or even partially devel- 
oped image is amenable to the re- 
tarding influence of bromide, a 
few drops of which may, especially 
at the initial stage of development, 
be added with marked advantage. 
Another factor in facility of de- 
velopment is weakening the de- 
veloper by the addition of water. 

The darkening of the developer, 
which not infrequently becomes of 
a muddy-looking nature after re- 
maining on the plate for a few 
minutes, may be prevented by sul- 
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phite of soda. One of the best 
ways to employ this salt is to sat- 
urate with it the water in which 
the pyrogallic acid is dissolved. 
Provided this is done, an aqueous 
solution of the acid may be made 
which will keep good for a long 
time; whereas, if it be dissolved in 
water alone, without the sulphide, 
it will decompose with so great a 
degree of rapidity as to render its 
preparation in this way a loss. 

There are several other addi- 
tions which may be made to the 
solution which will prevent the 
pyro from decomposing, but the 
consensus of opinion points to sul- 
phite of soda as being the best at 
present known. 

It will prove highly educational 
to the beginner if he will develope 
a plate without such addition, and 
note the state in which he finds 
the developer at its close, and 
afterwards go through the same 
operation with a second plate, a 
liberal proportion of sulphite being 
mixed with the developer. So 
clear will it remain in the latter 
case, compared with the muddiness 
of the former, that he will be 
tempted to use it over again on 
the succeeding plate, which may. 
in many instances, be done with 
advantage. F. U. 


It is time to organize base ball 
teams. 


2 1 

EXPERIMENTS FOR THE 
CHEMICAL CLASS. 


Write with acetate of cobalt or 
with muriate of cobalt previously 
purified from the iron which it 
generally contains, when the writ- 
ing has become dry the letters will 
be invisible — warm the paper a 
little and the writing will become a 
beautiful blue. 

Half fill a tumbler with lime 
water, then breathe into it fre- 
quently, at the same time stirring 
it with a piece of glass, the fluid 
which was perfectly transparent 
will gradually become quite white, 
and, if allowed to remain at rest, 
chalk will be deposited. 


Mr. W. H. Dodge, designer for 
the Lowell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is an enthusiast on color. 
He says that few people realize 
how important a part color plays 
in our lives. The business man 
goes into the country to recuper- 
ate, but he does not realize how 
much of the restfulness is derived 
from the green color of grass and 
woods. A person inclined to be 
melancholy, Mr. Dodge thinks, 
should not go to the seashore, for 
the reason that the prevailing 
colors are of the cold blues and 
grays, and they have a marked 
effect upon a sensitive mind. 
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LOWELL TEXTILE JOURNAL. 

CLASS ITEMS. 


\YM. R. MOORHOUSE, Sub Editor. 

The second term of the school 
year, commenced Feb. 6 at the 
Lowell Textile School, and will 
end June 2, 1899. 

All of the members of the class 
of 1901 are back with one or two 
exceptions. 

Baseball is beginning to “ bud ’’ 
at the Textile school and the stu- 
dents predict a fast team for the 
coming season. 

Class Proverbs. 

One mistake is one too manv. 

j 

Don’t move a house to eret a 

o 

stick of wood out of the cellar. 

He who is in deep water must 
sink or swim. 

Don’t make two fires to cook 
one bird. 


The best way to learn a lesson is 
to study it. 

Jefferson’s Ten Rules. 

Take things by the smooth han- 
dle. 

Pride costs more than hunger, 
thrist and cold. 

We seldom repent of having 
eaten too little. 

Nothing is troublesome that we 
do willingly. 

Never spend your money before 
you have earned it. 

Never buy what you don’t want 
because it is cheap. 

Never trouble another for what 
you can do yourself. 

Never put off until tomorrow 
what you can do today. 

How much pain the evils have 
cost us that never have happened. 

When angry, count ten before 
you speak. 

“Charlie,” “come and kiss me.” 


BETTER PAY FOR OPERATIVES. 


At room 441, state house, before 
the committee on education, at 
10.30 yesterday forenoon, a hear- 
ing was given on the petition of 
the Lowell Textile School for an 
additional grant of $25,000 from 
the treasury of the commonwealth 
for the purposes of the school. 

Senator Parsons is chairman of 
the committee, Representative Le- 


land house chairman, and Repre- 
sentative Judd clerk. 

There were present at the hear- 
ing : A. G. Cumnock, Hon. Fred 
Lawton, A. S. Covel, James T. 
Smith, A. S. Lyon, E. S. Hylan, 
Thomas Walsh, of the school 
trustees; Senator Putnam, Repre- 
sentatives Hayes,- Watson, Varney 
and Sparks, Principal Crosby of 
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the Textile School, with a number 
of the pupils, and ex-Principal 
Brooks. 

Prior to the hearing, some 
printed advance sheets of consular 
reports, having a bearing on tech- 
nical education, were circulated. 

The hearing opened in behalf of 
the petition with remarks by A. S. 
Covel, treasurer of the Tremont 
and Suffolk Mills of Lowell and 
of Fall River mills. He spoke in 
a general way, and said that Mas- 
sachusetts, being away from the 
base of supplies, the economic law 
has been averse to it. So it has 
been recognized that if the State 
is to secure the industries and 
keep them, such schools as the 
Textile School for higher educa- 
tion in the direction of skilled tex- 
tile work should be encouraged. 

Ex-Senator Lawton of Lowell 
said the situation had been better 
stated in writing, in the Brinted 
document, than he could state it. 
It had been the aim to epitomize 
the situation in that. He did not 
think it wise to go into the general 
discussion of textile schools. He 
simply presented the condition and 
needs of the schools. Mr. Covel, 
who represents the commonwealth 
in the trustees, has given you his 
views. He hoped that the com- 
mittee could manage to come up 
and see the school in the day- 
time. 


Thomas Walsh of the trustees 
informed the committee that he 
was English-born, and brought up 
among the textile industries of 
Great Britain. He entered into a 
review of the progress of textile 
industries and the textile schools 
established by England to retain 
her standing in the way of high- 
class manufactures and chemical 
products. By the same policy we 
shall have the fruits of these in- 
dustries brought to our doors. 

He gave instances of the need 
of skilled men from textile schools 
coming within his own observa- 
tion. Anything that aids these 
industries and helps to make 
skilled laborers here instead of hav- 
ing to bring them from abroad 
should be encouraged in every 
way. Crude labor is the cheapest 
in the market. Intelligent labor is 
the highest paid. Such schools 
mean higher wages for skilled 
labor. In conclusion, he gave 
some practical illustrations of the 
value of skilled labor, and knowl- 
edge of mechanics and chemicals. 
The future of the pupils did not 
trouble him. Having given them 
the instruction and opportunity, 
we can leave them to the great 
battle of life. 

In answer to questions, Mr. 
Walsh said the money asked for is 
needed to extend the chemical 
department of the school. The 
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English schools, he said, receive 
government aid. Our School of 
Technology only teaches technical 
chemistry. For practical pur- 
poses the Textile School has to 
re-educate such pupils. 

Principal Crosby of the Textile 
School exhibited samples of the 
actual work of the pupils, weaving, 
dyeing, etc. Some of the chemical 
samples were coal tar products. 
He also showed what had been 
done from the raw product. Some 
sheets showing the work of the 
pupils in designs, he also exhib- 
ited. That feature, he said, is one 
of the most prominent in the 
school. Samples of woven stock 
were also shown. 

Several pupils of the school, 
Messrs. Cuttle, Bailey and others, 
who had no practical knowledge 
on entering, were introduced. 
They are now filling important 
positions, one of them in the 
Arlington Mills. 

Mr. Childs, an assistant at the 
Hamilton Mills, gave testimony of 
the valuable instruction he had 
received in the evening classes in 
the school, especially designing. 

Mr. Noble of the United 
States Bunting Company, Mr. 
Sleeper and Representative Var- 
ney gave valuable testimony of 
the practical benefits derived from 
the school and its work. They 
spoke from personal experience. 

E. S. Hylan, from the standpoint 
of a worsted manufacturer, told of 


the benefits of the school and 
looked to see the worsted industry 
one of the most prominent in the 
future of the country. 

Treasurer A. G. Cumnock of 
the Appleton Mills, president of 
the school trustees, set forth the 
school and noted that there is 
$181,000 worth of machinery. 
Also that all the machinery and 
charts from abroad had been 
admitted by the government free of 
duty. The school is well equipped 
and only lacks in two departments 
named. The school has become a 
child of the state and the state 
cannot afford to give it up. Give 
us the means and you will be 
proud of the school in the future. 

Senator Putnam had said that 
he didn’t think the state should ask 
for private support for the schools. 
He thought the state appropriation 
should be unquestioned. 

After remarks by ex-Senator 
Lawton, Representative Hayes 
said the chairman of the trustees 
was rather in favor of state sup- 
port. But the school can show the 
results of what has been given. 
Isn’t the money of the state well 
spent? He would favor spending 
$100,000. You have men before 
you who represent the largest cor- 
porations in the state. They are 
interested in securing and keeping 
skilled labor in this country. 

Mr. Cumnock hoped the appro- 
priation would not be cut down 
and thus cripple the school. 

The committee were evidently 
much interested in the information 
afforded and the hearing closed 

O 

about 12.15 o’clock. 
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HINTS FOR GRADUATES. 


Timely Suggestions for the Girl Who is Puzzled Over Her Thesis. 


The clay of reckoning has come 
for the Senior girl of college and 
high school. Examinations have 
some terrors to the young woman 
who has neglected her studies, but 
to the average, well-regulated girl 
who has done her daily duty faith- 
fully throughout her course, the 
bugbear of her present college 
work is the choice of a subject for 
her graduating essay, says the 
Pittsburg Dispatch. The last day 
of actual college life when in the 
heart of every graduate there burns 
the desire to do honor to alma ma- 
ter and send gratification to the 


hearts of her fond parents, not to 
mention the wish to reflect credit 
upon one’s self — this is the day to 
which few alumnae can look back 
with the pride of a successful col- 
lege career crowned with the 
triumph of a brilliant thesis well 
delivered. 

There is always something 
which interferes to prevent the full 
realization of the Freshman’s 
dream of laurel-crowned glory at 
the end of the college race, and as 
a result the feelings of the average 
graduate on the subject of her com- 
mencement thesis and its delivery 


STUDY 

the points of our different machines and com- 
pare with others. 

UNDERSTAND 

the merits and you will be convinced beyond 
a doubt of their superiority. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

American Hlactiiae Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, R I. 
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are tinged with regret, which in- 
creases with years, and sets her to 
wishing a hundred times over that 
she might go back and do it over 
as;ain. 

The chief reason for this failure 
to satisfy one’s self in the execution 
of the crowning effort in college 
life is the lack of a good subject. 
The Senior girl postpones her de- 
cision on a given topic as long as 
possible, in the hope that a better 
one may occur to her. This is 
wise enough, but leads to the final 
dilemma of taking any subject at 
the last moment when the faculty 
demand a decision and a notifica- 
tion of what the topic is to be. 

Here is a topic which combines 


the idea of “ woman’s rights ” with 
historical facts : “ What has woman 
done to prove that she is capable 
of governing her fellow men ? ” 

This is a question which admits 
of argument on both sides, and one 
may have recourse to the histories 
of many races for examples of each. 

Another manner of putting the 
topic is this : “Is woman more 
powerful as an actual ruler or as 
an influence behind the throne?’’ 

An enterprising girl who thinks 
of making journalism her means 
of livelihood would find a sympo- 
sium of some sort of a valuable 
preparation for future work. If 
properly done there would probably 
be no objection on the part of the 
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faculty to this form of graduating 
essay, and the long-suffering audi- 
ence assembled to listen would 
find it an agreeable variation from 
the usual essay on Elizabethan 
poetry, or abstruse scientific sub- 
jects which the average graduate 
is rarely fitted to discuss. 

For the young woman of legal 
propensities a good subject would 
be a comparison of woman’s 
legal status with what it was 
50 years ago. For information 
on this topic 1 should rec- 
ommend the name of Mrs. Alice 
Stone Blackwell, of the Woman’s 
Journal, Boston, as likely to 
be useful. Her name is so near 
Blackstone that it must have in- 
spired her to compile legal statis- 
tics and facts in hercapatious brain 
— at any rate, there are few things 
which concern woman from a legal 
standpoint with which she is not 
familiar. 


“ Woman’s Place in War ” is a 
timely topic upon which modern 
histories and the daily papers give 
abundant information, and there is 
plenty of room for the expression 
of personal opinion and argument. 

Finally, as a piece of general 
advice, avoid historical subjects 
which do not bear upon a topic of 
present interest and merely involve 
a compilation of facts without 
proving anything. It is impossi- 
ble to be original with such a sub- 
ject. The most that can be done 
is to rehash in different language 
the facts of recorded history. 


To remove peach stains from 
white table napkins without in- 
juring the fabric, try Javelle water 
or weak solution of oxalic acid. 
Wash out thoroughly. It is well 
to follow Javelle water with a weak 
solution of sulphurous acid. 


Samuel II. Thompson, Presideut. Elisha J. Neal, Treasurer. 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE CO., 

Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 

MILL SUPPLIES, TOOLS AND METALS. 

All kinds of Hardware and Builders’ Supplies. 

and 2~>6 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. } 
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Largest stock in the city. 


Telephone 238 - 2. 


HINTS FOR BOYS. 


A gentleman advertised for a 
boy to assist him in his office, and 
nearly fifty applicants presented 
themselves before him. Out of 
the whole number he selected one, 
and dismissed the rest. “ On what 
ground did you select that boy with- 
out a single recommendation ? ” 
“You are mistaken,” said the gen- 
tleman, “he has a great many. He 
wiped his feet when he came in, 
and closed the door after him, 
showing that he was careful ; gave 
up his seat to that lame old man 
showing that he was kind and 
thoughtful ; he took off his cap 
when he came in, answered my 


questions promptly and respect- 
fully, showing that he was polite 
and gentlemanly ; he picked up a 
book, which I had purposely laid 
upon the floor, and replaced it on 
the table, while all the rest stepped 
over it or shoved it aside ; and he 
waited quietly for his turn, instead 
of pushing or crowding, showing 
that he was honest and orderly. 
When I talked with him I no- 
ticed that his clothes were careful- 
ly brushed, his hair in nice order, 
and his teeth as white as milk ; 
and when he wrote his name I no- 
ticed that his finger nails were 
clean, instead of being tipped with 
jet like that handsome little fel- 
low’s in the blue jacket. Don’t 
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you call these things letters of rec- 
ommendation ? I do, and I would 
crive more for what I can tell about 

o 

a boy by using my eyes ten min- 
utes than all the letters of recom- 
mendation he can give. 

THE SMALLEST CIRC LI- 
LA TION. 


There is a little magazine pub- 
lished in England which never 
circulates outside the members of 
a single family. It is called the 
Dart, and is issued by Mr. J. D. 
Lamb, Indenvick Road, Hornsey. 
The Dart is the means of monthly 
communication between the mem- 
bers of a family. There are about 
thirty copies published each 
month, and they contain sketches, 
poems, reviews, and other original 
matter, all contributed by mem- 
bers of the family. It has been in 
existence fifteen years. 


W. I. HERVEY, D. D. S, 
Growp and Bridge Work 

DENTAL ROOMS, 

97 Central Street, cor. Market., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER 

SLEPT. 


Millionaire Bain, president of 
the Bain Wagon Company, whose 
death is announced from Pasa- 
dena, Cal., was familiarly known 
as the “ man who never slept. ” 
It is virtually a fact that for the 
last sixteen years he hardly slept 
an hour in his bed. Over-devotion 
to business was the cause of his 
sleeplessness. For the past ten 
years it was his custom to take 
daily trips to Chicago, riding and 
driving during the day, while at 
night he was always to be found 
either at a theatre, or billiard hall, 
which were the only places where 
he was able to get a short nap. — 
New York Journal. 


Hot water cannot be raised to 
any considerable height by suction. 


OTIS ALLEN Sc SON, 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Do you know that Legault 
& Co. can repair your watch 
j and jewelry in the best pos- 
j sible manner. 
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ROUGH ON THE TOE. 


A lady grievously tormented 
with a corn on one of her toes, 
was advised by a friend to anoint 
it with phosphorous, which in a 
weak moment she did, but forgot 
to tell her husband before retiring 
at night. 

It had just struck twelve when 
the husband awoke and was 
startled to see something sparkle 
at the foot of the bed. He had 
never heard of a fire-fly 'in the 
locality, nor did he ever remember 
seeing such an horrible looking 
object as the toe presented. 

Reaching carefully out of his 
bed till he found his slipper, he 
raised it high in the air and 
brought it down with terrible force 
upon the mysterious light. A 
shriek and an avalanche of bed- 
clothes and all was over. When 


at last he released himself from 
the avalanche, he discovered his 
wife groaning in the corner. He 
had struck the phosphorated toe. 
— The Hottsehold. 

JANUARY AN TIC I PA- 

TIONS. 


Most of the historic frosts 
either began or continued in Jan- 
uary; that of 1 205, chronicled by 
Stow, when frozen ale and wine 
were sold by weight, began on 
January 14, and lasted till March 
20. 


Gus — What are the holes for in 
the mule head? 

Aleck — Oh, just to put the pins 
in. So that you can give the baste 
more twist, and put on the screw 
to make him keep his end up. 


& E . Aa L . YO \J N G,*^ 

7, 8 and i) Hildreth Building , 


Has a complete establishment for Hair Dressing , Massage , Manicuring 

and Chiropody. 

Puces very low for work of highest order. 
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LAfUNAR FIBRE CO. 



MAM 1 A< TUKKIIS ()!•' 


Roving Cans, Boxes, Trucks, 

And oil J'onns of Mill Itoreptaclrs. 

Office and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 
L. I>. Telephone, Arlington, 44. 


THE CYCLIST CZAR. 


Perhaps the most salient features 
in the character of the Czar is his 
aversion to the needless slaughter 
of animals of any kind. He has 
recently forsworn the pleasures of 
the chase and the shooting of 
game, and since his suite, from 
motives of policy at any rate, 
refrain from indulging in this 
pastime, the beasts and birds in 
the Imperial demes nes live in un- 
disturbed quiet. For exercise the 
Czar is accustomed to take a spin 
on a bicycle, and just now he is 
often to be seen in the morning, 
dressed like a tourist, peddling 
merrily along the roads about 
Livadia. He enjoys a good game 
of tennis and pulls a fair oar. — 
“ Daily Mail.” 


THE SCHOLAR. 


My days among the dead are past ; 

Around me I behold, 

Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My never failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
I live in long — past years — 

Their virtues live, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead ; anon 
My place with them will be 
And I wi h them shall travel on 
Through all futurity, 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 

Robert Southey. 


O. <3. SARGENT'S SONS, 

GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 

Builders of Wool Washing Machines, Wool, Waste 
and Rag Dusters, Duplex Burr Pickers, 

Waste Cards, etc. 

Write for information concerning our new Automatic Cotton Dryer. 
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HHTS 


• • • • 


Our assortment of Spring Hats is destined to be one of the 
best that has ever been shown in Lowell, comprising all of 
the best known blocks, at prices that will suit the buyer. 


teagu e: teagu e: Men’s Furnishers. 

Corner Centra and Jlidde Streets . 


A CHICAGO PROPHECY 


England will fight for no trivial 
cause. When she strikes it will 
be a blow that will change the 
map of Europe, and millions of 
treasure will go to the bottom of 
the sea. The empire has become 
so vast and the possible complica- 
tions with other powers so great 
that war becomes a matter of 
business-like calculation, involving 
the interests of civilization as well 
as of commerce. When the Brit- 
ish lion grapples with the Russian 
bear in the contest for commercial 
supremacy in China, it will be 
after all the arts of diplomacy have 
failed to bring about an under- 
standing with reference to spheres 
of influence. And when the clash 
of arms comes the Cossack must 
give way to the invincible Anglo- 
Saxon, and the domination of the 
Orient by the English speaking 
races will be complete. — Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


WHAT ORGAN FIRST RE- 
LAPSES INTO SL UMBER. 


It is said by scientists to be a 
fact that all our senses do not 
slumber simultaneously, but that 
they fall into a happy state of in- 
sensibility one after another. The 
eyelids take the lead and obscure 
sight, the sense of taste is the next 
to lose its susceptibility, then fol- 
low smelling, hearing, and touch; 
the last named being the lighest 
sleeper and most easily aroused. 

It is curious that, although the 
sense of smell is one oi the 
first to slumber, it is the last to 
awake. Hearing, after touch, 
soonest regains consciousness. 
Certaiu muscles and parts of the 
body begin to sleep before others. 
Commencing with the feet, the 
slumberous influence works its way 
gradually upward to the center of 
nervous action. This will explain 
the necessity of having the feet 
comfortably warm before sound 
sleep is possible. 


Lowell Textile Journal 

TEXTILE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Before entering upon the gen- 
eral consideration of our subject, it 
is necessary that the real meaning 
of the words, “technical education” 
should be in some degree made 
clear. These two terms have been 
so bandied about, so misapplied, 
and so misunderstood, that many 
who really stand in need of such a 
course of training are now asking, 
What is technical education and 
what is a Textile education ? 

Technical instruction may be 
briefly defined as the application 
of the great principles of science 
to the various branches of indus- 
try; it gives, .in fact a knowledge 
of practical science and art adapted 
to the required purposes, and to 
the conditions imposed by the 
nature of the materials employed ; 
and it teaches the principles upon 
which the processes of working are 
based, of what nature soever the 
occupation of the worker may be. 

It will be seen then, that tech- 
nical instruction cannot be taken 
as a distinct and separate branch ; 


it must grow out of, and depend 
entirely upon a sound elementary 
education, and a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of science. 
To attempt technical instruction, 
therefore, without this basis is as 
absurd as to attempt to guide a 
steam railroad train without previ- 
ously laying the railroad bed and 
tracks. 

Taking up the subject of textile 
education, which can be defined as 
meaning a Technical education so 
far as regards Textiles. The word 
Textile is described as pertaining 
to a woven fabric, or that may be 
woven. The subject has had very 
little attention until recently in 
this country, and after all these 
years of neglect, we must do the 
best we can with our artisans 
whose time has been taken up in 
the mills, consequently their ele- 
mentary education is deficient and 
whose time for study is necessarily 
very limited. 

The work requires therefore, the 
earnest exertions of men as in 
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structors who must be thoroughly 
practical and competent workmen 
in each department, who can teach 
the elementary principles of the 
science and art, and also show 
their practical application in the 
simplest manner, it requires the 
greatest tact on the part of our 
lecturers and teachers in popular- 
ising and simplifying those studies 
which have become to be regarded 
as abstruce and difficult, and which 
are consequently approached with 
fear and dread. 

Those students require cheering 
and encouraging by the way ; they 
require that the obstacles and 
roughness which obstruct their 
path shall be removed or smooth- 
ened down. They truly want 
words to guide and hands to lead. 

As regards our young people 
male and female, admitting the 
early age at which they are gen- 
erally taken from school, a primary 
education is now within the reach 
of all, and the educational svstem 
is being improved, so as to become 
the basis for a higher system, to be 
carried out in the science classes 
which are spreading all over the 
country. It is with confidence 
that I would encourage working, 
men and others to take up the 
various branches of study in the 
several departments of a Technical 
School, and in the hope of induc- 
ing them to give the children a 


sound primary education, which is 
the best foundation for a technical 
course. 

All who are sensible to the su- 
periority of a superintendent who 
has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details in connection with his 
trade, must feel grateful that there 
are institutions where they can 
send their sons to get such in- 
structions as shall enable them to 
compete with the most skilled 
of workmen. A Technical edu- 
cation to be ultimately useful, must 
from the very beginning be of a 
defined character, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic must be mastered 
and every lesson must be a part 
and parcel of a course to be sub- 
sequently carried further, even as 
every brick, however low may be 
its situation in a wall, supports 
others in the superstructure. For 
a moment, let us compare the late 
system of apprenticeship. 

As a boy he attends a Normal 
School where he may be and in 
most cases is, well taught by a 
man who is earnest, energetic, 
self-sacrificing and conscientious, 
but the course of study is simply 
to be the three “R’s, the master is 
not conservant with higher studies, 
and in many cases he is not com- 
petent to give a technical tendency 
to his teaching, his own education 
having been merely literary in 
character, in fact unacquainted 
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with the commonest principles of 
design, construction and mechan- 
ism, although he may have read 
the science of mechanics. Their 
own education having been purely 
theoretical, and as young men are 
appointed in the schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, they 
are in most cases unacquainted 
with the industries and the pro- 
cesses carried on in the industries of 
the locality, whilst the elementary 
principles upon which those are 
founded, should certainly form 
branches of study in the school, 
so the student does not acquire a 
knowledge of the sources or quali- 
ties of raw materials in which they 
may subsequently have to work. 
The natural and unavoidable con- 
sequences of such a state of things 
is that, excepting in some of the 
industrial and manual schools 
where gardening, shoem'aking, tail- 
oring, carpentering are carried on 
as occupations, not as studies, but 
merely classed with wood chop- 
ping. The boy leaves the school 
without having received any no- 
tions of what may be called the 
theory of work, or of the sciences 
upon which the practical arts are 
based, thinking of chemistry as a 
mysterious art by which the drug- 
gist compounds medicines and 
naturally associating physics there- 
with. He looks upon a locomotive 
as a machine which somehow or 


other pulls the cars along, and 
building is to his mind merely the 
work of the bricklayer, and car- 
penter. 

Let us follow the boy, and see 
him placed in an engineer’s or rail- 
way works. He is at the com- 
mencement merely an errand or 
chore boy, being fit in fact for little 
else. 

He is subsequently posted in one 
of the departments, his instructor 
being the man under whom he 
works; but this man having his 
own work to attend to, has not 
time to teach, and even were it not 
so, he could only show the boy 
the manual operations. It is but 
rarely that a boy placed in such a 
position will have been able to 
acquire any of the scientific prin- 
ciples of his trade. 

Some brilliant exceptions there 
are, of course, but this is the gen- 
eral rule. 

When the piece of work on 
which the apprentice has been en- 
gaged is finished, it has to pass the 
foreman of the department, gen- 
erally a man who, through honesty, 
sobriety and manipulative skill, has 
risen from the ranks of the work- 
men, and whose education has been 
of a character similar to those 
around him. The foreman’s duties 
leave him no time, even if he were 
competent to give instructions, and 
thus the boy goes along. In time 
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he comes of age, and becomes a 
journeyman, he may become a 
foreman to govern others ; thus 
the rule of thumb, each man work- 
ing as his shopmates do, proceeds, 
and thus has ignorance of princi- 
ples been carried on from one gen- 
eneration to another. 

On entering the office of an 
architect or civil engineer, the 
youth has to attend to various 
office duties, to make tracings and 
so on, and get a knowledge of his 
profession in the best way he can, 
for it must be remembered that in 
a place where all are engaged in 
their business, it is not any one’s 
special duty to teach him, so that 
the embryo architect, like the 
young artisan, grows up to repeat 
what has been done by others, not 
daring to invent, being by very 
virtue of his education wholly de- 
ficient of the materials necessary 
for invention, and of the scientific 
principles which should guide him 
in designing. 

Happily these remarks do not 
apply to all our schools at the 
present day. The evening classes 
of science and art have been estab- 
lished and are doing a great and 
useful work in offering to young 
people sound instruction by com- 
petent and properly certified 
teachers. 

At the present time we have our 
Kindergarten, even learning our 


babies to tell the difference be- 
tween Form and Color, Light and 
Shade. Then there are the trade 
or manual schools where the stu- 
dent can learn the use of tools for 
leather work, carpentering and 
cabinet making and so on. These 
form a part of the work of the 
primary schools for all classes, and 
the science schools should take up 
the studies at a higher stage, when 
the student, more advanced in 
years, and with intellect improved 
by previous training, feeling in 
their daily vocations the use of the 
elementary education they have 
received and the necessity for ex- 
tended knowledge, enter into the 
lessons with earnestness and ap- 
preciation, whereas, to adults 
totally uninitiated, the necessary 
steps of the road to learning, how- 
ever much tact and power of a 
clever teacher may enable him to 
smoothen it, is still irksome in 
some cases, causing many to droop 
by the way and get discouraged, 
and to discontinue their attendance. 


School teacher, examining class 
lights on the youngest, and was so 
struck with his intelligent aspect 
that he questions him forthwith — 
“Now, my little man, what do five 
and two make ?” The little one 
remained silent. “Well, suppose 
now : I were to give you five rab- 
bits today and two tomorrow, how 
many rabbits would you possess ?” 
“Eight,” replied the juvenile, 
promptly. “Eight! Why? How 
do you make that out ? “Cause 
I’ve got one at home already.” 
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REVOLUTION IN TAPE WEAVING. 

THE POYSER LOOM. 


Professor Roberts Beaumont de- 
livered a lecture in the Textile 
Lecture Hall of the Yorkshire 
College on Thursday night, on 
“The Poyser tape loom : A revo- 
volutionary invention in power- 
loom weaving.” The lecturer 
opened by observing that they 
were highly favored, inasmuch as 
the inventor of tne Poyser loom 
had permitted them to have his 
loom on exhibition, and had acted 
in a way which they did not always 
find inventors prepared to do. He 
was wishful they should under- 
stand the loom he had invented in 
all its details and to see for them- 
themselves what it would actually 
accomplish. The Professor then 
took his audience back to the time 
— less than a century ago — when 
the click of the hand-loom was to be 
heard in the household, and spoke 
of its gradual annihilation by the 
power loom. Speaking of the 
main difficulties experienced in 
power-loom weaving, such as the 
production of a variety of weave 
design, weft coloring, and shut- 
tling, he said these, the Poyser 


loom, did not obviate. The Poyser 
loom only wove stuff an inch wide, 
such as braids, tape, ribbon, etc., 
so that in that sense it could not 
be called of a revolutionary char- 
acter. Reverting again to the 
power loom, the lecturer asserted 
that in all power looms there had 
been no new departure from the 
original mechanical invention of 
the second loom of Cartwright. 
There had been a perfecting of the 
idea rather than the invention of a 
new principle. Professor Beau- 
mont proceeded with the aid of 
diagrams to compare the intricacies 
of the ordinary looms with the 
mechanism of Mr. Poyser’s inven- 
tion. In the shedding and pick- 
ing up of the welt, and the inser- 
tion of the picks of welt, which 
were the three leading principles 
in weaving, they had in the Poyser 
loom no new principle but the old 
one perfected and extended. After 
further illustrations and explan- 
ation of the working of different 
parts of the new invention, such as 
the putting of the shuttle behind 
the batten, and the substitution of 
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the shaft by a balanced wheel and 
grooved drum, and a comparision 
with the corresponding parts of the 
power loom, Professor Beaumont 
said the merit of an invention was 
determined by its simplicity, its 
productive capacity, and its effi- 
ciency. The Poyser loom in the 
weaving of narrow fabrics was 
destined to supersede the old form 
of loom. It was easier to mani- 
pulate, and the small space which 
it occupied was greatly in its 
favor. The old loom was nine 
feet high, whilst the height of the 
new loom was two feet nine inches 
The breadth of the old loom from 
the back to the front was four and 
a half to five feet, whereas Mr. 
Poyer’s invention was only 14 
inches. On the ground of simplifi- 
cation the new loom had succeeded. 
In respect of productive power 
Professor Beaumont showed that 
whereas the old loom had not more 
than 140 to 160 picks per minute, 
the Poyser loom could be run 
without any undue strain upon 
the warp to 500 picks, and he had 
seen it working at over 1,000 picks 
per minute. Another point in its 
favor was if one of the many 
threads broke they could repair it 
without stopping the other parts 
of the loom. The efficiency of the 
loom, said the lecturer, would be 
proved by the nature of the fabric. 
The mechanism of the loom in- 


dicated a combination of parts 
working in unison, with a view of 
obtaining the maximum amount of 
material with the minimum detail. 
In conclusion the lecturer said it 
was gratifying to find that, as in 
the past, while we had taken the 
lead over other countries in the 
origination and perfecting of card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, and finish- 
ing machinery, a loom which might 
be an epoch-making one in the 
textile world had been invented by 
a fellow-countryman. 

TEXTILES MADE OUT OF 

PEAT. 

At first blush this looks ridicu- 
lous ; nevertheless, it is a fact. Peat 
from Irish bogs is being converted 
into textile fabrics. “The Drapers’ 
Record” publishes this rhapsody: 
Come, publish the tidings ! Shout voices 
Imperial, 

In the ears of a nation for good news 
agog, 

For ye haven’t to go far to git yez material 

Whin cloth can be made out of good 
Oirsh bog. 

From the fruit of the tree they make cotton 
and calico, 

From sheep they make flannel, and 
shocks for yer feet, 

And ye thread on the tail of poshterity’s 
paletot 

Whin ye walk a few shteps on the foine 
shpringy peat. 

So heaiken ye, Pathrick, don’t lave yer 
own shore, 

For ut’s “back to the land” wid yer 
mither and lass, 

For sure now Ould Oireland shud prosper 
once more, 

Wid a possible cloth mine in ivery 
morass. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CLEARING, REDUCTION, AND INTENSIFICATION. 


It frequently happens, especially 
in pyro development, that a yellow 
veil covers the completed picture. 
This may be removed by soaking 
the negative in water acidified by 
hydrochloric acid, or preferably in 
a solution consisting of — 

Alum ... 2 ounces. 

Citric acid . I ounce. 
Water . . io ounces, 

but in both cases the negative 
should be well washed both before 
and after clearins:. 

In addition to the staining of 
the picture, there are two other 
defects which often characterize 
the finished negative, and which, if 
the latter is to possess any value 
for printing purposes, it is essential 
should be remedied. The first of 
these is a too great density of 
image, arising mainly from a faulty 
system of development, whereby a 
degree of opacity has been obtained 
which operates to prevent the light 
penetrating those portions of the 
negative that supply the shadows, 
half-tones, and details of the posi- 
tive prints. The character of a 
print yielded by such a negative 


partakes also largely of chalkiness 
and harshness of contrast, and 
hence it is desirable that the den- 
sity or thickness of the negative 
should be reduced, in order that a 
negative of good or fair printing 
quality may be produced. 

Probably the simplest, and at the 
same time the most efficacious, 
plan consists of treating the neg- 
ative with a solution of iron perch- 
loride, and then submitting it to 
the action of the hyposulphite 
fixing bath, which removes those 
portions of the image converted 
into chloride of silver by the perch- 
loride. 

Make up a solution consisting 
of — 

Perchloride of iron, i drachm, 

Water .... 4 ounces, 

and immerse the negative therein 
until it is bleached or whitened. 
Next wash it well, and pass it into 
the fixing bath, when the desired 
reduction will take place. If the 
density of the negative does not 
prove to have been sufficently re- 
duced, the operation may be re- 
peated; but it is desirable to pro- 
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ceed with extreme caution, other 
wise an opposite effect to that 
sought for may be had. The other 
defect alluded to, is a thinness of 
image which renders the negative 
so translucent as totally to destroy 
its utility for printing purposes, 
inasmuch as those parts which 
should be black and comparatively 
opaque allow the light to penetrate 
too freely, thus producing flat, 
heavy prints, utterly devoid of con- 
trast between the lights and shad- 
ows. In this case it becomes nec- 
essary to intensify the negative — 
that is, so to add to the density of 
the image as to strengthen it for 
printing purposes. 

This may be done by treating 
the negative with a solution of 
bichloride of mercury, which 
bleaches it, and afterwards im- 
mersing it in the fixing bath. 

Make the following solution : — 
Bichloride of mercury . 40 grains. 
Chloride of ammonium . 40 “ 

Water 2 ounces. 

The negative, previously well 
washed and perfectly free from 
hyposulphite, is placed in the solu- 
tion until the picture turns greyish 
white. It is again thoroughly 
washed, and plunged in the hypo 
fixing bath, which rapidly ‘blackens’ 
it. The hypo, instead of dissolving 
the bleached image, as in the re- 
ducing process with chloride of 
iron, now performs a different func- 


tion, inasmuch as it leaves the in- 
tensifying agent practically intact 
upon the picture, which is thus in- 
creased, instead of decreased in 
density. 

Although this is perhaps the 
simplest plan of intensifying a 
gelatine negative, it is right at this 
stage to warn the student that it is 
a little uncertain in the character 
of its results. The conditions of 
success are that before intensifi- 
cation the negative be absolutely 
free from developing stains and 
hypo, and that between each of the 
operations a most thorough wash- 
ing be given. 

There are many other intensifi- 
cation processes, not perhaps open 
to this reproach, which, however, 
would be out of place in these ele- 
mentary articles. Mercurial inten- 
sification, nevertheless, affords an 
instructive illustration of the prin- 
ciples involved, and, besides serv- 
ing an introduction to other sys- 
tems, will also, if the conditions as 
herein laid down be scrupulously 
observed, yield results of a satis- 
factory kind. 


Flanged pulleys destroy many 
good belts. A properly rounded 
pulley will retain the belt on the 
center. A belt ought only to have 
contact with the pulley face. 
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PREPARING WATER- 
PROOF CLOTH. 


These methods may be divided 
into two groups. In some, a pre- 
cipitate of salts of the fatty acids 
is produced upon the tissue itself; 
in others, the cloth is saturated 
with melted or dissolved substances, 
which, when they are once solidi- 
fied on the fibre, have the prop- 
erty of repelling water. If any of 
the former class of methods is 
selected, the cloth is passed into a 
special machine, in which it is 
saturated with aluminum acetate; 
it is dried and passed into a soap 
bath. It is necessary in this oper- 
ation to produce a basic compound. 
For this purpose, there are em- 
ployed equal weights of salts of 
aluminum and of lead. Care must 
be taken not to introduce too lars:e 
quantities of free acid with the 
aluminum sulphate, since the lat- 
ter contains always a certain quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid, which, during 
desiccation, displaces the acetic 
acid. To avoid this inconven- 
ience, there are added per liter 
from io to 80 grms. of soda. The 
most favorable temperature is 50 
deg. Heating by direct steam 
must be avoided. For preparing 
the soap bath the author utilizes 
the fact that an aqueous solution 
of soap forms true solutions with 
mixtures of fat and wax, resins, 


1 1 

mineral oils, and even caoutchouc. 
To this end he takes a ten per 
cent, solution of gum Paraguay in 
oil of turpentine. The proportions 
to be employed for a square meter 
of cloth are 30 grms. tallow soap, 
25 Japan wax, i'5 gum Paraguay, 
1 snrn. 2food varnish. The wax 
is first melted, the gum and the 
varnish are added, and then for 
each kilo, of the solid gum there 
are added o’5 grm. of a solution, 
saturated in heat, of potassium 
sulphide (liver of sulphur). The 
mixture is stirred and boiled, when 
sulphureted hydrogen is liberated. 
A boiling solution of soap is added, 
when the bath is fit for use. — Em. 
Doring, in Romeri s Journal. 

OUR NEIGHBOR. 


He hammered and battered and rattled, 

He sputtered, he roared and he swore, 

For the lord of the Manor was trying 
To hang an old home-made screen door. 

At first he was smiling and careless, 

He acted as if it was fun, 

That it only required a moment, 

And then, why and then it was done. 

The moments were fast multiplying, 

lake the moisture that steamed from his 
brow, 

For the fun was assuming proportions, 

He never had dreamt of till now. 

He turned and he twisted and struggled, 
He reached and he lifted and blessed. 

But each time that he tried to lock hinges 
It semed like a creature possessed. 

At last it was placed in position, 

And he gleefully opened it wide, 

When crack went the old rusty hinges, 

And the door to the woodpile was hied, 
Ormsby A. Court. 
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THE KEELY MOTOR UNVEILED: A GIGANTIC FRAUD. 


The papers give long and in- 
teresting accounts of the discovery 
of the secret of the late Mr. John 
W. Keely, the reputed inventor of 
a motor worked by “a new force in 
nature,” which he claimed to have 
discovered. This motor was to 
revolutionize mechanics, and to 
run indefinitely without the aid of 
steam, electricity, air or gas. He 
induced many people to believe in 
his scheme, and a company was 
formed, the shareholders of which 
supplied him freely with dollars for 
the developments of the motor. 

Mr. Keely lived in a luxurious 
house in Oxford street, Philadel- 
phia. In his laboratory on North 
Twentieth Street were the mysteri- 
ous motor and what he called the 
lever machine. It lifted enormous 
weights, and Mr. Keely said the 
force was “vaporic tension,” that 
it was conveyed by wires, and 
was purely vibratory. His motor 
he called sometimes a rotary 
etheric engine, sometimes a har- 
monic engine. The power that 
moved it, to quote his own words, 
was obtained from “inter-atomic 
air, or rather, luminiferous ether.” 
He claimed that he had this power 


under complete control; that it 
was greater in force by five or six 
times than gunpowder, and that he 
could so increase the power, “by 
multiplied concentration,” that in 
eight seconds he could produce a 
pressure of twenty-eight thousand 
pounds to the square inch. The 
motor itself was quite a ponderous 
affair; the bed plate was 12 by 

6 feet ; the weight, 4000 lb. ; in- 
sular disk, 600 lb.; pulley stand- 
ards, each 3200 lb. ; ten vibratory 
tubes, 1501b. each; resonating box, 
1 50 lb. ; steel shaft, 9 in. in 

diameter, 1500 lb.; 66 in. shell, 
10,025 lb; another shaft, 9 in. in 
diameter, 1107 lb. The total 

weight of the affair was about 

25,000 lb., and it looked like a col- 
lection of soda-water retorts. The 
force that started this engine and 
kept it going, Mr. Keely claimed, 
was the etheric force he had dis- 
covered. 

Whenever Mr. Keeley exhibited 
his motor at work, which he would 
only do at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, he poured about half a glass 
of water into a glass stand pipe 
connected with one of the retorts. 
Then he struck various parts of 
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the machine with a violin-bow, and 
this was followed by the tighten- 
ing and loosening of bolts and 
screws. Then the machine began 
to operate, and the beholders mar- 
velled. He was in the habit of 
humming snatches of songs or 
twanging a violin-bow, or playing 
a harmonica, when giving exhibi- 
tions of the lever or the motor. 
His claim was that music exercised 
a potent influence in the release of 
the etheric force which he had dis- 
covered. 

Since Mr. Keely died his lab- 
oratory has been leased by Mr. 
Clarence B. Moore, whose mother 
was one of the most liberal subsid- 
izers of the Keely motor. With 
his concurrence the laboratory has 
been ransacked by a party of scien- 
tific investigators commissioned by 
the Philadelphia Press, who affirm 
that the agency Keely used in the 
performance of his bewildering ex- 
periments was nothing more or 
less than compressed air. The in- 
vestigators were Professor Carl 
Hering, a consulting electrical en- 
gineer of wide experience ; Pro- 
fessor Arthur W. Goodspeed, As- 
sistant Professor of Physics in the 
University of- Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor Lightner Wismer, Professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, who undertook the 
inquiry as a study of delusions ; 
and Dr. N. G. Miller, who had 


special training in exploration and 
research in the way of mound- 
digging, and accordingly superin- 
tended all the digging operations 
in Keely’s laboratory. 

The investigation was conducted 
at some disadvantage, because 
members of the Keely Motor 
Company had been there before 
them, and had removed the ex- 
perimental machinery; but they 
found hidden away in the floors 
and the walls of the laboratory 
quantities of fine, strong brass 
tubing, similar in appearance to 
parts of the motor that Keely in- 
sisted were solid wire, which trans- 
mitted his vibratory force. These 
tubes were so disposed as to in- 
dicate that they were used for 
transmission of power to the ap- 
paratus which Keely exhibited 
from time to time, doing work 
which was marvellous according to 
his explanation, but commonplace 
if the result of compressed air. 
Beneath the lower chamber of the 
building has been dug out a great 
iron or steel sphere, strong enough 
to resist great pressure, and with 
fittings which suggest that it was 
a receptacle for compressed air. 
Tubes ran from the neighborhood 
of this sphere in the direction of 
the exhibition-room. 

These discoveries are referred 
to by the “New York Herald” as 
confirming the contentions of one 
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of its own scientific correspondents 
in 1891, that compressed air was 
the secret of the motor. Professor 
Hering has said to the “Herald’s” 
Philadelphia correspondent : “I had 
often wondered whether Keely 
was a fool or a knave, by which I 
mean whether he was ignorant of 
the well-established laws of nature, 
and was therefore groping in the 
dark, or whether he practised de- 
ception in order to get money 
from his supporters. I am now 
satisfied that he was both a fool 
and a knave.” Professor Good- 
speed said: “It is needless to call 
attention to the fact that the find- 
ing of the steel sphere, together 
with many fine tubes, points 
strongly in favor of the com- 
pressed air theory.” Clarence B. 
Moore, the son of the late Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Moore, said : “I went 
up there reluctantly, since my 
known bias against Keely and his 
motor would make his supporters 
distrust any finds I might make. 
The result of the investigation, to 
my mind, confirms beyond a 
shadow of a doubt the conviction 
I arrived at years ago that the 
thing was a fraud.” — “ Daily 
News'' 


Recently at the Occidental Mill 
one-half of a log was sawed, which 
was 10 feet 3 inches in diameter. 


It was worked up into 3,900 feet 
of lumber. While this is not a 
remarkable thing in redwood logs, 
still a whole log that yields 7,800 
feet of lumber is deserving of hon- 
orable mention . — Eureka {Cal) 
Standard. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE 

CALENDAR. 


The following little curiosities of 
the Gregorian calendar are re- 
called by the “Westminister Ga- 
zette”: — Since the calendar was 
reformed by Pope Gregory no 
century has ever begun on a Wed- 
nesday, a Friday, or a Sunday ; and 
the same order of days is repeated 
every twenty years. January and 
October of each year always begin 
with the same day; so with April 
and July; so with September and 
December; so with February, 
March and November. Strangely 
enough, there is no single day of 
the week which is not accepted by 
some portion of the human race as 
the “day of rest.” For example : — 
Christians, Sunday; Greeks, Mon- 
day; Persians, Tuesday; Assyrians, 
Wednesday; Egyptians, Thurs- 
day; Turks, Friday; Jews, Sat- 
urday. As measured by the un- 
erring sun, the errors in the Gre- 
gorian calendar amount to one 
day in every 4000 years. 
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A LADY AND HER MATI- 
NEE HA T. 

The matinee hat has been a 
source of trouble in Athens, as in 
London and Paris. Such was the 
annoyance caused by it that the new 
Minister of the Interior, M. Trian- 
taphyllacos, found it necessary to 
adopt stringent measures. Ac- 
cordingly he issued an order against 
hats at theatrical performances. 
All the Greek journals, without 
distinction of party, supported his 
action. In spite of this the ladies 
protested. The new rule has re- 
sulted in several comical scenes. 
Here is an account of one which 
the “Gaulois” reproduced. The 
other day a lady, elegantly attired, 
arrived at the theatre. She wore 
a small hat, but an official politely 
recalled to her mind the new Min- 
isterial rule. The lady drew at- 
tention to the smallness of her 
headgear ; but the official was in- 
flexible ; she had to remove it. 
The lady protested, and in a loud 
voice vowed that she would be re- 
venged. She arrived at the the- 
atre on the following day with no 
hat at all. But her hair, which 
was luxuriant, was done up in such 
a way as to form a veritable monu- 
ment. The official could not help 
himself, and those seated behind 
the lady were heard to express 
their preference for a small hat and 
no hair. 


Every girl knows how frequently 
ostrich feathers require recurling, 
and what expensive items they 
eventually prove, if the operation 
has to be carried out by a cleaner. 
Now the curling can be done per- 
fectly at home with little care and 
patience. Get a narrow sharp 
ivory, silver, or wooden paper- 
knife — never use anything with a 
keener edge, or it scrapes the fluff 
off the strands of the feather — take 
the extreme tip of the plume, and 
with your thumb on the top, scrape 
the knife hard along the under 
part of the rib, so as to curl it, 
then curl the undermost strands 
on the left side, taking them in 
bunches of four or five at a time. 
Do not curl them very tightly, but 
make them curl over roundly from 
the center rib of the plume. 
When you have done this to both 
sides, take the upper strands that 
are left, three or four from each 
side together at a time, and curl 
them so as to cover the rib all the 
way. Then shake your feather in 
front of a hot fire, when you find 
many strands standing up straight 
here and there. These require in- 
dividual curling and the whole 
should be arranged to look full and 
compact. 

Madge. 


See particulars about voting 
contest on page 32. 
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Some old chestnuts and a few 
more stories added to the piquancy- 
of the post-prandial proceedings of 
the Tradesmen’s Association an- 
nual dinner. Mr. J. Walker Clarke 
set the ball a-rolling about a wid- 
ower who had the temerity to 
marry again, whose second wife 
presented him with an olive 
branch. Johnnie, of the first fam- 
ily, was called in to see the bundle 
of pink and white. After suspici- 
ously eyeing the intruder Johnnie 
said to his father, “Ah, father, 
they’ve done you ; he’s got no hair 
and no teeth — it’s an old un.” 
This was followed by Mr. Walter 
Bagshaw who, enforcing the lesson 
of loyalty to a town, cited the case 
of the boy who, when told that 
“they have bought a new baby,” 
exclaimed, “Dad will be mad if 
they haven’t got it at the Co-op.” 
Yet a third story which was not 
retailed with the “walnuts and 
wine.” This emanates from and 
is said to have occurred during 
the blanket industry depression. 
James, asked by a gentleman how 
many there were to the family, 
replied, “Two besides me; but 
there would have been more if 
trade had not been so bad.” 


Among the old Romans, the 
year, in the earliest times, began 
in March, and it was the second 
King of Rome who altered it to 


the ist of January, Janus, the God 
of the month, had two faces, one 
looking back over the year just 
closed, one looking forward into 
the future. It is only in com- 
paratively recent times that an 
agreement has been arrived at, as 
to when the New Year commences. 
The Gregorian reformation of the 
calendar was accepted by Catholic 
countries, but was long rejected by 
Protestants. It was adopted by 
England in 1 702, when it was pro- 
vided that the legal year should 
commence in future on the ist of 
January, the old style, however, 
practically prevails in the accounts 
of the English Treasury — Christ- 
mas dividends are not considered 
due till Twelvth Day. The first 
day of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s financial year is the 5th 
day of April, old Lady Day, and 
with that day the reckonings of 
our annual budgets begin and end. 

General Wheeler says that more 
than a hundred colleges have sent 
favorable replies to a proposition 
which he made that each should 
take one or two Cuban youths for 
free education. Lord Kitchener’s 
idea of establishing a college for 
Soudanese youths inspired this sug- 
gestion from the veteran General, 
who after a close study of the 
Cubans, has suggested this plan 
for the education of the Cubans as 
the best possible method of bring- 
ing them into closer touch with 
the spirit of American institutions 
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Contributions may be sent to Editor of The Lowell Textile 
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EDITORIAL. 


The boom in the cotton trade is 
now on. 

Peat from bogs is now used for 
textile fabrics. 

Photographs go through the 
mails at the usual rates. 

Because you were born in April, 
does not necessarily signify you 
are a fool. 

The new ribbon loom is said to 
have the speed of one thousand 
picks per minute. 


The school should have more 
support from the citizens of Lowell 
and neighboring towns. 

The students of the Lowell 
Textile School have meetings and 
elect committees to perform noth- 
ing. 

The Principal of the Lowell 
Textile School has had several in- 
quiries for young men to fill im- 
portant positions. 

Nothing like success. The 
Lowell Textile School has added 
to its curriculum, German and 
Spanish languages. 

It is an unselfish and noble act 
of the large corporations of New 
England to restore to their em- 
ployees the former wage schedule. 

The Legislative Committee on 
Education visited the Textile 
School to acquaint itself with the 
workings and methods of the 
school. 

We are glad to hear that an- 
other student of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School has been appointed 
Superintendent of a Southern Cot- 
ton Mill. 
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ZrZ'o* BICYCLES IN LOWELL, = CASH OR CREDIT . 


DAYTONS, 

JOHNSONS, 

MONARCHS. 



221 to 229 Dutton St., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Among the visitors at the Tex- 
tile school last month were M. E. 
Hall, commander of the U. S. 
training ship Enterprise, and 
Norman G. Burton of the same 
vessel. 

The classes in German and 
Spanish are well attended Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons. In- 
structor Paul Kunzer, Ph. D., 
Director, New England College of 
Languages, Boston. 

On the 3rd of this month, up- 
wards of one hundred thousand 
working people will have their 
wages advanced, the extra money 
will mean better clothing and in 
many families more food. 

There have arrived at the School 
two gill boxes, one before, one 
after combing, from Hall & Stell, 
Keighley, England. These ma- 
chines were built expressly for the 
school, after a careful personal in- 
quiry into the needs of the Wors- 
ted Department by Mr. Alfred 
Stell, when he visited the school 
last summer. 


It is a pleasure to note the en- 
thusiasm with which the machines 
were received by the Department, 
and the alacrity with which both 
instructors and students donned 
overalls and jumper, losing no 
time in unpacking, wiping, and 
setting up the machines — even 
working on Wednesday afternoon. 

We do not ask business men to 
patronize our advertising columns 
for charity, but that the benefit 
may be mutual and reciprocal. 

The advertisements serve a 
double purpose, they make it pos- 
sible for us to publish a paper by 
the financial help we get from 
the advertisers, and in return we 
place before the public the names 
of reliable business men, and we 
earnestly ask of our subscribers 
and readers to patronize those 
who patronize us, and at the same 
time let your friends know you 
have seen their advertisement in 
the Lowell Textile Journal. 

Mrs. Girgle — “Roger?” 

Girgle— “Well?” 

Mrs. Girode — “ Something: tells 
me that I may die before I wake.” 

Girgle — “Oh, go to sleep.” 
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George H. Batchelder, 

18 CENTRAL STREET, 


BICYCLES 


BEPA 1 RIKQ AND SUNDRIES From $17.23 to $7 o. no. 

00013 WHUELS AND FAIR TREATMENT. 


A CAUTIOUS MAN. 

“Before I went West,” remarked 
the man who had just returned, “ I 
had heard a good deal about 
Western hospitality. It is there 
alright enough, although at one 
time Icame nearthinking otherwise. 

“While I was there I had oc- 
casion to visit a former friend, and 
while driving out where he lived I 
noticed that a bolt on my wagon 
had become loose. While I was 
examining it a native came along. 
The horses I was driving were 
spirited ones, and not daring to 
leave them, and seeing I would 
need a monkey-wrench, I asked the 
newcomer if he would go to the 
house near by and see if he could 
borrow one for me. As a further 
inducement I exhibited a twenty- 
five-cent piece. 

‘I’d like ter oblige ye, stranger,’ 
replied the native earnestly, as he 
looked longingly at the money I 
held out, ‘I really would. But, ye 
see, I’ve gone out of the accommo- 
dation business.” 

‘Why?’ I asked bluntly. 

‘Wull,’ he answered, as he shifted 
uneasily about on his feet, ‘last 
week I was coming along this yere 


road when I met a neighbor of 
mine. ‘Bill,’ said he, ‘I wish ye 
would go up ter my house an’ see 
if my wife was thar.’ Wull, I like 
ter be accommodatin’ an all thet, 
so I went. Right thar was whar 
I made my mistake, fer no sooner 
was I at the door then I was hit 
with a mop-handle, a skillet, three 
iron pans an’ a few other things 
thet I didn’t hev time ter take 
notice of. Of course she pologized 
when hit wus all over, sayin’ thet 
she thought I wus her husband, 
but I can’t see how thet matters 
any better fer me. That’s how 
things stand, stranger. I’d really 
like to accommodate ye, I really 
would. Maybe hit’s jes’ es ye say 
it is an’ hit ain’t nothin’ but a 
monkey-wrench thet ye want ; 
an’ then maybe yer wife lives up 
thar an’ ye wish ter find out 
whether she is on the warpath or 
not. I can’t afford to take any 
chances. I’m a married man my- 
self. But if ye want ter go up 
thar I’ll go with ye an’ stand out 
in the middle of the road an’ lend 
my moral support.’ I concluded 
to risk the loose bolt and rode 
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COUriJS FOIi CALLS . . . 

MORSE COACH COMPANY 

Carriages for Weddings, Parties, 

Funerals and Depot Work .... 

Telephone 15-2. LOWELL, MASS. 


MIDDLESEX 
STEAM LAUNDRY, 

— 140 Middlesex Street . 

F. E. HAINES, Proprietor. 
Telephone. Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL TEXTILE JOURNAL 

CLASS ITEMS. 

Wm. R. Moorehouse, Sub-Editor. 


Examinations were held from 
March 6th to March ioth inclu- 
sive. 

Echo from the drafting room: 
Who has stolen my thumbtacks? 

Mr. H. C. Parker is not the 
only Parker in the school, there is 
“ Moore ” Parker also. 

Teacher: Which Mr. Parker is 
B. M. Parker? 

M-r-p-y: The good looking one. 

A meeting was held by the 
Lowell Textile School Athletic 
Association March 2d and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: J. W. 
McAlister, president; A. B. Fels, 
vice-president; A. Stewart, secre- 
tary and treasurer. New members 
were enrolled on the payment of 
the fee of one dollar for each term. 

Hitchcock was elected manager 
and Bailey temporary captain of 
the Ball Nine. 

“O, art, what sins are committed 
in thy name.” (By the Freshmen.) 


“ Es war einmal ein Mann.” 

Here’s to the captain and mana- 
ger of the ’99 base ball team at the 
Lowell Textile School. The sen- 
timent of the students is right with 
them and all hope to see a crack 
team developed. We undoubtedly 
have the material for a good team 
and its success only depends on 
organization and practice. A nat- 
ural rival in this sport is the Lowell 
High School, and without doubt 
one game at least will be arranged 
with them. As we did not have 
the pleasure of meeting them in 
foot ball, every effort should be 
made to give the “ tin soldiers ” a 
few points in the way to play the 
national game. 

We hope the students will back 
their sentiment with the ($1.00). 

Is not the Textile School fortu- 
nate in the possession of such a 
good base ball cage ? 
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FINE CANDIES. 



STREET. 

Why don’t the committees “get 
a move on ? ” 

I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. 

I didn’t break it. 

The following story is told of a 
Haverhill man who is a chicken 
farmer, of an economical turn of 
mind : 

Wishing to increase the quantity 
of his hen food without extra cost, 
and at the same time fool the hens, 
he mixed with it a quantity of saw- 
dust. Shortly after he set thirteen 
of the hen’s eggs with the extraor- 
dinary result, that when hatched 
out, twelve of the chickens had 
wooden legs, and the thirteenth 
was a wood pecker. 

Where’s my dog ? 

It was the dog and its master 
who said, Fitchburg needed a bath. 

Why does the sub-editor take 
such an interest in the Rogers 
Hall School? 

Would the temperature of the 
lecture hall' melt the mercury in a 
thermometer ? 
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ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


In All Its Branches, 


..HMYDEN,, 

196 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


Why is the office of the Lowell 
Textile School so popular with 
certain students? 

What undaunted student gave 
the Textile School cheer on a pub- 
lic street recently? 


Base Ball. 

The base ball season will soon 
be with us, and let us try not only 
to have a first-class team but give 
to it the support which it deserves. 

There are several good players 
in the school, and also several who 
were in last season’s team. Last 
season our team played several 
games, and while we did not win 
many of the games, we made the 
other teams hustle to beat us (?). 

Let us try and make an improve- 
ment on last year’s record. We 
must support the team not only 
financially but by attending the 
games and cheering for the team. 
We can not become enthusiastic 
of course if we do not have a win- 
ning team, but we must not forget 
that it is impossible to secure a 
winning team when the students 
take little or no interest in it. 
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THOR PE , Boo k and 

bailey, job Printers, 

52 Palmer Street, = = Lowell, Mass. 


Therefore let the students show 
their interest in this year’s base ball 
team by assisting it in every way 
possible. Attend the home games 
(and out-of-town games if possible), 
and cheer for the team. When the 
members of the team are aware of 
the fact that members of the school 
are present at a game it will serve 
to inspire more life into their play- 
i n sr. 

The two essential things for a 
successful base ball team are sup- 
port from the members of the 
school and good, hard, earnest 
practice by the candidates for the 
team. 

Let each member of the team 
take interest enough to devote a 
share of his spare time to put in 
some practice and by so doing 
there is no reason why we should 
not have a winning team. 

If we do not win the first game 
the players must not get discour- 
aged, as it only shows that harder 


and more earnest practice is neces- 
sary. 

Manager Hitchcock has already 
arranged two games with the 
Lowell High School team, for 
April 26th and May 17th. “1901.” 


So the lady golfers are not 
coming to America after all, and 
it was only a hoax. So Miss 
Isette Pearson writes, and Miss 
Isette Pearson should know, as 
she is the secretary of the Ladies’ 
Golfing Union. 

Nothing could more forcibly 
illustrate the spread of the game 
of golf amongst all classes than the 
fact that a cheap paper like the 
New Penny Magazine should 
think it worth while to devote 
several pages to a golfing incident. 
It would be hard to go anywhere 
now, and find anyone who did not 
know, or had not some interest in 
the game in some way or other. 


Dr. F. L. Farrington, i 

For Space Apply to . . . 

407 Middlesex Street, th E I.owell Textile. Journal 

LOWELL, MASS. | 
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TH6 SUNLIGHT SHOG STOR6, 

Lowell’s Parlor and Palace Shoe Store, 

HIGH GRADE BOOTS AND SHOES OF ALL KINDS. 

WL S. GRHDY - lOO CENTRHL STREET. 


PERSONALS. 


James Broadbent of the Lowell 
Textile School has taken charge 
of the spinning in the Mammoth 
Springs Cotton Mills, Mammoth 
Springs, Ark. 

Thomas E. Aniley, formerly 
with the Lowell Textile School 
has accepted a position with the 
Amsterdam Woolen Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 

James H. Cuttle has accepted a 
position with the Arlington Mills 
Company, Chauncy street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pascal J. Boyd, an evening stu- 
dent of the Lowell Textile School ; 
succeeds W. L. Saunders as sup- 
erintendent of Mooresville Cotton 
Mill, Mooresville, N. C. 

W. Maxwell Hastings, the first 
student in the Lowell Textile 
School, is designer for the Bern is 
Mills, Watertown, Mass. 


A. R. Ramsdelk a day student of 
the Lowell Textile School, has 
accepted a position at Whitehall, 
N. Y., as superintendent of comb- 
ing and carding of hosiery yarns. 

Prof. Schwamb, Director of 
Shops, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and in charge of 
Machine and El. Mechanism De- 
sign, was one of the visitors to the 
School, Thursday, March 1 6th, 

1899- 

“Now children,” said the Sunday 
school teacher, “can you tell me of 
a greater power than a king? ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” cried a little boy, 
eagerly. 

“What, Willie?” asked the 
teacher benignly. 

“ An ace, ma’am,” was the unex- 
pected reply. 

Kind Party — “ If I give you this 
penny, what will you do with it ? ” 

Johnny, sarcastically — “I’ll be 
honest with you guv’nor, I’ll spend 
it in riotous living.” 


H. H. WILDER <S6 CO., 

Furnaces, Stoves, Ranges, Kitchen Furnishing Goods 

Nos. 29 and 31 MARKET STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 
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RUTLAND 
St S7VYITH, 




Tel. (>53-5. 


BIGGEST AND BEST REPAIR SHOP IN LOWELL , 

Adjoining Odd Fellows’ Hall, Middlesex Street. 


THE ORANGE BLOSSOM. 


Like all familiar customs whose 
origin is lost in antiquity, the wear- 
ing of orange blossoms at a wed- 
ding is accountable for in various 
ways, says Public Opinion. 
Among other stories is the follow- 
ing pretty legend from Spain : An 
African King presented a Spanish 
King with a magnificent orange 
tree, whose creamy, waxy blossoms 
and wonderful fragrance excited 
the admiration of the whole court. 
Many begged in vain for a branch 
of the plant, but a foreign Ambas- 
sador was tormented by the de- 
sire to introduce so great a curi- 
osity to his native land. He used 
every possible means, fair or foul, 
to accomplish his purpose, but, all 
his efforts coming to naught, he 
gave up in despair. 

The fair daughter of the court 
gardener was loved by a young 
artisan, but lacked the dot which 


the family considered neccessary 
in a bride. One day, chancing to 
break off a spray of orange blos- 
soms, the gardener thoughtlessly 
gave it to his daughter. Seeing the 
coveted prize in the girl’s hair, the 
wily Ambassador offered her a 
sum sufficient for the desired 
dowry, provided she gave him the 
branch and said nothing about it. 
Her marriage was soon celebrated, 
and on her way to the altar, in 
grateful remembrance of the 
source of all her happiness, she 
secretly broke off another bit of 
the lucky tree to adorn her hair. 
Whether the poor court gardener 
lost his head in consequence of his 
daughter’s treachery the legend 
does, not state; but many lands 
now know the wonder tree, and, 
ever since that wedding day, 
orange blossoms have been con- 
sidered a fitting adornment for a 
bride. 

The custom of wearing orange 

O o 

blossoms in the hair by the bride 


JOSIAH GATES & SONS, 

Manufacturers of 

Oak Tanned Leather Belting, = = 

Lace Leather, Picker Leather, 
Loom Strapping and mil Supplies. 

Lowell, - Mass. 


H Special Novelties not Shown 
|| Elsewhere in Lowell . . . 

| NICK6RSON Sc CO, 

| TAILORS. 

A. C. GRIMWOOD, Asst. 32 Hildreth Building. 
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C. E. RILEY & CO 

281-285 Congress St., 
BOSTON. MHSS. 

Latest Improvements and Specialties. 


£ IHPORTERS AND BUILDERS OF 

K 

^ COTTON, 

& WOOLEN, and 
WORSTED 

M 

Jr CARD CLOTHING, 

5 EGYPTIAN COTTON, Etc. 



upon her wedding-day is in France 
a matter of much pride and im- 
portance, inasmuch as it is a testi- 
monial of purity, not only of the 
bride herself, but of the integrity 
and morality in the character of 
her relatives. 

I11 the province of Franche 
Comte its adornment is considered 
a sacred right, obtained by un- 
doubted character, and as such 
proudly maintained. 

Should any act of imprudence 
in early life, implying even a sus- 
picion of a taint upon the chastity 
of the maiden, be known, the use 
of the orange blossom is sternly 
forbidden ; indeed, should the fe- 
male attempt to wear it on the day 
of her marriage, she would be en- 
countered at the church door by 
the village lads, violently seized 
and the emblem of purity degrad- 


ingly torn from her hair; nor 
would the ceremony be allowed to 
proceed until all the trace of the 
flower thus profaned had disap- 
peared from her person. 

In almost every village or small 
town in France the bride entitled 
to wear the crown of orange bios- 
soms has this beautiful certificate 
of her purity either framed or 
placed under a glass shade and it 
is religiously preserved if possible 
even through generations, as an 
indisputable testimonial of un- 
doubted character. 

The mother of an unnatural 
child never dares assume, not only 
the orange blossom crown, but 
even the white dress and veil, 
upon her wedding day, these habili- 
ments being considered to belong 
only to the pure.- 

Should such an attempt be 


STUDY 

the points of our different machines and com- 
pare with others. 

UNDERSTAND 

the merits and you will be convinced beyond 
a doubt of their superiority. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

flmeiicaa fnacfiine Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, 1 1 . 
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TALBOT DYE WOOD AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Acids, Dyewoods, Gherrpicals, 

Drugs, and Dyestuffs Generally. 

8 to 44 MIDDLE STREET. LOWELL, MASS. 


made, the most bitter ridicule, the 
most unmerciful sarcasms would 
accompany her and her unfortu- 
nate husband to the altar. 


N A TIONA L GREE TINGS. 


“How can you?” That’s Swe- 
dish. 

“ How do you are ? ” That’s 
Dutch. 

“ How do you stand?” That’s 
Italian. 

“Go with God, Senor.” That’s 
Spanish. 

“How do you live on?” That’s 
Russian. 


“ How do you perspire ? ” That’s 
Egyptian. 

“ How do you have yourself ? ” 
That’s Polish. 

“ Thank God, how are you ? ” 
That’s Arabian. 

“ May thy shadow never grow 
less.” That’s Persian. 

“How do you carry yourself?” 
That’s French. 

“How do you do?” That’s 
English and American. 

“ Be under the guard of God,” 
That’s Ottoman. 

“ How is your stomach ? ” Have 
you eaten your rice ? ” That’s 
Chinese. 
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Crayons •• Sepias •• Water colors •• Pastels 

' — = LOTHROP i CUNNINGHAM'S STUDIO = — 

182 Merrimack Street. LOWELL, MASS. 


PUEBLO POTTERY AND 

FABRICS. 


In the small house-cell or in the 
white sunlight the potter sat, and, 
with scarcely any tools at all, fash- 
ioned such specimens of the pot- 
ter’s art as to challenge admiration 
from us, with all our .appliances. 
The use of the potter’s wheel was 
unknown, and the “ throwing” of a 
shape by this means, out of the 
question ; but with a hollow bit of 
basket-ware or a piece of broken 
pot for a support, all the forms, 
from a simple food-bowl up to the 
largest and most elaborate water- 

o 

jars, were built up by coil on coil 
of clay, smoothed or modeled in 
pattern as the vessel grew, and 
when one examines some of the 
ancient pieces, notably those exca- 
vated by Dr. Fewkes of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, one can but 
marvel. 


Then came the decorating ; and 
in every case, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate and intricate 
symbolic design, one must confess 
that the Indian uses the truest in- 
ceptive and fundamental art prin- 
ciples. There never is any waste 
of energy in “effect;” the design 
always means a concrete thing 
which appeals to the understand- 
ing of the Indians, for whose use 
the utensils are. Through these 
same pottery forms and their 
decoration runs one of the strong- 
est chains binding the old to the 
new. Near me are two tinajas, or 
water-jars. One is many genera- 
tions, perhaps centuries, old ; the 
other perhaps five years ; and yet 
in shape and general decoration 
they are much alike, and if the 
newer one was properly “ toned” 
they would pass as the same period. 
Near the potter, gossiping with her 
neighbor, sits a woman weaving ; 


Samuel II. Thompson, President. Klisha J. Neal, Treasurer. 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE CO., 

Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 

MILL SUPPLIES, TOOLS AND METALS. 

All kinds of Hardware and Builders’ Supplies. 


254 and 250 Merrimack St., Lowell, Ma§», 
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BLANK 

BOOKS, 


LAWLER’S, 


Largest stock in the city. 


79 Merrimack, 

15 and 21 John St. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Telephone 238 - 2. 


and here a change is seen. They 
had no wool then, cotton and skins 
being, with the yucca, the only 
textile. Yucca was to the Indian 
what the bamboo is to the Asiatic. 
It gave them needles and thread, 
and cloth to use them on, and 
entered in a hundred ways into the 
economies of daily life. — Fernand 
Lungren in the Century. 


ORIGIN OF PORCELAIN. 


Francis H. Eizetelly, “A Chat 
About China” in the Woman’s 
Home Companion writes interest- 
ingly of the introduction of fine 
porcelain into Europe : 

“ The word porcelain, as ap- 
plied to china pottery, originated 
in Japan during the 13th century. 
The Chinese, the pioneers in the 
art of porcelain manufacturers, 
began to make it nearly two cen- 
turies before the Christian era, 
and so careful were they to guard 


the secret of the art that nearly 15 
centuries lapsed before their neigh- 
bors, the Japanese, got any ink- 
ling of it. But once in their pos- 
session, the wily Japanese lost no 
time to profit by their knowledge. 
The few intrepid navigators of 
those days brought samples of 
both Chinese and Japanese ware 
to Europe, but not until early in 
the 1 5 th century did a trade in it 
of any exterit take place. Among 
the early importers were the Portu- 
guese traders who had settled on 
the Japanese coast, and to them, it 
is claimed, we owe the word por- 
celain, derived from the Portu- 
gese porcelana, or sucking pig. 
When the Portugese traders first 
saw pieces of Japanese ware, they 
were struck with its translucence, 
which somewhat resembled that of 
the cowry-shell. The cowry-shell, 
in turn, resembled in shape a 
small sucking pig, or porcellana; 
hence, our ‘porcelain.’ ” 
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E. fl. BURGESS, No. 8 Central Street, ! W. \ HERVEY, D. D. S-, 

NEWSDEALER AND BOOKSELLER. gCrowr? and Bridge Work 

5000 Paper Books to select from. 


•S' 
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. Bags, Cages, Games, etc. £5 


DENTAL ROOMS, 

97 Central Street, cor. Market., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


LEGAtfLT & eo., - 

Diamonds, Watches and ' Rings 

70 Central St., cor. Prescott, Lowell. 

Do you know that Legault & Co. can repair your watch . nd I 
jewelry in the best possible manner. Call and see them. 


< 

y Take Your 
\ Prescriptions to . . 


415 


JOS. W. LITCH, 

BRIDGE STREET. 


His Pharmacy is first-class in all respects. 

ALL GOODS RELIABLE. 


A NEW USE FOR SPIDERS. 


In the professional school at 
Chalis-Meudon, the “ Industrie 
Textile” states that spiders have 
now to spin for the benefit of the 
balloons which are used for scien- 
tific and military researches. 
The spiders are grouped in dozens 
before a reel which withdraws the 
delicate threads. One spider can 
give a thread from 20 yards to 40 
yards in length, after which per- 
formance it is released. The 


threads are of pinkish hue, and are 
washed to remove the sticky sur- 
face layer. Eight threads have to 
be combined. The resulting tex- 
ture is much lighter than ordinary 
silk of the same bulk, and strong 
cords for military balloons can no 
doubt be obtained in this way. 


THINK IT OVER. 


Virtue is the fairest of all, 

Vice is the most hurtful of all, 
Thought is the most swift of all, 
Hope is the most common of all. 


»E.isi.VOUNC,* jj GREEN & CO., 

7, 8 and 9 Hildreth Building, ( ) dealers in 

Has a complete establishment for Hair Dressing, Massage, ( 5 Q nr\A "RT^'V^'T IhQ 

Manicuring and Chiropody. 1 ) I V / d I Iwl 191 nJ X 

Prices very low for worh of highest order. 10 Central Street. 

OTIS ALLEN &, SON. 

LOWELL, MASS. 


ALLEN’S STANDARD LOCK-CORNERED FILLING BOXES. 

Generally used in the New England Mills. 

ROVING CARS, DOPE TNG BOXES, PACKING CASES, AND CLOTH BOARDS. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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LAfllNAR FIBRE CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Roving Gags, Boxes, Trucks, 

And all Forms of Mill Fecejitacles. 

Office and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, - Mass. 
L. D. Telephone, Arlington, 44. 




Builders of Wool Washing Machines, Wool, Waste 
and Rag Dusters, Duplex Burr Pickers, 

Waste Cards, etc. 

Write for information concerning our new Automatic Cotton Dryer. 



Lowell Textile Journal 



WILL NELSON. 


The town of Preston, Lan- Saxon king, Athelstane, that the 
cashire, England, where the sub- name of “ Priests’ Town ” was first 
ject of this .sketch was born, is applied to this district, although 
of historic note. what are now the suburbs of the 

It was during the reign of the town, known by the abbreviated 
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name of “Preston,” were founded 
as Roman colonies. 

It was here that Cromwell fought 
one of his most decisive battles. 
The Pretender also proclaimed his 
right to the throne from the “ Old 
Market Cross,” and many other 
events of like nature. 

But it is not for political history 
alone that the “ Proud Town ” is 
noted, but that it is now, and has 
been for a number of years, one 
of the principal manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire. There are 
about 130,000 inhabitants in this 
place, and to find employment for 
a goodly portion of the popula- 
tion there was, according to the 
latest returns available, 1,652,668 
spindles, making a weekly produc- 
tion of 58,016 lbs. of yarn, also over 
50,600 looms, besides other indus- 
tries, such as the buil.ding of 
looms, newspaper printing ma- 
chines, locomotive works, etc. 

It was in this town that the 
great inventor of the spinning 
jenny was born, namely Richard 
Arkwright, and also where the 
now famous machine was first 
brought to the knowledge of the 
public. No wonder, then, that the 
subject of this article has had a 
desire since the first day he stepped 
into the mill to excel in the art of 
manufacturing, especially from a 
practical standpoint, and more so 
when we gather that he belongs 


to a family that were closely 
allied to manufacturing, the grand- 
father on the maternal side having 
charge of a yarn mill and the 
grandfather on the paternal side 
being a steel roller maker, besides 
his own father being in charge of 
spinning until poor health forced 
him to resign his position. 

The boy Will, when but twelve 
years of age, had the good fortune, 
knowing he had to go to work, to 
obtain employment in a first class 
dry goods and general drapery 
store, and the varied fabrics and 
yarns that the young fellow came 
in contact with during the three 
years that he worked at the store 
has been of inestimable value to 
him, for then he gained an idea, 
somewhat, of what was required 
for the counter to be both pleas- 
ing and salable. 

At the end of the three years it 
became a necessity to decide as 
to what should be the future call- 
ing for. a life work, and the mill 
got the decision, and again fortune 
seemed to smile her best in the 
matter of a place of employment, 
for through the kindness of his 
Sunday School superintendent 
who, by the way, was also superin- 
tendent of the mill, the boy obtain- 
ed employment in the harness room 
of the Springfield mill, owned at 
that time by Mr. Richard Goodiar, 
now R. Goodiar & Co., Ltd. 
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One and a quarter dollars per 
week were the wages paid for the 
lowest job in the harness room, 
and here the good fortune that was 
dogging the footsteps of the young 
employe was shown. Not in any 
way in having little work, no; but 
by the fact that he had obtained 
employment in one of the repre- 
sentative jacquard mills of Eng- 
land, in their class, and not only 
that, but in a mill where, at that 
time, most all who were em- 
ployed there, had started at the 
bottom rung, and in a place where 
it was almost impossible for a 
young or middle-aged person to 
obtain employment, very few 
changes being made in which out- 
siders were given the preference. 
And the young person is indeed 
fortunate who can obtain employ- 
ment in such a place; and by 
starting at the bottom the oppor- 
tunity is’given, if merit and ability 
are shown, to pass through the 
different stages until they have 
attained the best the employer can 
give to the employed. 

A desire to succeed soon gained 
a reward, for after several months 
in the harness room, an oppor- 
tunity was offered to enter into 
the weaving shed. The oppor- 
tunity was gladly taken. Here, 
also, the person must commence 
at the bottom and climb step by 
step. 


A heald piecer, as they are 
called, is the first job to be under- 
taken. This includes the piecing 
up of all jacquard harness that 
may break down on a certain num- 
ber of jacquards ; also the ma- 
chines must be kept clean and 
well oiled, spare moments, if there 
are any, are spent in preparing for 
advancement. 

The next step higher is “a 
helper,” that is helping the fixer. 

This is the true testing stage, 
for on the ability shown at this 
time depends what success will be 
attained in the future. This crit- 
ical stage was passed successfully, 
for owing to the sickness of one of 
the fixers there was a vacancy to 
be filled by a helper, Will being 
the fortunate one chosen to fill the 
vacancy. Now came the realiza- 
tion- of what it meant to be held 
responsible for work performed ; 
but nothing daunted, he stepped 
into the work determined to up- 
hold the family motto, Nil Desper 
andum , his father often singing it 
to him at eventide to comfort and 
to cheer. For six months this 
temporary charge was held. The 
fixer returning, there had to be a 
return to the helping stage, but 
about this time the jacquard trade 
became very dull, and the helpers 
were given other work to do, and as 
is often the case in a thorough 
jacquard mill, the jacquard harness 
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is tied up out of the way and dob- 
bies or plain work substituted, and 
during this dull period the known 
helper divided his time between 
the dressing room and the weaving 
shed, another fortunate step. For 
several months the dull period 
lasted, but trade became brisk and 
a new weave shed was built, and 
realizing that some one would be 
required in the new place, permis- 
sion was asked for and granted to 
spend extra time in the new shed 
during the fixing up of the first 
instalment of machinery, and to 
the overseer of weaving, Mr. 
James Smith, our helper was 
greatly indebted for the many 
kindnesses shown. The helper 
was then given the job of starting 
up the new machinery in the new 
shed. This meant that the over- 
time helper had left behind the 
intermediate stage and had entered 
into the contest of life on his own 
responsibility, but thanks to the 
employers, every encouragement 
was given to those who endeavored 
to help themselves, and everything 
whereby a workman could better 
his work and position was given 
attention to by the overseer. For 
several years this position was held 
and during the evenings for two 
winters the subject of this paper 
was attending the evening classes 
in the Preston Technical School 
and came through creditably. 


In 1891, a person who had 
charge of a mill in Chorley, Lan- 
cashire, and who at one time had 
been employed at the Springfield 
mill, offered William the charge of 
the jacquard weave room, which 
was accepted, under the promise 
of further advance of pay if the 
average production from the looms 
was increased in a month’s time. 
Not only was the production in- 
creased but the quality was ad- 
vanced to such an extent that the 
promise made was merited. 

On returning home to Preston 
the first Saturday afternoon after 
taking charge of the place in 
Chorley the young man met with 
a great surprise, several weavers 
from the old mill being gathered 
together at his home to make him 
a present on behalf of the weavers, 
of a handsome marble time-piece 
as a token of their respect, and we 
know that this time-piece is held 
in deep regard, and as a very 
pleasant reminder of the old mill 
and its associations. 

The position in Chorley was held 
for several months when another one 
wasaccepted under the firm of Wild- 
ing Bros. This change was made 
so as to gain additional knowledge 
on lenos. After several months 
had elapsed the opportunity was 
offered to return to the old place 
of employment, and it is almost 
needless to state that it was accepted. 
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The 4th day of June in the year 
1892 saw the young man on his 
way to this country to endeavor, if 
possible, to step up a little higher 
in the ranks of life. There were 
the customary objections made by 
friends who could foresee a great 
future if only he would stay in the 
country of his birth and how he 
would fail if he stuck to his reso- 
lutions. That has yet to be seen. 
The first place where Will was 
located was in Taftville, Conn., 
and the Ponemah mill was then 
undoubtedly a standard mill for its 
class of goods and there was a 
great range of cloths made in that 
mill. A few months after his set- 
tlement in Taftville he was elected 
assistant superintendent of the 
Sunday School and later in the 
same year took charge as superin- 
tendent. When about two years 
had passed an offer of a responsi- 
ble position was made from one of 
the largest Silk Manufacturing 
firms in New York state, but 
owing to existing circumstances 
he was unable to accept the posi- 
tion. In June, 1897, a position 
was accepted in the Lowell Textile 
School as first assistant in 
the weaving department. Toward 
Christmas of 1897 the position as 
principal of the weaving depart- 
ment was given to Mr. Will Nelson, 
and that position is still held by 
him. 


At the close of the season of 
i 897-’98 a parlor time-piece was 
presented to Mr. Nelson as a token 
of the regard that the second year 
evening weaving class had for him. 

May success attend his efforts. 


GIFTS TO THE LOWELL 
TEXTILE SCHOOL. 

There has been given to the 
school during the last month the 
following : 

A blower from B. T. Sturte- 
vant & Co., Jamaica Plain; size 
kettle from Lowell Machine Shop ; 
cotton yarn from Arlington mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. ; a large quantity 
of woolen yarn in assorted colors 
from M. T. Stevens & Sons, North 
Andover, Mass. ; piano card cut- 
ting machine for Jacquard designs 
from John Royle & Sons, Patter- 
son, N. J. ; a quantity of sizing for 
cotton warps from S. R. Wattles, 
Canton Junction ; shuttles for 
hand looms from Jacques’ Shuttle 
Co., Lowell. All these will mate- 
rially aid in the work of the school, 
and the builders and donors may 
rest assured that the gifts are thor- 
oughly appreciated. 


VOTE, SEE PAGE 29. 
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THE NORTHROP LOOM. 


The 19th Century, which is fast 
hastening to its close, has been 
one of the most remarkable peri- 
ods in the “World’s History.” 
Since the year 1801 to the present 
date more inventions . have been 
thrown out upon the world for the 
benefit of mankind in general than 
was introduced before. The bless- 
ings of civilization are not only ap- 
preciated more in the home land, 
but they have been carried to parts 
hitherto unknown, and it is always 
owing to inventive genius, that 
faculty placed within mankind by 
a Supreme Being, which enables a 
person if the faculty is but used 
aright, to not only overcome the 
circumstances in which he is 
placed when ushered into the 
world, but to step up above the 
present surroundings. There may 
be obstacles, but there is no bar 
to the progress of the determined 
man. Strive for the mastery, but 
strive lawfully is a true motto, and 
one if followed out as stated, “Law- 
fully” is bound to lead to success. 

While in conversation with some 
of the officials of the Draper Com- 
pany, who make the Northrop 


loom, the following facts were 
gleaned, and the facts were as I 
believe told as encouragement for 
another. The majority of those 
in charge of the different parts of 
the plant of the Draper Co., are 
men who have risen up in the 
employ of that company, persons 
who were receiving an ordinary 
worker’s pay, when the company 
were considered as on a low scale 
amongst the manufacturers and 
producers, but as the firm gradu- 
ally advanced, the officials recog- 
ized that those who are now in 
charge, were men who were not 
afraid to express a thought or tell 
of an idea that would be of ma 
terial benefit to their employers 
who were endeavoring to attain 
the position they now hold, that is 
amongst the first rank of producers, 
either as to machinery or manu- 
facturers of cloth, and naturally 
those who were amongst the masses 
at the bottom rung of the ladder, 
are now reaping the reward for 
such services, and any workman 
who endeavors by the best he 
knows how to further the interests 
of a true employer, is bound to 
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receive recognition sooner or later. 
The positions that Mr. Day, and 
the head draughtsman of this firm 
holds are two examples of what 
can be attained by a workman 
doing his best for his employer. 

If the men in the employ of the 
Draper Co. had kept to them- 
selves the ideas which are now 
put forth, by believing in that 
utter fallacy, that if you give out a 
thought to another you are but 
destroying your own chances for 
employment, simply because you 
are making another more on a 
level with yourself, so bringing 
them into the contest of life on 
an equal footing, and which is be- 
lieved by a great number of per- 
sons, but never were ideas more 
utterly at variance with the advance 
of mankind than these, for no 
man has need to fear his position 
who has any ability at all to master 
the position he is trying to fill, 
simply because he tells thoughts 
and ideas that have helped him to 
gain his position; this makes him 
strive to retain his position, and 
by so doing that, new ideas are 
spread abroad. If these men had 
believed in this fallacv, we should 
in all probability never have had 
the marvellous piece of mechanism 
that is presented in the Northrop 
loom, a loom that embodies within 
itself a combination of parts of 
motion, that concentrated as they 


are, make up one grand whole 
piece of mechanism, that stamps 
the loom as one of the greatest 
inventions of the century. 

And unlike a number of in- 
ventions, it is not a mere toy or 
even a piece of mechanism alone, 
but it is of practical value, and also 
is not intended, nor does it as 
some claim, destroy a person’s 
chance for existence, but rather to 
better his condition in the civilized 
world. “ Better a man’s condition, 
and he will endeavor to better his 
position.” And how will it better 
his condition ? Why by the fact 
that as soon as the manufacturers 
have come to realize the tremen- 
dous benefit to be derived from 
the use of the Northrop loom, they 
will then be more extensively 
used than they are at present, and 
there are 30,000 at least used at 
the present day ; and if the cloth 
can be produced at a considerable 
less cost than formerly, and in suf- 
ficient quantities, the buyer will be 
able to purchase that article at a 
less cost also, and by this means 
be better able to replace worn out 
apparel. 

Take for an example, as a 
benefit, the curtain industry, which 
has undergone such a great change 
since the introduction of the 
Northrop loom. 

A curtain of all grades can be 
obtained at about one-third the 
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cost it formerly was, and no one 
can deny the fact that a curtained 
window is far more beautiful and 
makes the home look more cozy 
than an uncurtained window. And 
not only with the curtains, but 
being enabled to obtain through 
the increased production at a 
cheaper rate, a cloth with printed 
figures upon it, any one is better 
able to make their surroundings 
more congenial, and for this alone, 
“congenial surroundings,” the 
loom that produces such an article 
is well worthy of recognition. 

Does not congenial surround- 
ings tend to make a man feel that 
he would like to climb higher and 
higher so as to better his position? 
Certainly it does, hence the former 
remark. And while on the theme 
of the advantages that are being 
and will be derived from the 
Northrop loom, the following will 
not be out of place. We are yet 
able to find in some of our power 
weave rooms persons who in 
their younger days were hand 
loom weavers ; they remember the 
tremendous opposition that was 
brought to bear against the use of 
the “ Power Loom,” claiming that 
it would destroy man’s chances for 
existence. Has it ? Mankind is 
better situated today than ever 
before, and there are 6 to 8 times 
as many ordinary power looms, 
run by one person, as what was 


run by the same person on hand 
looms, and if with an increase of 
6 to 8 times on the production of 
a few years ago, and yet it is to be 
admitted that man is in a better 
position than ever before, why 
then, should not the same rule 
carry with regard to three times the 
advance of production on the 
present rate, and mankind be just 
as well or better situated than at 
present, and especially when we 
consider the increased ratio of 
population. 

The writer realizes that he has 
taken an unusual course to show 
forth the value of the production 
of a certain machine, but often by 
taking an unusual course and 
stepping out of the rut, formed by 
the constant imitating of others, 
and simply re-writing and copying 
what others have wrote before. 
Instead showing results that are 
not usually credited to the right- 
ful source, by such a diversion 
the best results often follow. 

The writer also had an object 
in view when penning these 
words, and that was, if possible, to 
create within those who come in 
contact with this publication a 
desire for originality, also to make 
the best possible use of opportu- 
nities so as to rise above circum- 
stances, for there are enough 
human machines in this world, and 
also if possible to destroy pre- 
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judice, for the man who is pre- 
judiced is not the best of workmen. 

The Loom. 

So much has been said and 
written about the Northrop loom 
that hardly anything more 
can be written that will show 
some new feature. The hopper has 
been thoroughly explained, now 


for a longer period than this, for 
whilst the loom is running the 
attendant can fill up the empty 
space in the hopper, so that unless 
the filling breaks twice in succes- 
sion or a warp thread breaks, there 
is no need for the loom to stop on 
account of filling, only under the 
circumstances just mentioned, 
from the speed being started up in 



instead of having to stop the loom 
and take out the shuttle to fill it 
again with cop or bobbin. 

By the inserting of cops or bob- 
bins in the hopper or magazine, the 
loom is enabled to run without 
stop until the whole 15 cops or 
bobbins have been discharged from 
the hopper into the shuttle and 
the filling woven off, and even 


the morning to being shut down 
a°:ain. 

The method of discharging the 
filling can possibly be understood 
from the following condensed ex- 
planation: A series of levers are 
connected to a rod that passes from 
the hopper, under the breast beam 
to a finger that is placed at the 
back of the filling stop motion slide. 
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A hammer is suspended over 
the bobbins or cops in the hopper, 
and on a stud fixed to the bottom 
of the hammer lever a small iron 
dog is placed ; a spiral spring con- 
nects the dog to the stud, and 
during the running of the loom, a 
small finger that is attached to the 
end of the series of levers, keeps 
the dog from contact with the 
bunter or the lay ; when the filling 
breaks, the fork slide is drawn 
back, allowing the finger con- 
nected to the levers to release the 
dog, and as the lay comes forward 
the bunter strikes the dog, forcing 
down the hammer, and the ham- 
mer forces a full bobbin into the 
shuttle, at the same time the 
empty bobbin is forced through 
the bottom of the shuttle into a 
can that is specially used to re- 
ceive the empty bobbins, the 
shuttle being a self - threading 
shuttle; the filling drops in the 
slot at the top of the shuttle, and 
as the shuttle is thrown back for 
the next pick, the filling drops in- 
to the eyelet of the shuttle. If 
the fill! no; breaks twice in succes- 
sion the loom will stop. The 
device that accomplishes this is 
as ingenious from an original 
standpoint as any other part of 
the loom. A small lever which is 
attached to the fork slide, rests on 
what is called a brass cam slide; on 
the top of the brass slide is a 


bevelled projection, and underneath 
the small lever just mentioned 
there is also a bevelled projection ; 
when the filling is all right and 
no discharge has been made the 
two projections are together, that 
causes the small lever to be raised 
up about three-eighths of an inch 
above the shipper rod lever. 
When the first break occurs, the 
fork slide is drawn back, this 
causes the bevelled projection on 
the lever to drop behind the pro- 
jection on the brass slide, the brass 
slide being held from groino; back, 
and as the fork slide returns to its 
normal position, the small lever 
draws the brass slide with it, and 
in that way the point of the lever 
remains down, and if the filling; is 
broken on the newly inserted 
bobbin the fork slide is drawn 
back, and the small lever being 
down, as it is drawn back, the 
point will press against the ship- 
per rod lever, forcing off the 
shipper rod, but if the filling is all 
right after the first discharge the 
top of the elbow lever will press 
back the brass slide causing the 
small lever to be raised up from 
contact with the shipper rod lever, 
enabling the loom to continue to 
run. 

The warp stop motion has also 
been thoroughly explained. The 
loom shown in the cut is fitted up 
with the steel harness heddle, 
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Brown Reed and Heddle Co., 

Loom neons, siasner Comes, Harnesses, Harness Frames, 

245 Markzet Street, Lowell, Mass. 


which also acts as a drop wire 
when a thread breaks. There is a 
slot at the top and the bottom of 
the steel heddle which is about 7-8 
inch longer than the space occu- 
pied by the iron shaft which takes 
the place of the ordinary wood 
shaft used in cotton harness. 
When either harness is down to 
form the bottom of the shed, the 
tension on the yarn keeps the hed- 
dles up so that the 7-8 inch space 
in the heddle is above the iron 
shaft, and if an end breaks the 
heddle will drop down this dis- 
tance, and as the notched vibrator 
passes back and forth it will come 
in contact with the heddle that is 
down, and in this way the vibrator 
is prevented from moving its dis- 
tance. This causes the lever that 
is connected to the shipper rod to 
be brought into play, and the ship- 
per rod is knocked off, stopping 
the loom. 

Looms are fitted up with the 
auxiliary stop motion. This is a 


motion similar in action to the for- 
mer, but can be added to the ordi- 
nary cotton harness. So thor- 
oughly successful is this stop mo- 
tion, that it has been applied to 
10,000 looms, apart from the 30,000 
Northrop looms fitted up with stop 
motion and filling charger. The 
stop motion is not confined to two 
harness work, but is being fitted to 
drop box looms and three, four and 
five harness work. The cut also 
shows the high take up device. 
By the use of this device the front 
of the loom is open, enabling the 
loom to be fixed rhore readily. The 
great saving at this point will ma- 
terially add to the production. 

The cut also shows the system 
of one hand loom construction, the 
pulley being at the right hand side 
while the shipper handle is at the 
left hand. A loom that has the 
pulley to the left hand has the 
shipper handle to left hand also. 

The Northrop loom carries out 
to the full what is claimed for it, 


W iVl . K. LIVINGSTON, 

DEALER IN 

COAL, WOOD, LIME, CEMENT, SAND, GRAVEL, 

Hair, Kaolin, Plaster, Uriels, Fertilizers, Straw, Hay, Grain, Flour, Ete. 

Hain Office, No. 15 Thorndike Street, Lowell Hass. 

Branch Office, No. 49 Merrimack St., Calderwood’s Cigar Store. 
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MANUFACTURING - STATIONERS, 

BANK AND CORPORATION WORK A SPECIALTY. 

42 Church Street, - Lowell, Mass. 


and any one who has not seen this 
loom at work, the writer of this 
article will be glad to show and 
explain it to them, and whenever 
it is convenient without interfering 
with the classes, those in charge 
of the department are glad to show 
any one the machinery. 

W. Nelson, 

Principal Weaving Dep’t. 

OBITUARY. 

We are sorry to record the death 
of George W. Bean, Jr., of Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

Mr. Bean was one of the most 
popular students in the Lowell 
Textile School. He took a special 
course in weaving and textile de- 
signing and cloth construction to 
qualify himself for the position of 
superintendent. During his stay 
at the school he was at all times 
studious, bright, energetic and con- 
fident, possessing those qualities 
which are necessary to a successful 


business man, being punctual at all 
lessons, working diligently and 
thoroughly. When he left school 
to accept the position as superin- 
tendent in the Androscoggin Cot- 
ton mills, we were sure that he had 
a bright future before him, and 
under the guidance of his father, 
who is agent of the mills, we pre- 
dicted that Mr. Bean, Jr., would 
make a success in any position he 
would assume. 

The news of his untimely death 
was a great shock to his former 
companions and friends. Our 
deep sympathy and condolence is 
extended to the bereaved parents. 

George W. Bean, Jr., son of 
George W. Bean, agent of the An- 
droscoggin mills, was found in the 
tower of the mill at 6.30 on the 
evening of March 25, 1899. A re- 
volver was found lying on the floor 
beside the dead body. On exam- 
ination it was found that a bullet 
had penetrated the heart. This 
tells the sad, sad story. 


T*. O. ENTWISTLE, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

PATENT WARPING, BALLING AND BEAMING MACHINES, 

Also, all Kinds of Common Expansion Combs for Warpers, Beamers and Slashers, 
and Traverse Wheel Card Grinders for American or English Cotton, 

Woolen, or Worsted Cards. 

Market and Worthen Streets, 
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HINOHOLIFFE <& WRIGLEY, 

BRHSS FINISHERS HND MACHINISTS. 

Manufacturers of Steam Brass Fittings and Plumber’s Materia). Repairing of 
Valves, Faucets, Pumps, Water-Motors and Gas Fixtures a Specialty. 

245 Market Street, - - Lowell, Mass. 


THE CARBONIZATION OF small 

WOOL. 


The successful extracting of cot- 
ton from union cloths without in- 
jury to the reclaimed wool has led 
to the extension of the process to 
raw wool for the purpose of rid- 
ding it of burrs and other particles 
of vegetable matter. These burrs 
are very difficult to remove, and 
often leave a large amount of 
waste during the process of ex- 
traction, while, if allowed to re- 
main, they would do incalculable 
mischief to the yarn. There are 
two methods of dealing with them 
in general use — one is to pass the 
wool through a burring machine, 
which beats the burrs from the 
wool ; and the other is to destroy 
the burrs by carbonization. The 
former method is most suitable 
when the wool contains large 
burrs ; but carbonization is more 
economical for wool containing 
small burrs, straw, chaff, and other 


particles of matter. One 
drawback in using the burring 
machine is that many of the 
smaller burrs adhere to the wool 
after being passed through the 
machine, and carbonization is after- 
ward resorted to in order to re- 
claim the wool attached to them. 
For this and other reasons the 
chemical process is likely to totally 
supplant the burring machine in 
course of time. The process gen- 
erally adopted is similar to the one 
followed in making extract wool. 
The burry wool is first saturated 
with a dilute solution of sulphuric 
acid, whizzed in a hydro-extractor, 
and afterward opened out and 
spread ’in a heated room. Here 
chemical action is quietly at work, 
the burrs are deprived of their 
hydrogen, and crumble to carbon, 
while the wool is liberated and 
washed. 

Another method which finds 
favor is to saturate the wool with a 
solution of chloride of aluminum 


Conway Transfer Company 

GENERAL BAGGAGE AND FREIGHT FORWARDERS, 
CORPORATION WORK HANDLED PROMPTLY . . . 

OJb'FJL C’F, Northern Depot* telephone 6 
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REEDS AND LOOM HARNESS. ALSO BURR AND LIGKER-IN 

CYLINDERS FOR WOOL AND COTTON CARDS. 
telephone 654 - 2 . Jteav 250 Lawrence St., Lowell. 


( Al.> Cl c ). After being whizzed 
and dried it is taken to a room 
heated to about 200° F., where it 
remains for a little less than an 
hour. Washing in fuller’s earth 
and water follows, by which the 
chloride is removed and the residue 
of carbonized matter washed away. 
The prejudice which formerly ex- 
isted against these methods of 
extracting burrs is rapidly disap- 
pearing, as experience has proved 
that if the wool be properly clean 
previous to carbonization, and the 
acid the required strength, no in- 
jury to the fiber is caused, neither 
is the felting of the wool in any 
way destroyed. 

Trusts are not by any means 
an innovation of the present time, 
nor are they of modern creation. 
They have been in existence dur- 
ing the present century in some 
form or other, but they have not 
been universally successful. A 


trust is an entirely different insti- 
tution from a co-operative society, 
or a combination of capital to ob- 
tain goods at reasonable prices. 

The trust of today is the draw- 
ing together of all the powerful 
branches of a given industry, be it 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk, 
leather, oil or simar. It is the 
octopus of certain industries; it 
will draw within itself all the pro- 
ductions of such industries and 
monopolize their markets in order 
that it may fix prices as it pleases. 
It will crush out the life of the 
weak, and when these poor weak- 
lings have ceased to exist up will 
go the prices and the consumer 
will pay into the treasury of the 
trust the money it has expended 
in crushing to death those who 
dared to oppose it. 


VOTE, SEE PAGE 28, 29. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Not a step backward, but a 
stride out of the old ruts. 

Success to Berry, Collier, Gaunt, 
Moir, Spedding, Wilton and 
Wilmot. 

Send any item that you think 
will be of interest to the readers of 
the Journal. 

The evening classes of the 
Textile Design department came 
to a close on April 28. The re- 
sult of the examinations are most 
satisfactory and encouraging. 


r 7 

Be sure to read the article, 
“ The Northrop Loom. ” It is 
original and worthy of the writer. 

It is said Captain Brickett has 
no favorites and that the best man 
will be sent to the diamond. 
That’s right, Brickett. Be firm. 

We would suggest to the cap- 
tain of the Base Ball team not to 
let enthusiasm run away with his 
usual good judgment. 

The Textiles won their first 
game of ball. Will they continue 
to be so well disciplined? C. J. 
Brickett for captain was a good 
choice. 

The exhibit by the students of 
the Textile School in the exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts was a most creditable 
display. 

It is quite as unjust to deprive a 
man of a responsibility which be- 
longs to him, and which he can 
rightly fulfil, as it is to defraud him 
of any of his rights. Those who 
do this under the pretext of reliev- 
ing: him from burdens too great to 

o o 

beardohim an untold wronof. It 
is a selfish appropriation of power 
and authority to the exclusion of 
justice and good feeling. 
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finest line of 


BICYCLES IN LOWELL, = cash or credit. 


DAYTONS, 

JOHNSONS, 

MONARCHS. 


D|MP>Q 221 to 229 Dutton St, 
1 vllxU 0, L0WELL - MASS. 


There were seven evening stu- 
dents at the close of the third 
year who had never been absent at 
roll call for the whole three years’ 
course. Such young men will fill 
honorably any position they may 
assume. 

The young men who have vis- 
ited Carruther’s Loom, Reed and 
Harness works, the Bleachery and 
Talbot’s mills speak in the highest 
praise of the courtesy extended to 
them by the proprietors, agents and 
superintendents. 

• • 

Honesty rewarded — with a tract! 
A gentleman now residing in a 
neighboring town had a curious 
experience the other day. Finding 
a twenty-dollar bill he advertised 
his find. Immediately it was ap- 
plied for and the bill identified by 
a rich lady who expressed her 
profound thanks by sending the 
gentleman a religious tract. 


MIDDLESEX 
STEAM LAUNDRY, 

— 140 Middlesex Street . 

V. E. HAINES, Proprietor. 
Telephone. Lowell, Mass. 


The Society of Arts and Crafts 
held its exhibition in Copley Hall 
April 4-15. The display was 
most comprehensive, costly and 
beautiful. 


Last Thursday a man came into 
my office. He had such a happy 
smile on his countenance that I 
ventured to remark: “Jim, what 
makes you so happy?” He an- 
swered : “Happy, well, I guess ! 
Today when I opened my envelope 
there were two dollars more than 
I had last pay, and for the same 
quantity of work. Happy, is it? 
I’ll tell you those two dollars will 
buy my two little children two 
pairs of shoes, which they have 
been in need of during the last 
two cold months. Happy, you 
bet! But my wife didn’t smile. 
She sat down and cried, but she’ll 
smile when she sees the new shoes 
on the little ones’ feet.” 

CRAYONS, SEPIAS, W0TEB COLOR', PASTELS. 

LOTHROP l CUNNINGHAM 

STUDIO, 

182 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
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George H. Bachelder, 

18 CENTRAL STREET, 


BICYCLES 


REPAIRING AND SUNDRIES 


From $17.25 to $75.00. 


GOOD W HEELS AND FAIR TREATMENT, 


Professor Nelson writes very 
modestly. His early mill life was 
spent with the most noted cotton 
manufacturers-. As he has advanc- 
ed in life his experience has been in 
the weaving departments, which 
has qualified him for the responsi- 
ble position he holds. 

There are thousands of homes 
made glad with the advance in 
wages that has been paid to the 
weavers, spinners, etc., in the 
cotton mills. In some families the 
advance amounts to more than the 
sum of their house rent. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
outlook for base ball weather, Man- 
ager Hitchcock of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School Base Ball team decided 
to take his aggregation of ball 
tossers to Glen Forest on April 12 
to play their maiden game with 
the Lawrence High School nine. 


The weather was worse than bad, 
rain and snow falling continuously 
during the five innings played. 
The in-field was more fit for yacht- 
ing than ball-playing. Owing to 
the bad weather and other unfore- 
seen circumstances, and the fact 
that the Lawrence boys had to 
elect their captain on the field, the 
game was not called until 3.40 
r. m. 

The game opened with a shut- 
out for the Lowell boys, but they 
soon rallied and after the fourth 
inning had the Lawrence team on 
the run. 

There was not a very large 
crowd present, but with a winning 
nine it is hoped that the Textile 
men will give it their personal sup- 
port. 

Buchan was the star of the Low- 
ell team, striking out six men. 
Wing and Foster played well, the 
hitting of the latter being es- 
pecially noticeable. 


Wm. Forbes & Sons, § F. a. & p. hall, 

Sanitary Engineers m steam Fillers, | manufacturer^- jndj REP#IRERS 

450 ESSEX STREET, || Spindles, Flyers, Caps and Tubes. 

I AWRFNP.F MASS. Franklin street, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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For Lawrence Burnham was 
the prettiest player, scoring two 
double plays besides bitting well. 
The umpiring of Barber of Low- 
ell and McCusker of Lawrence 
was of A i order. 

The score : 


Two-base Hits — Foster (2), Burnham (2), 
Wing, Balaher. Stolen bases — Bliley (2), Fels 

(2) , Robinson, Burnham (2), McCarthy, Sulli- 
van. First base on balls: By Buchan — (hit- 
wood. Burnham, Morrison. McCarthy; by Ilaigh 
— Bodell (3), Bailey (2), Buchan; by Balahei — 
Briekett, Wing, Bodell. Struck out: By Buchan 
— C. F. Morrison (2). Gat wood (2), llaigli, Mc- 
Carthy; by Ilaigh — Fells (3), Barr. Passed balls 
— Foster (3), Smith (4). Wild pitches — Balaher 

(3) . Buchan. Hit by pitched ball — Foster. 
Umpires — McCusker (Lawrence). Barber (Low- 
ell). 


LOWELL TEXTILE. 

A.B. K. B. T.B. P.O. A. E. 

Bailey, ss . 3 2 1 1 0 0 2 

Wing, 1 4 1 2 3 8 1 0 

Buchan, p 4 2 1 1 1 3 0 

Barr, If 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Bodell, rf 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 

Fels, 3 3 1 1 1 0 0 2 

Foster, c 3 2 3 5 0 1 1 

Robinson, 2 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 

Briekett. in 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 

Leach, If 3 2 1 1 0 0 1 


Totals 2G IT 0 12 15 5 0 

LAWRENCE HIGH. 


Burnham, ss 3 

Santiford, L 3 

Balaher, m., p 3 

D. Cullivan, If 3 

McCarthy, rf 2 

Morrison, 3 2 

Smith, c 2 

Gatwood, 2 2 

Ilaigh, p 2 

Prescott, m 1 

Totals 23 


2 2 4 0 0 1 
0 0 0 7 1 1 
12 3 111 
2 2 2 1 0 0 
2 1110 0 
0 0 0 0 0 2 
1114 0 2 
0 0 0 12 1 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
1110 0 0 

0 0 12 15 4 8 


Lowell Textile 0 2 2 4 P — IT 

Lawrence High 1 1 3 1 3 — 9 


VOTE, SEE PAGE 28, 29. 


A well known business man, re- 
ferring to the success of his firm, 
said: ‘‘We attend to our own 
business and nothing else. You 
never hear of us being on the road 
nor out driving. We do not go to 
the theatre. We have no outside 
business — no ventures or specula- 
tions in oils, wild lands, patents or 
stocks. What money we have we 
put into our house. We take care 
of our business and our business 
takes care of us. We keep abreast 
of the times. ” 


1. L. ROBERTSON. 


W. L. ROBERTSON. 


ROBERTSON St CO.. 

Dealers in CROCKERY, STOVES, FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS AND HOTEL SUPPLIES. 

82 Prescott Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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JAMES J. NORTON, 

Repairs and Sundries 

AT LOW PRICES. 

7 Hurd Street, - - Lo*v*M, Mass. 


Eagle Bicycles... 

FINEST IN THE CITY, 

20 to 70 Dollars. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ALBUMENIZED PAPER PRINTING. 


Photographic printing processes 
are both varied and numerous, and 
in the following chapters we shall 
give an outline of the principal of 
them, recommending the student 
to take them up in the order in 
which they are here presented, 
and, as in the case of the develop- 
ers before referred to, not to try a 
second before the first is thorough- 
ly grasped and understood. 

Albumenized paper printing is 
the oldest system of photographic 
printing extant, and is in most re- 
spects the simplest for the begin- 
ner to adopt. 

Albumenized paper is simply a 
fine quality of paper, one side of 
which is heavily sized with albumen 
in which has been beaten up a 
certain proportion of an alkaline 
chloride, such as that of ammon- 


ium. The object of the albumen 
is mainly to keep the picture on 
the surface, thereby ensuring bril- 
liance, for without it the photo- 
graph would be produced in the 
body of the paper and have a 
sunken, lack-lustre appearance. 
The chloride is added to cause the 
formation of chloride of silver, 
which is very sensitive to light, 
more especially when in contact 
with organic matter, such as albu- 
men and free nitrate of silver. 

As albumenized paper is now so 
readily and cheaply procured in 
commerce, and is also so well pre- 
pared, it is inexpedient that private 
consumers should attempt its pre- 
paration. It is rendered sensitive 
by floating it for two or three min- 
utes upon an aqueous solution of 
nitrate of silver. There is always 
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a certain best strength of this solu- 
tion ; but, unless one knew defin- 
itely the proportion of salt that has 
been mixed with the albumen, its 
determination is left very much a 
matter of doubt. For example, 
some albumenizers salt their paper 
so lightly that a silver bath con- 
taining thirty grains of nitrate of 
silver to the ounce of water suffi- 
ces; but, in the absence of definite 
instructions, it will be found advis- 
able to employ a solution rather 
exceeding, but not under, fifty 
grains in strength. 

Having poured a sufficient quan- 
tity of such solution into a flat por- 
celain or glass bath, take up the 
sheet of paper by opposite corners, 
so as to form it into a curve, and 
place it neatly down on the solu- 
tion, in order to prevent air bubbles 
forming on the coated surface, or 
anv of the silver solution flowing 
over its back. 

This must be done in a feebly 
lighted room, one by preference into 


which the light is admitted through 
yellow paper. Gas or candle light 
does not exercise any bad influence. 
In course of its duration on the 
solution the paper should be raised 
up by one corner by means of a 
pair of horn forceps, and examined 
to see if it is all uniformly wetted. 
In about three minutes it must be 
raised up and drawn over the edge 
of the dish, so as to get rid of the 
superfluous silver solution, and 
then suspended to dry. This may 
be done either by wooden spring 
clips (American clothes clips) or 
by laying it, back down, over a 
stout cord stretched across the 
room. Pieces of blotting paper 
should be placed underneath to 
absorb the drippings, and these 
should afterwards be placed away 
so as to have the silver recovered 
from them. 

When quite dry the paper is 
ready for cutting up and being 
printed upon. 

Printing from the negative is 

o O 
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conducted by daylight in a wooden 
frame, the film side of the negative 
being in absolute contact with the 
sensitized paper. The light fails 
to penetrate the opaque parts of 
the negative, such as the sky, a 
lady’s white dress or a gentleman’s 
collar, but of course passes freely 
through the clear glass and the mid- 
dle shadows, thus producing a re- 
versed or positive result on the pa. 
per. The terms “negative” and “pos- 
itive, ” therefore, will now explain 
themselves to the student. Let 
the printing be carried much 
further than it is desirable it 
should appear eventually, as by the 
“ toning ” and “ fixing ” operations 
the pictures become somewhat re- 
duced. After the printing has 
been carried on until the shad- 
ows, by reflected light, have a 
slightly bronzed appearance,' place 
the prints, one by one, in a dish of 
water, each being allowed to be- 
come quite wet before the next is 
added This removes most of the 


free nitrate of silver from the sur- 
face of the paper. The first wash- 
ings ought, therefore, to be pre- 
served, as the whole of the silver 
can be recovered, which materially 
diminishes the cost of outlay. The 
washing water should be changed 
two or three times, but it. is 
scarcely necessary to keep any 
but the first washings. 

The prints are now transferred, 
one by one, to the gold toning 
bath. The object of “toning” the 
print is to change the unpleasant 
reddish-brown hue, which it would 
otherwise retain, to a more agreea- 
ble color, as well as to increase its 
permanency by the deposition of 
gold upon the silver image. The 
acetate toning bath is that which 
will be found most generally use- 
ful, because after it has been made 
it retains its good working qualities 
for a long time, whereas some 
others will not keep good over one 
day. The acetate bath derives its 
name from the chloride of gold 
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being placed in solution along with 
acetate of soda, and it is better that 
the bath be allowed to stand at 
least one day after its preparation 
before being used for the first time. 

A reliable formula is: 

Acetate of Soda . . 30 grains 

Chloride of gold . . . . 1 grain 

Water 8 ounces 

After the prints are immersed in 
this they will slowly pass from the 
unpleasant red tone to a violet, 
and afterwards a cold blue color. 
As soon as they are seen to change 
from the purple to the blue tone 
remove them and transfer them, 
without washing, to the fixing 
bath, which consists of four ounces 
of hyposulphite of soda to a pint 
of water. In this bath they may 
be allowed to remain seven or 
eiefht minutes. Both in the toning: 
and fixing baths precaution must 
be taken that the free action be 


FINE CANDIES. 
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favored by keeping the prints in 
motion, and not permitting two of 
them to stick together, as this will 
cause inequality of the toning 
action, while on no account must 
the fixing bath for negatives be 
used for prints. The object of 
‘‘fixing” the prints is analogous 
to that of fixing negatives, inas- 
much as fixation or dissolution 
removes the sensitive compound 
which has not been acted upon by 
light, and which, if allowed to 
remain on the picture, would 
eventually cause it to disappear. 
After remaining for the time men- 
tioned in the fixing bath lift up the 
prints and examine each one by 
transmitted light, when a peculiar 
translucence will indicate whether 
the chloride has been quite dis- 
solved 'out or not. Should such 
translucence not appear at first 
return them to the hyposulphite 
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solution for one or two minutes 
longer. It is inattention to the 
prints at this stage that is the 
main cause of their fading in after 
years. Next place the prints in 
water, very frequently changed, 
until the hyposulphite of soda is 
thoroughly removed from the in- 
terstices of the paper. Some 
printers are so expert as to be able 
to ascertain this by the application 
of the tongue to the print, for if 
the soda be still present there will 
be a peculiar saline taste. It is 
well to wash them considerably 
beyond this stage so as to make 
sure. 

Next spread out the prints upon 
clean blotting-paper and remove 
the excess of water, afterwards 
hanging them up or laying them 
out upon a clean blotting-pad till 
dry. 


ART AND CRAFTS EX- 
HIBITION. 


Remaukatu.e Woijk of Students in the 
Lowell Textile School. 

The aim of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts is to draw the designer 
into closer relationship with the 
craftsman, or, in other words, the 
designer must be a craftsman, and 
the craftsman himself must be a 
designer. Under these condi- 
tions the resulting work would be 
of a higher quality. It has long 
been acknowledged that the de- 
signer in the textile trades must be 
a person who has had a thorough 
education in all the departments of 
a textile mill. In the cotton and 
linen trades it is necessary to have 
a knowledge of the cotton and 
linen fibre from the field and 
through all the various processes 
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and manipulations to the finished 
cloth. In the woolen and worsted 
industries it is now very essential 
that the designer and manufacturer 
should have an extended knowl- 
edge and experience in all the de- 
partments of a woolen and worsted 
mill — from the fleece of wool, 
sorting, scouring, dyeing, picking, 
carding, spinning, warping, weav- 
ing and finishing. 

Where can a young person get 
in a few years a general knowledge 
and insight into all these various 
departments? 

There is no place, only a textile 
school that is equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. The 
exhibit in Copley hall fully demon- 



strated the utility of such schools. 
The student is brought in direct 
contact with every department of 
a mill. If the machinery for cer- 
tain processes is not in the school 
the student has the privilege of 
visiting some local mill where he 
can see such machinery in oper- 
ation. 

The exhibit of finished fabrics is 
very creditable for the short time 
some of the students have been in 
the school. We would suggest 
that at any other exhibition there 
should be no unfinished cloth un- 
less there was also a piece of the 
finished fabric for comparison. 
Among the most notable were J. 
W. Bailey, cotton and silk shirt- 
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ing; C. F. Harmon, cotton and silk 
fabric; J. H. Cuttle, woolen suit- 
ing; A. A. Smith, leno stripe for 
misses’ aprons ; A. B. Fels and E. 
T. Tilton, woolen trouserings; 
Walter Gerrish, cotton ginghams; 
A. J. Pradal, several woolen suit- 
ings ; S. E. Smith, worsted plaid 
dress goods ; J. E. Perkins, woolen 
plaid suiting ; C. T. Wing, woolen 
stripe. 

The first year students have 
done remarkably well. Those fa- 
vorably mentioned were L. B. 
Cranska, P. B. Parks and C. E. 
Foster. 

There were several exhibits by 
the Women’s Textile Design class, 
which were above the average : 
Worsted plaid dress goods, de- 
signed by Katherine Bur rage ; 
dress good pattern, designed by 
Edith C. Merchant. 


VOTE, SEE PAGE 28, 29. 


CL A RISSE. 


What a wonderful love was yours, Clarisse, 
In those halcyon days of old, 

When I was so young and you, Clarisse, 
Spoke only ot love untold. 

What a passion was yours and mine, 
Clarisse, 

What a heaven we lived, ah me — 

When I was so young and you, Clarisse, 
Were the queen of the life to be. 

No sorrows or doubts were ours, Clarisse, 
Ah me ! but the world was fair — 

When I was so young, and you, Clarisse, 
Were a part of the ambient air. 

And I knew I would die of grief, Clarisse, 
Did death breath upon your life, 

When I was so young and you, Clarisse, 
Were pledged, love, to be my wife. 

But that was longyears ago, Clarisse, 

You left me, I did not speak. 

But I wondered who told you, dear Clarisse, 
That I only earned six per week. 

— Ormsby A. Court. 

Men love to hear of their power, 
but have an extreme disrelish to 
be told their duty. — Burke . 
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Lowell Textile Journal 


TEXTILE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

By FENWICK UMPLEBY, 

I.NSTUl tTOlt OF TEXTILE DeSIOX AM) CLOTH CONSTRICTION, 

.Lowell Textile School. 


Foreign competitors are always 
looking forward to that which will 
enable them to hold their position 
in the textile market. They are 
constantly seeking for the excel- 
lence of their high productions, 
not only in the high grades of tex- 
tiles, but in everything else, for the 
people were, more and more, re- 
quiring objects of beauty to look 
upon, and because fashions were 
more likely to be led in the future 
by the intelligent and refined 
rather than by the ignorant and 
vulgar. 

Their competitors kept them- 
selves well informed as to what 
was being done in other places, 
and Americans should take pains 
to know what was being done in 
Europe. Our foreign competitors 
do not look for progress in a con- 
stant reduction of wvages and 
longer hours, but were aiming to 
attain greater skill and taste. 


Europeans attach great import- 
ance to Textile Schools and Mu- 
seums of Textile Fabrics in which 
they have examples of every ma- 
terial and all the best things to be 
met with, and it is to these that they 
owed inspiration and very much 
of their advantage. 

If we go back as far as the Franco- 
German war, when France was 
almost humbled to the dust, it set 
itself to the task of restoring its 
fair fame in the eyes of the world ; 
and in no sense did it do this more 
than in its determination to make 
great efforts in the manufacturing 
industry, and probably in no other 
country had there been such great 
strides in every department of the 
textile trades. At Rheims there 
was great energy displayed, and 
most of this was put in the tech- 
nical school, which cost $100,000, 
and an annual grant of $12,000 
was made from the municipal taxes. 
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At Robeiox there was a com- 
mission appointed to consider how 
its trade could be improved, and 
this commission recommended that 
a new school be built at a cost of 
$300,000, of which sum $120,000 
was to be supplied from the taxes 
of the town and $180,000 was 
to be granted by the govern- 
ment. They held the doctrine 
there that whatever benefited the 
trade of the city benefited the 
country. 

At this school- there are from 
600 to 700 students attending the 
evening classes alone. In these 
places the manufacturers relied 
upon their superior workmanship 
and art in design, the greatest skill 
in dyeing and the equisite beauty 
in all their productions. These 
people are not satisfied with the 
perfection to which they have 
attained but are still striving at 
greater perfection. 

In Lowell let them look around 
and see what extent high artistic 
talent was put into their manu- 
facturers. I am not speaking of 
talent which copied the designs 
from high novelty silk fabrics, and 
which reproduced it in a worsted, 
woolen and cotton, but rather of 
the talent of a high order, that 
which originated real pictures 
which impressed the buyer by 
their good taste of their high style 
of novelty. 


Perhaps you will ask me has not 
the worsted, woolen and cotton 
universally followed silk. My re- 
ply is why not let these great 
branches of the textile world strike 
out new lines of their own ? 

A hundred difficulties might be 
put in their way, but difficulties 
were put in the way that they 
might easily overcome — educate 
the citizens, give them a thorough 
technical education, and if it pays 
to employ high talent in the pro- 
duction of silk goods why should 
it not pay to employ high talent in 
the production of worsted, woolen 
and cotton fabrics ? 

One of the best mottoes ' I saw 
in Lowell’s Labor Day procession 
was, “Higher Wages is Higher 
Civilization.” 

We know that the influence of 
the School of Art in Nottingham, 
England, upon the lace trade has 
been so great that they were 
almost able to dispense with the 
artistic designs brought from 
France and other countries, and 
so you will find if they put their 
shoulders to the wheel in this State 
of Massachusetts, they would have 
success quite equal in proportion 
to the efforts which were made. 
It is by such means that our trade 
in the future would be improved, 
and in proportion as they devel- 
oped the intellects and the faculties 
of their people, just in proportion 
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would they enjoy new life and pros* 
perity and bring about great ad- 
vantage to the community. 

A trade can only be kept alive, 
when in a sickly condition, by the 
production of novelties and new 
effects, but, unfortunately, when a 
trade stands in need of this sort of 
thing it generally has the least 
given to it, because there is not 
that spirit or willingness to expend 
time, labor and money when the 
results are uncertain, so that defi- 
nite branches of production get 
less pains bestowed on them when 
they have the most pressing oc- 
casion for liberal catering in the 
way of production of novelties. 

The manufacturer and designer 
are not educated for these emer- 
gencies. They have plodded along 
successfully in one routine of style 
and when the occasion arises for 
sudden change of novelties they 
are not equal to the occasion. 

But we cannot work impossi- 
bilities, and we are at a disadvan- 
tage without technical education. 
A gentleman from Verviers, Bel- 
gium, a noted manufacturer of 
yarns, travelling in England, called 
at the Yorkshire college, England, 
and said that they had had a tex- 
tile school for twenty-five years and 
were going to erect a new one and 
equip it with all kinds of machin- 
ery for the making of all classes of 
textile fabrics. This shows that 


they are determined to give the 
artisans full education for the posi- 
tion they have to occupy. A 
textile student should learn thor- 
oughly the processes and mechan- 
isms of the different parts of a fac- 
tory with which he may be brought 
in contact through his profession. 

Raw materials, scouring, mixing, 
carding, spinning, warping, sizing, 
drawing in, reeding, looming, weav- 
ing, shafting, gears and finishing, 
as errors in any of these depart- 
ments will often upset his calcula- 
tions entirely and his labor will be 
to a great extent lost. The most 
important part is the construction 
and build of a fabric which can 
only be acquired by a thorough 
training in the designing depart- 
ment. To be a successful manu- 
facturer, one must know all the de- 
tails of a fabric — the weave and 
its construction and the lay-out or 
specification of the cloth. The 
promoters of the Vienna School 
stated that the selling value of a 
piece of woven fabric is repre- 
sented mainly by the character of 
the design it bears upon its surface, 
whatever may be the deficiencies 
of the warp or filling or other 
workmanship. 

So fully is this department rec- 
ognized in that city that it encour- 
ages this department by annually 
offering three scholarships for 
designing of the value of $630. 
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The commissioners on technical 
education visiting the cotton mills 
at Rouen and Lille were informed 
that a theoretical knowledge of 
the cotton fibre, its growth, struct- 
ure and properties should be pos- 
sessed by all engaged in its manip- 
ulation and most particularly a 
knowledge of design and of the 
loom should be sought by all fore- 
men and superintendents. 

Manufacturers of fancy cotton 
goods can only live by the attrac- 
tiveness of the finished goods. 
However perfect or cheap, their 
profitable sale depends entirely 
upon the skill and taste of the de- 
signer, and therefore it was argued 
that the cotton industry depends 
much for its success upon schools 
of design and practical chemistry. 

While at Crefeld, the commis- 
sioners visited the silk mills. In 
conversation with several gentle- 
men who showed us through their 
factories and schools we were much 
impressed by their enthusiasm for 
technical instruction and the 
hearty interest which they mani- 
fested in the weaving and design- 
ing departments. In regard to a 
new school, which was in course 
of erection, one of the promoters 
significantly remarked: It does 
not follow that the establishment 
of this school will render us inde- 
pendent of outside sources for 
designs or new ideas ; we do not 


expect it, but to say the least it will 
raise the tone and knowledge of 
our rising manufacturers and fore- 
men, and very materially widen the 
field from which the latter class 
may be selected by spreading tech- 
nical education broadcast amons: 
the industrious and ambitious 
artisans. 

The commissioners visited the 
silk and dyeing establishments of 
Switzerland and almost invariably 
found in the persons of managers 
and foremen high scientific knowl- 
edge combined with a practical 
and technical training. The pro- 
prietor and director of one large 
establishment had been a student 
at the Polytechnic at Zurich; he 
had afterwards gone to England. 
The commissioners found in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium and Hol- 
land, namely, that in nearly every 
factory or industrial establishment 
of importance the directing skill is 
supplied by men who have had a 
high scientific and technical edu- 
cation. In chemical knowledge 

O 

the heads of departments in color- 
making and dyeing establishments 
are almost invariably superior to 
those of England. 

Prof. Huxley, speaking on the 
education of the artisan says: 
“ You must give him an education 
that fits him for the conditions of 
life, but it seems to me that what 
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is wanted as a foreman is a man 
of energy, punctuality, business 
habits and the power of dealing 
with men. These qualifications 
are most essential, and what you 
want besides in such a man is an 
intelligence sufficiently trained to 
be able to deal with new conditions 
and an amount of knowledge suffi- 
cient to enable him to know where 
to go, find more if he wants it. 
The place to go is to the scientific 
and technical schools. 

Mr. Swire Smith, in speaking 
on trade depression and technical 
instruction, said as a rule England 
was beaten on the neutral markets, 
chiefly in those commodities in 
which she was beaten in her own 
market, but the fact was that while 
we had been developing our ma- 
chines, rivals had been developing 
and educating their men. While 
it was clear that many British in- 
dustries had suffered both in 
France and Germany many of the 
industries would have been ruined 
had it not been for the results of 
their technical edncation. The 
Paris Chamber of Commerce has 
spent over $400,000 upon the 
school for advanced commercial 
studies. The state, the municipal 
council of Paris, the council gen- 
eral of the Seine, chambers of com- 
merce, the Bank of France, all 
maintain scholarships, which, 
though of recent creation, have 


given very considerable results, for 
among the past pupils 30 are to be 
found in England, 17 in America, 
two in Australia, two in China and 
one in Japan, and it is important 
to note that nearly all the firms 
have employed old pupils, applying 
exclusively to the school to recruit 
their staff. 

THINKING . 

’Neath shading trees I love to roam, 

’Midst meadows sweet — and dry, 

By babbling brooks in bosky ways, 

Neath sun, or starlit sky. 

I love to scale the mountain steep, 

O’er glaciers, chasms, rocks, 

On beetling cliffs I sigh to creep, 

But fate against me knocks. 

I love to bowl the briny seas, 

And list the sailors’ song, 

And hear the wind-swept cordage creak — 
Ah, me, but life is wrong. 

I Jove to sit and dream of naught, 

Or conjure fancies’ fair, 

Ah, me, but life’s an awful frost 
When one is not an heir. 

— Ormsby A. Court. 

We hope you all have enjoyed 
your excursions to the various mills 
and workshops in Lowell and 
Lawrence. That is one of the 
great benefits to be had by attend- 
ing a school centrally located and 
surrounded by manufacturing of 
ali classes of fabrics. Here we have 
cotton, worsted, linen, woolen and 
carpet mills, and machine shops, 
making every kind of machinery. 
There’s not such another place in 
New England. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANUFACTURING IN LOWELL 


By E. W. THOMAS, Agent, Tremont and Suffolk Mills. 


Near as we are to the incoming 
of the 20th Century, and the end- 
ing of the present one, it seems 
fitting at this time to look back- 
ward over the past one hundred 
years, and follow the history of 
the great industry that has made 
Lowell in the past a household 
word, and given it the name of the 
“ Manchester of America.” 

Although cotton spinning and 
weaving by hand was in vogue, it 
was not until practically 1800 that 
power machinery was introduced 
in this country, although for some 
30 or 40 years up to that time it 
had been used in England. The 
Slater's Mill in Pawtucket, R. I., 
and a yarn mill in Beverly, Mass., 
are believed to be the first in New 
England. Waltham, Mass., how- 
ever boasts of having been the 
first town where an incorporated 
company was organized to manu- 
facture by power, this incorpora- 
tion having been effected in 1808. 
This company is in successful 
operation today, and is known as 
the Boston Mfg. Co. It is in its 
91st year of its existence. The 


incorporators of this company, 
encouraged by its success, began 
exploring the country and streams 
about New England, in order to 
obtain a location not too far away 
from Boston, upon which to build 
and operate another mill or series 
of mills. Their investigation led 
them to finally select what is now 
Lowell as the most promising site 
upon which to locate. At this 
time the Locks & Canals Co. had 
a canal, which exists at present in 
almost the same channel, extend- 
ing from the Merrimack river (near 
the Vesper Boat House) crossing 
Broadway following the side of 
Middlesex Street, passing between 
what is now the Lowell Machine 
Shop and the Hamilton and Apple- 
ton mills, passing across Central 
Street, and thence into the Con- 
cord River, near and adjoining the 
Middlesex mills. The canal had 
been in use for many years as a 
means for conveying lumber and 
general merchandise from New 
Hampshire to Lowell and vicinity. 
Lowell at this time being the cen- 
tral distributing point of New 
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Hampshire valley and near the 
Lowell Machine Shop. These in- 
vestigators from the Boston Mfg. 
Co. were Patrick T. Jackson, Na- 
than Appleton and Francis C. 
Lowell, who perceiving the advan- 
tage of the already existing canal 
at once quietly began the purchase 
of the land lying northerly and 
easterly of the canal already alluded 
to. This was all farm land. They 
then purchased of the old Locks 
& Canals Co. all their rights in the 
canals and river, which the origi- 
nal company possessed. The new 
company took the name of the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. A canal was 
built in 1822 from about opposite 
the Kitson Machine Co. down 
Dutton Street and as far as the 
present Merrimack Co. In 1822 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co. was estab- 
lished as a manufacturing com 
pany and put in operation. Low- 
ell at once commenced to grew 
rapidly, the opening of the mills 
drawing many young men and 
women from the surrounding 
towns and villages. In these early 
days the hours of labor were long. 
It must, however, be said that the 
work produced per operative was 
not equal to what is today produc- 
ed per operative in less hours per 
week. The machinery of those 
days was crude, slow running and 
not as susceptible of production as 
that of later years. Public inter- 


est was rapidly increased upon the 
completion of the Merrimack Co.’s 
plant, and after three or four years 
the Merrimack Co., who at this 
time owned about all the land in 
the city, reconveyed back to the 
Locks & Canals Co. such lands 
and water powers they did not re- 
quire in their own plant. Then 
the present Locks & Canals estab- 
lished a machine shop, built and 
equipped mills with machinery, 
and sold water powers to other 
companies. Soon after the estab- 
lishment of the Merrimack Co. the 
Hamilton and Appleton mills were 
built, closely followed by the Tre- 
rnont and Suffolk, and Lawrence. 
The increase in the number of 
mills soon exhausted the amount 
of water that could be drawn 
through the original canal, and in 
1846 to 1850 a new canal was 
built from the Falls, running par- 
allel with Pawtucket Street, and 
thence to Suffolk Street, where it 
connected with the canal running 
parallel with Suffolk Street, which 
had been built in 1831. From this 
time on various mills were built in 
the city, and all available water 
power used or bought. 

The owners in the present can- 
als and water power system are the 
following cotton mills : Merrimack, 
Hamilton, Massachusetts, Apple- 
ton, Tremont and Suffolk, Boott, 
and Lawrence. The Lowell Car- 
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pet Co., Middlesex mills, and Low- 
Machine shop are also interested. 
Each of these mills own certain 
numbers of mill powers, each mill 
power representing about 70 H. P. 
Beyond the ownership of these 
powers, any company may pur- 
chase, if they choose, additional 
water, in case they have water 
wheel capacity beyond the amount 
of water' they own. 

For many years the water power 
of this city was an object of great 
attraction, and was tbe great factor 
in the establishing of textile mills. 

The canals of this city in the 
early days were of a character that 
attracted attention from all over 
the world as being; of so advanced 
a nature. It is related that in 
those times Lowell was visited by 
more engineers to investigate the 
system than any other known 
point in the world. 

Northern Canal, 4375 ft , built 1846-50. 

Western Canal, 4472 ft., built 1831. 

Tremont Canal, 575 ft., built 1831 

Pawtucket Canal, 9188 ft., built 1798. 

Merrimack Canal, 2586 ft., built 1823. 

Hamilton Canal, 1770 ft., built 1826. 

Lowell Canal, 500 ft., built 1828. 

For many years the water power 
of this city was an object of great 
attraction, and was the gretft factor 
in the establishing of textile mills 
in the city, owing to the cheapness 
of its cost. The time is, however, 
gone when we may hold this pres- 
tige. 


1 L 


The great and rapid strides in 
the cheap development of steam 
power has rendered water power 
at a far lower value than ever be- 
fore, so that today cities like New 
Bedford and Fall River are rapidly 
increasing their number of mills, 
owing to cheap freight rates, and 
are not at all dependent on water 
power as motive power. Then, 
too, electricity has entered the field 
as a motive power. Mills are 
located, in some instances, in the 
South, miles from a dam or water 
power, the power being conveyed 
by wire the same as our street cars 
are run. So that, on the whole, 
one of the reasons that Lowell has 
not grown very much in the in- 
crease of cotton mills has been on 
account of more favorable loca- 
tions having advantages that we 
do not possess. 


List of Mills and their Incorporation. 


Mills. Incorporated 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. 1822 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 1S25 

Appleton Mfg. Co. 1S28 

Tremont Mills, 1S31 

Suffolk Mills, 1831 

Lawrence Mfg. Co. 1S31 

Boott Cotton Mills, 1835 

Mass. Cotton Mills, 1S39 

Lowell Machine Shop, 1845 
Bleachery, „ 1833 

Middlesex Co. 1830 

Carpet Co. 1828 


First Agent. 

Kirk Boott 
Samuel Batchelder. 
John Avery. 

Israel Whitney. 
Robert Means. 
William Austin. 
Benj. F. French. 
Homer Bartlett. 

W. A. Burke. 

John Derby. 

James Cook. 

Alex Wright. 


I call your atention to the fact 
that-the Hamilton Co. since 1825 
has had but three agents-, and the 
present superintendent, Mr. Rod- 
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lift, is in active service today, 
after over 60 years’ service in the 
employ of this one company. 

Mr. George Motley of this city 
served the Appleton Co. as Agent 
from 1831 to 1867, a period of 36 
years, afterwards as Treasurer of 
the same company for 9 years. 

Alex Wright served as Agent of 
the Carpet Co. from 1828 to 1852, 
24 years. 

Frank F. Battles as Agent of 
the Mass. Cotton Mills for 33 
years. 

J. B. Francis as Engineer of 
Locks & Canals for a period of 48 
years. 

I speak of these men, two of 
whom are today living, Messrs. 
Rodliff and Motley, having seen 
in their lives the wonderful growth 
and development of the manufac- 
turing industry of this city It 
would be extremely interesting if 
the reminiscences of the old times 
could be given by these two men. 

A few facts will now be given 
to show what kind of times the 
employee of the factory had in the 
good old days. 

From a memo, book, kept by a 
leading official in one of our larger 
corporations, during the first years 
of manufacturing, which recently 
came to my notice, I present the 
following : 

Hours of Labor, 

Began work : M ly 1st to A 3 r C 1 t 5 


o’clock. Sept. 1st to April 30th as soon 
as they can see. 

Breakfast : Nov. 1st to Feb. 28th before 
going to work. March 1st to March 31st 
at 730 a. m. April 1st to Sept. 19th at 
7 a. m. Sept. 20th to Oct. 31st, at 7.30 
a. m. 

Dinner: Through the year at 12.30 
o’clock. Time allowed, 45 minutes. 

Stop work: May 1st to Aug. 31st at 7 
p m. Sept. 1 st to Sept. 19th at dark. 
Sept. 20th to March 19th at 7.30 p. m. 
March 20'th to April 31st at dark. 


The following table ofives the 

o o 

hours per day of labor throughout 
the year: 


January and December, 11 hrs. 24 min. 

November, n hrs. 56 min. 

March, 1 1 hrs. 52 min. 

February, 12 hrs. 

October, 12 hrs. 10 min. 

September, 12 hrs. 23 min. 

May, June, July & Aug. 12 hrs. 45 min. 

April, 13 hrs. 30 min. 


Lamps were never lighted Sat- 
urdav evenings. All artificial 
light! ng was by small lamps, and 
whale oil was used. Heating was 
done generally by hot air furnaces. 
Only one mill, in 1S35, was heated 
by steam, and that was the Middle- 
sex Co. 

The amount of machinery at- 
tended was not as much as now, 
and to show an example, I give 
the list of machinery in one of the 
mills of the Suffolk Co. in j S35 : 

Pickers, 2 ] 

Willows, 2 ! 13 males and 

Cards, 56 j 13 females. 

Drawing, 24 dels. J 
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Speeder spl 

s, 96 

i girl 24 spls 

Stretchers, 

360 

1 girl 45 spls. 

Spindles, 

5 8S8 

i girl 256 spk 

Warpers, 

8 

^ 4 men and 30 

Dtessers, 

I O 

1 girls 

Looms, 

I 76 

i girl to 2 or 
3 looms. 

Total of 271 

hands. 


The question is often asked as 
to the condition of the health of 
the operatives at this time. Perhaps 
no better answer could be made 
than that made by the late \V. A. 
Burke of this city, at a -meeting 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation some years ago, when he 
read a paper on the comparative 
wages earned and the production 
of the earlier mills as against the 
more modern. Mr. Burke claimed, 
from actual experience, that in his 
opinion the female operatives did 
suffer from the long confinement, 
although others, and especially 
physicians, claimed that such was 
not the fact Be this as it may, it 
is undoubtedly the fact that health 
was not improved any, even if one 
held their own This much may 
be deduced, that for many years 
many of the prominent men and 
women of this city were once fac- 
tory employees, and since leav- 
ing the mills have occupied 
some of the higher positions in the 
social and business life of this city. 

State legislation has effected 
much in sanitary improvements, 
purer air in factories, and shorter 


i 
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hours. The production, in lbs. or 
yards, per operative in 60 years 
has quadrupled, due to the great 
improvements made in operative 
machinery. Where in 1825 one 
weaver had but two or three looms 
running from 100 to 1 10 picks per 
minute, now as many as twenty 
looms are attended, running above 
160 picks. The old fashioned 
carding and spinning machinery 
has been superseded by quicker 
running and productive machinery. 
The 250 employees formerly re- 
quired to run the the old standard 
mill of 6090 spindles would today 
run three to four times as many 
spindles with less weekly labor. 

The mills of these days were, 
practically uniform size, of about 
150 feet, and four and five stories 
high, containing about 6000 spls. 
and 175100ms. But one of these 
is in existence today, and that is in 
the Lawrence section of the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills. 

The water power machinery of 
all the mills was old breast water 
wheels. 

The number of mills operated 
in 1835 was as follows: 


Locks & Canals, 

Merrimack, 

Hamilton, 

Appleton, 

Suffolk. 

Tremont, 

Lawrence, 

Middlesex, 


1 mill. 

5 mills & Print Works. 

3 mills & Print Works. 

2 mills. 

2 mills. 

2 mills. 

4 mills. 

2 mills. 
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In this year there were about 
5000 females and 1500 males em- 
ployed. In this same year (1835) 
the average wages of females were 
$1.90 per week, and of males 
$4.80. 670 bales of cotton were 

used per week, far less, or about 
the same as the smallest mill now 
in the city. The dividends paid 
about this time by the mills were 
from 10 per cent, to 11 percent, 
on the average. 

Taxes in 1826. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., $376 86 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., 51 42 

Locks & Canals, 182 63 

Kirk Boott paid the highest in- 
dividual tax, viz.: $59.09. 

Men’s board, in the early days, 
at the corporation boarding houses 
was $1.75 per week, and board for 
females $1.37 1-2. 


INCORPORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE MILLS OF LOWELL. 

To Patrick T. Jackson, Kirk 
Boott, Nathaniel Appleton and 
Francis Cabot Lowell, all honor 
should be due for the building and 
development of the manufacturing 
interests of Lowell. A brief his- 
tory of these men, to whose memory 
Lowell owes much, may not at this 
point be out of place. 

First, and undoubtedly foremost 
among these pioneers stood Patrick 
T. Jackson, born in 1780, one of 
the organizers of the Boston Mfg. 


Co. at Waltham, in 1808, who find- 
ing the water power of the Charles 
River at that point all taken, in con- 
nection with others, as stated before, 
organized and incorporated the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., foreseeing the 
advantage the water rights of the 
Merrimack River would be to the 
future of Lowell, successfully car- 
ried out the project in his mind, 
and to his strong efforts, made al- 
most single handed, Lowell owes 
much. Mr. Jackson lived to a ripe 
old age and lived to see and was 
instrumental in building the rail- 
road between here and Boston, 
as well as many of the mills. 

Kirk Boott was born in 1791, 
and when quite young served in 
the English army, finally returning 
to this country in 1817, and in 1822 
was chosen by Mr. Jackson to 
serve as treasurer and agent of the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. Mr. Boott 
died in 1837. 

Francis Cabot Lowell, co-oper- 
ator with Mr. Jackson in the es- 
tablishment of the Boston Mfg. Co., 
was born in 1774 and died in 1817, 
but had much to do with the pre- 
liminary settlement upon the site 
of Lowell for a future mill centre, 
although he did not live to see his 
efforts fully realized Our city 
was named after this gentleman. 

Nathaniel Appleton was born in 
1779. He was closely identified 
with Messrs. Jackson, Boott and 
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Lowell, in not only the establish- 
ments of the Waltham Co., but in 
a great measure was the first to in- 
troduce the power loom. 

Paul Moody, the first agent of 
the Locks & Canals Machine Shop, 
was one of the brightest mechanics 
of the day, and it was due to his 
strong efforts that the mills of this 
city were so readily equipped with 
the most improved machinery of 
the times. Mr. Moody was born in 
1 779 and died in 1831. 

Ezra Worthen, the first agent of 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co„ was born 
in 1781, and died in 1824. He, too, 
had been associated in the forma- 
tion and operation of the Boston 
Mfg. Co. 

Among other notable men hold- 
ing positions in the early days was 
Warren Colburn, who followed Ezra 
Worthen as superintendent of the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. Mr. Colburn’s 
name will live long in the history 
of Lowell. 

Mr. Samuel Batchelder, the first 
Agent of the Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
was a most remarkable man, fore' 
most as a mill builder, machine 
constructor and mechanic. All 
through life he acheived success. 
Born in 1784 he lived 95 years, 
and lived to see most surprising 
developments. 

After the death or removal 
otherwise of the first lot of treas- 
urers and agents, their successors 


were drawn more from the legal 
fraternity than otherwise. We 
find Means of the Suffolk, Aiken 
and Southworth of the Lawrence, 
French and Childs of the Boott, all 
lawyers. 

Of the mechanics of early days, 
we had W. A. Burke, Geo. Rich- 
ardson and Ezra Worthen. 

Of builders, Robt. Park, Nathan- 
iel Staples and Sami. K. Hut- 
chinson. 

Of engineers, Whistler, Francis, 
senior and son. 

Of the graduates of our mills 
many are found in other towns and 
cities occupying first positions. 
Lowell has had of recent years 
some of the most talented manage- 
ment that New England has pro- 
duced. Three of the agents have 
been chosen presidents of the Cot- 
ton Mfgr’s Association at various 
times, this association being one 

o 

of the foremost in its line in the 
world. Two of the present agents 
of this city are natives thereof, a 
most noteworthy circumstance, as 
from 1822 to 1887, a period of 65 
years, no man born in Lowell had 
ever been at the head of any of our 
cotton mills. Lowell has given to 
the country men most advanced in 
the line of manufacturing. There 
is much to think about in this, an 
incouragement to all, particularly 
the young man now employed in 
our mills. There is no step too 
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high to attain. Opportunities are 
continually coming up, but the 
trouble is to get the capable and 
efficient party, and here I desire to 
add a good word for this school, as 
well as for the Free Evening 
Drawing Schools, which the city 
so generously support. Oppor- 
tunities are offered such as have 
never been before. We have here 
the first strictly textile school ever 
organized in this country, with a 
complement of teachers, a range of 
machinery possibly unrivalled in 
the world. Its trustees are men 
at the head of the various textile 
mills of this city and Lawrence. 
Its advantages are most excellent. 
Do we want to maintain this city 
as one of the centers of manufac- 
turing? The strong competition, 
the natural advantages of other 
locations have and are today en- 
closing us about. Do you and I 
want to see a single mill of this 
city closed? Most certainly not j 
but something is to be done by you 
and me. We must have that pride 
and feel that responsibility, such 
as the progenitors of these 
mills had, that they must live 
and must be a success. How is 
this to be attained ? One way 
let me advise. Any one of you 
employed in these mills, to improve 
vourself, come to this school and 
learn something about your daily 
work. If you are a machanic, take 


lessons in. mechanical drawing, and 
fit yourself for something better 
than your present position. Now 
that you have seen this school in 
its operation, we extend to you all 
the privileges it has, to improve 
your mind and position, believing 
it to be one of the means by which 
the manufacturing industries of the 
city may be retained. Visit it often, 
if need be, to thoroughly under- 
stand its workings, and I think I 
can extend to you from the princi- 
pal, Mr. Crosby, a hearty welcome. 
The good name and character of 
the city must be maintained, and 
the mills that were open to many 
of your parents, possibly grand- 
parents, ought never to be closed, 
if push, hard work and a grin de- 
termination to do as well as any 
other business center are carried 
out. 

I wish to close this portion of 
the lecture by quoting to you a few 
words from a paper by E. Atkinson, 
written some years since, but so 
applicable today that I venture to 
transgress on your time to read it. 
Mr. Atkinson says in part, in rela- 
tion to competition with other 
countries : 

“In respect to the Eastern States, 
the cotton factories of Lowell, 
Mass., Manchester, N. H., Bidde- 
ford and Lewiston, Me., may be con- 
sidered in their relation to the 
factories of Manchester, Stockport, 
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Preston and Bolton in England. 
For the purposes of this compari- 
son it may be assumed that there 
can be no permanent advantage of 
one set of mills over the other in 
respect to the quality and perfec- 
tion of the machinery. At any 
other time, some advantage may be 
claimed and admitted on either 
side, in some special department 
of the mill, but every invention or 
improvement will sooner or later be 
adopted on both sides. 

The best conditions of life for 
the operatives, and the best pros- 
pects of improving their condition 
and that of their children, are of 
the gravest importance. The 
factors in this problem are educa- 
tion, shelter, subsistence and oppor- 
tunity for other kinds of work. In 
respect to education, the common 
school system of the United States 
assures a thorough training, free 
of cost, and in the principal towns 
and cities free education is carried 
to the point of preparing the pupil 
to enter a university. 

In comparing our power to 
compete with England we may 
claim advantages of one kind, and 
with the nations of continental 
Europe advantages of another, in 
some respects of a different or- 
der. In competition with England 
it is often claimed that our chie 
advantage lies in a certain alleged 
versatility and power of adapting 


means to ends, and in great quick- 
ness of perception on the part of 
working people in respect to the 
advantages to be gained by the 
adoption of new processes or in- 
ventions. If we have this advan- 
tage there must be special causes 
for it in the influences that are 
brought to bear _ upon the opera- 
tives and artisans who do the work, 
for a very large proportion of them 
are foreign-born or are the children 
of foreign emmigrants. Why 
should they work with any more 
zeal or judgment here than in the 
countries whence they have come? 
Why are Irish and French Cana- 
dian factory hands to be relied on 
for more steady work, larger pro- 
ducts, better discipline and more 
cleanly and wholesome conditions 
of life than the operatives of Eng- 
iand, Belgium and Germany? It 
appears evident that these advan- 
tages, so far as they exist, are due 
mainly tq the following circum- 
stances : 

ist. Our system of common 
and purely secular schools, at- 
tended by the children of rich and 
poor alike. 

2d. Manhood suffrage. 

3d. The easy acquisition of 
land. 

4th. The habit of saving small 
sums induced by the establishment 
of savings banks throughout the 
manufacturing states. 
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5th. The absence of a stand- 
ing army and the application of 
the revenue derived from taxes on 
the whole to useful purposes. 

In respect to the first of these 
influences, the public school sys- 
tem, the foreign observer generally 
takes notice only of the quality of 
the instruction given, and though 
he may find something to praise he 
finds also much to blame; he finds 
in many cases the instruction bad, 
and the subjects often ill-chosen, 
and he wonders at the misdirection 
of a force that might be so much 
more wisely applied. What he 
fails to notice is that the school it- 
self, entirely apart from its instruc- 
tion, is the great educator of the 
children who attend it. The 
school is, first of all, no respector 
of persons. The stupid son of a 
rich man, led in every class by the 
son of a mechanic, cannot in after 
life look down on him as an infe- 
rior, whatever the conventional po- 
sition of the two men be ; or, if the 
rich man’s son have brains as well 
as fortune, the poor man’s son can 
never attribute to fortune only the 
lead that he may take in after life. 
The school is thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and each pupil learns in it 
that it depends on himself alone 
what place he may take in after 
life ; and that although society may 
be divided into planes, there is no 
system of caste, and no barrier in 


the way of social success, except 
the want of character and ability 
to attain it. The associations of 
the common school utterly prevent 
anythinglike servility in the relation 
of classes in afterlife; and although 
it is sometimes made a little too 
manifest that “one man’s as good 
as another and a little better” on 
the part of those who are more 
eagar than discreet in their efforts 
to rise, yet, on the whole, the rela- 
tion of the various classes, which 
must in the nature of things always 
and everywhere exist, is that of 
mutual respect, and anything like 
the Old World distinctions of 
caste and rank would seem about 
as absurd to one as to the other. 
The common school is the solvent 
of race, creed, nationality and 
condition. 

The instruction of the school 
also gives every pupil superficial 
knowledge, if no more, of the geo- 
graphy and resources of the coun- 
try, which the universal habit of 
reading the newspapers keeps up. 
Hence comes the almost entire ab- 
sence of any fixed character in the 
labor of the country; every boy 
believes that he can achieve suc- 
cess somewhere else, if not at 
home. No congestion of labor can 
last long. The war and the suc- 
ceeding railway mania combined 
concentrated population at certain 
points to a greater extent than ever 
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happened before, and it has taken 
five years to overcome the difficulty; 
but within these five years a mil- 
lion new inhabitants in Texas, half 
a million in Kansas, and probably 
a million and a half added to the 
population of Nebraska, Colorado, 
Minnesota and the far northwest, 
indicate that the evil has already 
found a remedy. 

During the last thirty years 
the factory population of New 
England has passed through three 
phases. First came the sons and 
daughters of the New England 
farmers, but as the sewing-machine 
and other inventions opened new 
demands for women’s work, women 
of American birth passed out to 
easier and better paid employ- 
ments, while the men took up 
other branches requiring more in- 
dividual skill. Their places were 
taken mainly by Irish, with a few 
Germans and English. But as the 
Irish saved their earnings, and as 
the New England yeomen emigrat- 
ed to the richer lands of the great 
West, they passed out of the mills 
to buy up the deserted farms of 
the poorer northeastern states, 
where, by their persistent industry 
and manual labor, they achieve 
success and gain a position which 
satisfies them, but with which the 
native New Englander is no lono;er 
contented. Their places in the 
mills are now being more and 


more taken by the French Cana- 
dians, who, in their new conditions 
and surroundings show little of the 
stolid and unprogressive character 
which has kept them so long con- 
tented on their little strips of land 
on the St. Lawrence River. In 
the very air they breath they seem 
to imbibe a new and restless ener- 
gy, while the intelligence shown 
by their children in the schools 
augurs well fortheir future progress. 

From the foregoing, which I 
trust has been instructive and pos- 
sibly of benefit to you all, I hope 
that the best welfare of the future 
of your city may be advanced so 
far as is possible by each and every 
one present. We don’t want to 
see Lowell a dead city. It should 
stand at the front as it has for 
many years, and the kindly spirit 
shown between the employer and 
employee that has existed for 
years should be continued. 

Thanking you for your kind at- 
tention, I must close. 


The depth of the Atlantic Ocean 
between the Canary Islands and 
the West Indies is tremendous. 
A pretty level bottom runs from 
the African islands to the Ameri- 
can ones, gradually deepening to 
19,000 feet. At this spot might 
be sunk the highest peak of the 
Alps and have nearly half a mile 
of sea-water covering it. 
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WHO IS THE MOST POPU- 
LAR OVERSEER??? 

The voting is progressing quietly 
and smoothly. There are several 
overseers who do not wish their 
names to be connected with a 
voting contest. 

This is certainly not a money- 
making affair. The Lowell Textile 
Journal has been published regu- 
larly from the first number of vol- 
ume No 2, but it has not been a 
profitable venture. The students 
were discouraged, so the manage- 
ment decided to offer a reliable 
and standard tandem wheel to be 
voted for, in order to circulate the 
Textile Journal among the mill 
help. So far the undertaking is 
very encouraging, the number of 
advertisers has been more than 
doubled, the circulation has gone 
up three hundred per cent. 

We wish to make the Journal a 
mill paper. The reading matter 
will continue to be selected from 
the very best sources and au- 
thorities. 

It is our wish that the mill peo- 
ple should have a journal where 
they can write and ask questions; 
these to be answered by their asso- 
ciates. Such a paper would find a 
place among the hundreds of 
thousands of mill help in New 
England. 


We earnestly ask you to become 
associate editors. Send the news 
of the daily occurrences in and 
around your mill. Such news is 
always welcome and makes inter- 
esting reading. 

The names of the overseers who 
have received votes stand on the 
list in the following order : 

John IT. Wadsworth, Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence. 

T. B. Stevenson, Merrimack Cotton Mills, 
Lowell. 

James F. Walker. Lowell Mfg. Co., Lowell. 

Urias Hardy, Arlington Mills, Lawrence. 

Charles Bragg, Tremont A Suffolk Co., Lowell. 
Samuel Jepson, Pacific Mills, Lawrence. 

James Ingraham, Washington Mills, Lawrence. 
Thomas Amiss, Lankin Building, Loom Fixers’ 
Association, Lawrence. 

That was a great feast the 
Southern Cotton Manufacturers 
enjoyed at their convention at 
Charlotte, N. C., on May 11. The 
report says : “ Social joys and con- 
viviality flowed freely.” Why 
should they not ? The banquet 
was made up of flowing liquids. 
On the Souvenier Menu we read : 
“ Cocktails, Claret, Sherry and 
Mumm’s Extra Day. ” 

Our Southern brether’n do not 
believe in total abstinence. 

Lowell Cotton manufacturers 
live in a prohibition city where 
such a flow of joy and conviviality 
could not be had, “ Uno. ” 

Send in your subscription. 
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manufacturers. 

FENNVICK U.VIPLEBY, 1 justness Manager. 
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AT 
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BY 

THE LOWELL TEXTILE JOURNAL COMPANY. 

Entered at the Pnsi-Office at Lowell as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 

SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 

For one year, postage paid 50c. 
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Advertisements must be at the Journal Office before the 
fifteenth of each month for insertion that month. 

Contributions may be sent to Editor of Tlu* Lowell Textile 
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EDITORIAL. 


If you are not a subscriber and 
have been receiving copies of the 
Lowell Textile Journal from time 
to time they have been sent you 
with the thought that upon exami- 
nation of our publication you would 
favor us with your subscription — 
“ only fifty cents a year, ” which we 
now invite you to do. 

As the Journal is only a “school 
paper” should not deter you from 
being a subscriber. We intend 
the Lowell Textile Journal to be 
one of the leading papers on all 
matters connected with technical 
education. We must have your 
assistance to carry out the work. 


We ask for your help. Send your 
name in as a subscriber. Sign the 
slip on page 35 and send to us. 

Attend to this matter now and 
you will receive your copy regu- 
larly hereafter. Figure it out ; the 
cost is less than one cent per week. 

The first graduation exercises in 
the Lowell Textile School will take 
place on the 2d of this month. 

It is little over a year ago when 
Sam Stewart wrote on the black- 
board : “ Dew we (Dewey) love a 

hero?” Sam was boiling with en- 
thusiasm when he wrote those 
words. He had an inspiration. 
Boys, do we love a hero ! Admiral 
Dewey starts for his much beloved 
country this month. He has nobly 
done his part, but at the sacrifice 
of his health. Our soldiers and 
navy have all done their part in a 
noble and heroic manner. They 
are all heroes and we love them all. 

A Textile School equipped with 
the finest machinery is a benefit to 
all. Any city should be proud of 
an institution equipped like the 
Lowell school. 

We beg to thank every student 
and instructor who has kindly 
assisted in making the Journal a 
success as a school paper. 
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Mr. Cannon has just placed Miss Ethel 
Litch in the office of the great U. S. 
Worsted Co. of N. Y., as stenographer and 
typewriter. She studied with us evenings, 
working in the cloth room of the Washington 
Mills during the day. 

We can r do as well for you.' Write us. 


The cotton spinners are in favor 
of the city granting the $7,000 
appropriation. 

Give the Textile Unions a place 
for a member on the board of 
trustees. 

At the Telephone — (A fact.) 

Mill in Lawrence: Hello! What’s 
that ? 

Office in Boston : Have you a 
sample of that worsted yarn I was 
speaking about ? 

Mill in Lawrence: What yarn ? 
(Holding a sample up to ’phone) Is 
this it ? 

Office in Boston : Gol darn ! 

Just like that d d phool in 

Lawrence. He thinks we can see 
a sample of yarn through the 
’phone. 

It is our sincere hope that ere 
this is in print the City of Lowell 
will have granted the appropriation. 


If those who cannot afford to 
spend five cents on the Journal 
will hand their names into this 
office we will send them one free. 
The students say it looks bad for 
one department to send to another 
department to borrow the Journal 
when the cost is only five cents. 

During vacation we shall be glad 
to receive any items of interest 
from you. 

The proposed “ scholarships ” 
have created a keener interest in 
the Textile School. 

If the rank and file will inspect 
the school, then they can talk with 
knowledge. Otherwise it is all 
wind and bluster. 

The examinations and extra 
studies must have interfered with 
the base ball games. 


DU7VY7AS St CO.. 

MANUFACTURING - STATIONERS, 

BANK AND CORPORATION WORK A SPECIALTY. 

42 Church Street* - Lowell, Mass. 
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Hew England College ol Languages, 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
GERMAN , FRENCH , SPANISH 

BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Special Courses for Business Men and Women. Write for Circular. 
Pit OF. P. KUXZFU, Ph. I)., Director, 

Telephone Philips’ Building. 120 Tremont St., /> Hamilton Place, Jloston , J/<7.s\s. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Plain Paper Silver Printing. 


While there’s a c;reat charm in 
a photographic print having a sur- 
face as smooth and glossy as glass 
itself, yet equally so is there a 
peculiar beauty in one totally de- 
void of all glaze. 

It will have been inferred from 
the previous article that silver 
printing may be effected on plain 
or non-albumenized paper quite as 
well as on that which has been 
albumenized. Many excellent pho- 
tographs have been made upon 
ordinary writing paper. If any 
reader thinks of trying bis hand at 
such a modification he must select 
a smooth, hard-sized, wove, not 
laid, sample of paper. 

This is to be salted by sponging 
or brushing it over with a solution 
of chloride of sodium (common 
salt), six grains to the ounce of 
water, and then suspending it to 
dry. But a much richer effect is 


obtained by the addition of three 
grains of gelatine, which imparts 
vigor to the print by keeping it 
more on the surface without "ivinw- 

o o 

it a glaze like albumen. Instead 
of brushing the albumen over it is 
much better to pour it into a flat 
dish and allow the paper to float 
on it for a minute. When dry it 
will remain good for a long time. 

To sensitize the paper float it for 
two minutes upon a bath of am- 
monia — nitrate of silver, made by 
dissolving fifty grains of nitrate of 
silver in an ounce of water (or in a 
larger quantity, adopting the same 
proportion), and then adding to it 
strong ammonia drop by drop. 
The effect of this addition is to 
cause a dirty-looking dark brown 
precipitate to be formed in the 
previously clear liquid, and the am- 
monia must be slowly added until 
indications appear that the liquid 


UNION BRASS FOUNDRY, """ "ZZZZT" 

LIGHT AND HEAVY BRASS CASTINGS, 
Dealers in NEW and OLD METALS. 

Worlpep St., opp. Kitsop Nacpipe Works, LOWELL - mass. 


Telephone 714-5. 
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HINCHCLIFFE & WRIGLEY, 

BRHSS FINISHERS HND MHCHINISTS. 

Manufacturers of Steam Brass Fittings and Plumber’s Material. Repairing of 
Valves, Faucets, Pumps, Water-Motors and Gas Fixtures a Specialty. 

245 Market Street, - - Lowell, Mass. 


is beginning to become dear. Now 
stop and shake or stir the solution 
to mix the ammonia with it, when 
if not yet clear add more, but only 
by a single drop at a time, followed 
by stirring or shaking after each 
drop. Cease adding ammonia after 
the solution has become almost 
clear, for it is better that this stage 
be not quite reached than there be 
an excess of ammonia. If the 
mark should have been overshot 
a little more solution of nitrate of 
silver must be added. 

This solution when filtered forms 
an exciting or “ sensitizing ” solu- 
tion for plain paper, which yields 
prints of great beauty of tone. It 
is not so well suited for albumen- 
ized paper. But for plain salted 
paper, while the above-described 
ammonia-nitrate of silver bath is 
undoubtedly the best, yet will a 
plain nitrate of silver solution also 
answer well although, so far as our 
experience goes, it will not give 
such rich, deep chocolate blacks as 
the other. 


The paper, having been dried, is 
ready for exposure in the manner 
already described. 

Concerning the toning and fix- 
ing, this either may be done in the 
way mentioned in a previous chap- 
ter, or, to save trouble, both these 
operations may be merged into 
one. To this end the printing 
should be carried on until the 
image is nearly veiled in obscurity 
and the pictures, after being rinsed 
in plain water, immersed in a bath 
prepared according to the follow- 
ing directions : 

In four ounces of water dissolve 
one ounce of hyposulphite of 
soda, fifty grains of sulphocyanide 
of ammonioum and thirtv grains of 
phosphate of soda. After these 
have been dissolved add to the so- 
lution two grains of chloride of 
gold previously dissolved in a little 
(say two or three drachms) water. 

The toning and fixing go on 
simultaneously, and the prints are 
allowed to remain in this until they 
have acquired a very rich black 


Conway Transfer Company 

GENERAL BAGGAGE AND FREIGHT FORWARDERS, 
CORPORATION WORK HANDLED PROMPTLY . . . 

02*TJ(7I?, Northern Depot* telephone 694-4. 
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ROBERT C ARRUTHERS, 

MANUKA* TUliKli OF 

REEDS AND LOOM HARNESS. ALSO BURR AND LICKER-IN 

CYLINDERS FOR WOOL AND COTTON CARDS. 
telephone 654-2. Rear 250 Law rence St., Lowell. 


tone, by which time the effect of 
the over-printing will have been 
obviated by a corresponding re- 
duction. 

After removal from the toning 
and fixing bath the prints must be 
well washed. 

The solution will remain good 
for a considerable period by 
strengthening it occasionally with 
a few drops of gold solution, and 
the addition of fresh hyposulphite 
of soda. When it is considered to 
be quite used up by long keeping 
or frequent use it may be poured 
into a convenient bottle of large 
dimensions or jar in which other 
waste hyposulphite solutions are 
kept, for at least two-thirds of the 
silver employed in the sensitizing 
of the paper can be recovered, thus 
reducing to a material extent the 
expenses incurred in riding the 
photographic hobby. 

What has here been said about 
the saving of the waste hyposul- 


phite of soda from fixing prints 
applies with equal force to that 
employed in the fixing of negatives. 


INSTRUCTIVE AND 
PLEASANT EXCURSIONS. 

Twenty of the students in the 
department of Woolen and Wor- 
sted Spinning, in charge of Prof. 
Barker, visited the famous Talbot 
Mills in North Billerica on Wed- 
nesday, April 1 2th, through the 
courtesy of Agent F. S. Clark, who 
is one of the directors of the Tex- 
tile School. 

Superintendent Joseph Talbot 
personally conducted the party 
through the mills and they were 
given opportunity to see every 
detail, from the raw wool to the 
finished product. 

The mills are running at their 
fullest capacity and turn out a fine 
line of light weight ladies’ woolen 
dress goods, tricots, carriage lin- 


TALBOT MILL SUPPLY CO.. 

Leaner Belling and General mm Supplies. Cylinder, Engine » Dynamo Oils 


8 Newbury St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Telephone 139-4. 
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OTIS ALLEN 8c SON. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

ALLEN'S STANDARD LOCK-CORNERED FILLING BOXES, 

Generally used in the New JCnyland Mills. 

llOVING CABS , l>0 F FI Ml BOXJJS, BACKING CASKS, AND CLOTH BO ABBS. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. 


ings, flannels, thibets and army 
cloths. 

The engine house containing 
the famous 500 H. P. engine “Gov- 
ernor Talbot,” designed and built 
for these mills by the Corliss En- 
gine Works, attracted much atten- 
tion. This engine is built and 
runs literally “ like a watch.” 

The new dye house and boiler 
house now under construction are 
masterpieces in their lines, and the 
entire plant is in every way a 
model “ up-to-date mill.” 

On Wednesday, April 12th, the 
cotton classes under Prof. Hed- 
rick, visited the Lowell Bleachery. 
This was through the courtesy of 
the agent, Mr. Frederick A. Walsh. 
On arriving at the the mill the stu- 
dents were shown through by the 
superintendent, Mr. Monaghan, 
who explained every step in the 
process of bleaching and dyeing 
of cotton cloth. The method of 

MIDDLESEX 
STEAM LAUNDRY, 

— 140 Middlesex, Street, 

F. E. HAINES, Proprietor. 
Telephone. Lowell, Mass. 


filtering the water used by the mill 
was of special interest. 

One could obtain some idea of 
the great responsibility involved in 
the process of bleaching cotton 
goods. Although the time was 
necessarily short for such an in- 
spection, the explanations were to 
the point, condensed, interesting 
and understandable. Such excur- 
sions are instructive and should be 
of great benefit to the students. 

A TOUR OR INSPECTION. 

On Thursday afternoon the cot- 
ton men had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the establishment of Robert 
Carruthers Co., manufacturers of 
loom reeds, harnesses, etc., and 
this “ special feature” of the term’s 
work, arranged by the principal of 
the school, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Carruthers, was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all the boys who par- 
ticipated in the excursion. 

The party being in charge of 

SAM. H. THOMPSON, Pres. ELISHA J. NEAL, Treas 

The Thompson Hardware Co., 

/HILL SUPPLIES, TOOLS AND METALS. 

All kinds of Hardware and Builders’ Supplies. 


254, 2o(i Merrimack St., 


Lotcell, Mass. 
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Established 1840. 


Incorporated 1884. 


TALBOT I) YE WOOD AND CHEMICAL CO. 

Acids, Dyewoods, Cberr^icals, 


Drugs, and Dyestuffs Generally. 
38 to 44 MIDDLE STREET, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Prof. Hedrick and Inspector 
McDermot, nothing was left un- 
done that could be done for the 
systematic tour of inspection to 
make it a success in every way. 
The machinery used in the manu- 
facture of these reeds, etc., is most 
interesting, and involves some of 
the most important fundamental 
principles of mechanism, among 
them being the “ Epicycle Train, ” 
used in winding the tarred binding 
cord, the cam wire-feed, which reg- 
ulates the length of wire inserted, 
and the train of grass, like a lathe 
train, which determines the num- 
ber of reeds or wires per inch. 
The machine takes the wood strips, 
coil of wire and spool of binding 
cord, and combining them by care- 
fully adjusted and well regulated 
mechanical devices, produces a 
perfect article that is ready, with a 
few finishing touches, for the mar- 
ket for which it is destined. A per- 
fect reed is a most important fac- 


tor in the manufacture and produc- 
tion of perfect cloth. The whole 
process through which it passes is 
most interesting, and the needed 
points in its manufacture, have 
been found out by years of practi- 
cal experience and experiment. 

Winding on the tarred cord kept 
soft and pliable by heat from a 
gas jet, which is in the path of the 
spool, and the “setting” of the 
reeds while they are still warm, 
these and many more points neces- 
sary for the production of perfect 
goods are a part of the trade and 
all can not be known except 
through an apprenticeship, and 
faithful work, too, till the trade is 
learned. The machines for reduc- 
ing the wire to required size and 
width were placed on “file” for the 
“scrape ” they were onto. 

We thank Mr. Carruthers and 
his men for their extended courte- 
sy, and hope to visit his interesting 
establishment again. Take us out 
again, Professor, it's all right. W. 


Wm. Forbes & Sons, 

Saxitar!) Engineers ana sieant Filters, 

450 ESSEX STREET , 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 


COUPES I () It CALLS . . , 


& 

I MORSE COACH COMPANY 

Carriages for Weddings, Parties, 

® Funerals and Depot Work .... 


Telephone 15-2. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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STUDY 

the points of our different machines and com- 
pare with others. 

UNDERSTAND 

the merits and you will be convinced beyond 
a doubt of their superiority. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

American Iflactiine Co., Lid.. Fawiuckei, R. 1. 



SCHOOL ECHOES. was a student in the textile design 

class. 


Mr. Taplin had a finger injured 
by getting it caught between the 
bottom-roll gear and pawl in the 
take-up motion of the Crompton 
Ingrain Carpet Loom. A cotter 
pin was driven through the finger, 
and the forward advance of the 
gear tore off the finger-nail. 

An old author once wrote : 
“ Avoid argument with ladies. In 
spinning yarns among silks and 
satins a man is sure to be worsted 
and twisted. And when a man is 
worsted and twisted he may con- 
sider himself wound up. 

I say, Fitchburg, do teazles grow 
on a sheeps back ? 

The second team would like to 
arrange a «;ame with the first base 
ball teams. Taps, manager. 

You cannot play on my nine. 

Cast your votes now. 

James F. Walker of the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company is the 
most popular overseer with the 
evening students. Mr. Walker 


The Sub-Editor says — “ I ’ll 
never tell.” 

Tap’s “ accident ” did not cool 
his ardor for the fair spoolers. 

Although painful, sometimes it 
is convenient to have a sore on the 
arm, especially when it is required 
to be shown to the umpire to prove 
that a player has been hit with the 
ball. 

Old sores don’t go with young 
players, Joe. Show a new one 
next time. 

We would say to the person who 
sent a school item that was not 
clean or moral — Don’t do it 
again ; you will hear more about 
it. Take note: “ He that is most 
abusive to others lies most open to 
it himself. ” 

Picked up in the Art Studio: 
Here try four young ladies Textile 
The grave passer-by to beguile ; 

J Kit their efforts don’t show 
As they sit in a row, 

For iheu hands are too much for the smile. 


Buy Your Clothing of 

E. D. STEELE 

AND SAVE MONEY . 

Prescott Street, corner Central, 


Si, oo. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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C. E. RILEY & CO. S 

I 

281-285 Congress St., ^ 

BOSTON, MHSS. > 

Sj 

Litest Improvements and Specialties. X 


IflPORTERS AND BUILDERS OF 

COTTON, 

WOOLEN, and 
WORSTED 

CARD CLOTHING, 

EGYPTIAN COTTON, Etc. 



THE VALUE OE ISOCHRO- 
MA TIC PLA TES. 

Mr. G. Cramer, the well-known 
plate maker of America, puts the 
isochromatic question very clearly, 
thus : 

“Let us imagine a landscape be- 
fore us ; on the horizon the distant 
hills ; in the foreground, foliage in 
the beautiful shades of autumn. 
The ordinary plate would take the 
sky white, being just as sensitive 
to the light blue as to white rays ; 
and, therefore, will show no clouds 
unless they are of a darker shade. 
The distant hills would only be 
faintly visible, and the foliage be 
lacking in detail. The orthochro- 
matic plates would give us a soft, 
gray sky, not white, but with beau- 
tiful white clouds; the distant hills 
just as distinct as you see them in 
reality, and the foliage, with all the 
various gradations, from the finest 


high light to the deepest shadows, 
every leaf being clearly detailed, 
and every blade of grass standing 
out from the rest. In all it gives 
us just what we see with our own 
eyes, except the colors. For por- 
traits, we consider we have to pho- 
tograph a pretty, rosy-cheeked girl 
from the country — rosy-cheeked, 
but a little freckled, with a blue 
dress and yellow trimmings, and 
with auburn hair. The ordinary 
plate will give her a fair face, but 
what a job to retouch all the frec- 
kles! The blue dress will appear 
like a 1 ight one, the yellow trim- 
mings will be too dark. Her hair 
will show a great lack of detail, 
and appear the same as black hair ; 
while the other plate will give, if 
anything, a bolder, rounder image. 
Freckles will not be visible to a 
greater extent than you can see 
them with your eyes, and, in the 
portrait, are generally smaller than 


AlME GAUTHIER, 

FRENCH HND ENGLISH BOOK STORE 

STATIONER AND PICTURE FRAMING, 

520 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 

Next door to Partlienais Brothers. 
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NECKWEHR 

In soft beautiful Silks the latest for summer 
wear, being the Rumchumio in Imperials 
and A scots. See this line before it is too late. 

TEAGUE & TEAGUE, 

MEN’S FURNISHERS, 

Corner Central and Middle Streets. 
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THORPE_ . Book and 

...& bailey, job Printers, 

52 Palmer Street, - ■= Lowell, Mass. 


the original, as they are almost en- 
tirely invisible. The hair will be 
of a medium shade, and as full of 
detail as that of a brunette. The 
dress will be of a proper tone, the 
yellow trimmings in harmony with 
the rest.” 


NOTE ON IMPROVING THE 
COLOR OF RA W JUTE. 

In a new process due to a Scotch 
inventor, the jute fibre is sprinkled 
or sprayed with phosphoric acid 
which has been diluted with water 
to the required extent. The sprin- 
kling or spraying may be done 
while the jute is being batched or 
while it is being passed through 
the softening machine or the card- 
ing machine, or otherwise as is 

o 

most convenient. The phosphoric 
acid used may be in the ordinary 
commercial form — that is to say, 
carried in an agent, such as mineral 
shale oil. The phosphoric acid 


may be of 50 per cent, strength — 
that is to say, 50 per cent, acid and 
50 per cent, carrying agent, and 
this may be used in the proportion 
of 1 part (by weight) to 250 parts 
(by weight) of water. The weight 
of the dilution required for a 400 
pound bale of jute is approximately 
64 pounds, say 4 ounces (by weight) 
acid and carrying agent added to 
64 pounds (by weight) of water. — 
Textile Manufacturer. 

A TAI OSP HERE. 


Everyone carries an atmosphere 
about him. It may be healthful 
and invigorating, or it may be un- 
wholesome and depressing. It may 
make a little spot of -the world a 
sweeter, better, safer place to live 
in, or it may make it harder for 
those to live worthily and beauti- 
fully who dwell within its circle. — 
7 . R. Miller, D. D. 


h. I— mills, Machine Forger. 

LAWN MOWERS CLEANED AND SHARPENED. 

Bicycle Repairing a Specialty. 

475 BROADWAY, - ' - LOWELL, MASS. 
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LAHINAR FIBRE CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Roving Cans, Baxes, Trucks 
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And all forms of Mill Jtrceptneles. 

Office and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 
\j. I). Telephone, Arlington, 44. 


f 

♦ 

♦ 
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C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 

GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 

Builders of Wool Washing Machines, Wool, 
Waste and Rag Dusters, Duplex Burr 
Pickers, Waste Cards, Etc. 

Write lor information concerning our 

NEW AUTOMATIC COTTON DRYER. 


A VERY CLEVER TRICK. 

The clever trick with billiard 
balls. A number of billiard balls 
are placed in a row against the 
cushion of the table. The player 
asks one of the spectators to name 
a certain number of balls to be 
pocketed without any apparent dis- 
turbance of the others. Suppose 
the number be three. Then at the 
will of the player three balls separ- 
ate from the others and roll into 
the pocket. The number is per- 
fectly controllable, and when the 
hand of the player and one end of 
the row of balls is covered, the 
trick appears mysterious. It is 
hardly less so when the entire ex- 
periment is visible. The feat is 
accomplished by removing from 
one end of the series as many balls 
as are to be projected from the 
opposite end, and rolling them 
forward against the end of the row 
remaining. An equal number of 


balls fly off from the opposite end 
of the row and roll into the pocket. 
Three balls driven against one end 
of the series will cause three to roll 
off, two will drive off two, one will 
drive off one, and so on. 

The principle of this trick is 
illustrated in the well known class- 
room experiment in which a series 
of contacting suspended balls of 
highly elastic material are made to 
transmit a blow delivered on the 
first of the series to the last ball of 
the series, so that the last ball will 
fly off without any apparent dis- 
turbance of the other balls. In 
this experiment, the first ball of the 
series is drawn back and allowed to 
fall against the first one of those 
remaining in contact. The impact 
of this ball will slightly flatten the 
ball with which it comes in contact, 
and each ball in turn transmits its 
momentum to the next, and so on 
through the entire series, the last 


H. H. WILDER OO., 

Furnaces, Stoves, Ranges, Kitchen Furnishing Goods 

Nos. 29 and 31 MARKET STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Crayons - Sepias - Water Colors - Pastels. 

— LOTHROP l CUNNINGHAM STUDIO — 

182 Merrimack Street. LOWELL, MASS. 


of the series being thrown out as 
indicated. 

In the case of the experiment 
with the billiard balls it is found by 
careful observation that separate 
blows are given to the series, cor- 
responding in number to the num- 
ber of balls removed, so that while 
the separation of the three balls at 
the end of the series is apparently 
simultaneous, in reality they are 
separated off one at a time. 


SZCZEPANIK. 

According to the correspondent 
of The Daily Chronicle, the irre- 
pressible Szczepanik, the young 
inventor, has presented the Emper- 
or Francis Josef with the first web 
produced by means of h;s photo- 
graphic process. It is about two 
meters square and gives an alle- 
gorical representation of homage 
to the Emperor. It is said the 
work contains 200,000,000 cros- 


ings, 120 silk threads filling one 
centimeter. Two hundred square 
meters of pasteboard cards would 
have been necessary to produce 
this web according to the methods 
now in vogue, and designers would 
have required many years to have 
carried out the work. It is said 
the work was done in five hours. 
Unfortunately, all of Herr Szcz- 
panik’s inventions are shrouded in 
mystery. However, at the coming 
World’s Fair he promises to un- 
bosom himself, and we shall proba- 
bly have to wait until that time for 
explicit details of his inventions. 


NOT MUCH TO MAKE UP. 

Husband — Well, can’t you de- 
cide? It never takes me more than 
a minute to make up my mind. 

Wife — I’m not surprised, my 
dear; it shouldn’t take any one 
more than a minute to make up 
your mind. 


W. H AM BLET, Successor to Dustin Machine Co . 

ENGINEER MACHINIST. 

SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT. REPAIRING ATTENDED TO PROMPTLY. 

Finley Paper Cutters. 

30 Island Street , Lawrence, Mass . 


Telephone Connection. 
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fkiratTne o h f e BICYCLES 'N LOWELL, = CASH OR CREDIT. 


DAYTONS, 

JOHNSONS, 

MONARCHS. 



221 to 229 Dutton St., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


That faulty piece of philosophy, 
“Keep a thing seven years, and you 
are sure to find use for it,” should 
be amended, and some longer per- 
iod fixed during which to keep 
that which our discernment warns 
us is worthy to treasure. Take for 
example the long ostrich feather, 
that appear once more on all up-to- 
date headgear. I cannot remem- 
ber the exact year in which it last 
poised itself round the hat of the 
period, but I am ready to assert it 
is nearer seventeen than seven 
years ago. But what to keep is 
the matter for fine discrimination. 
How to distinguish between the 
thing of passing value, and that of 
permanent. Perhaps feathers, furs 
and lace, are almost the only items 
of which one may be absolutely 
certain that they should be stowed 
away. About the keeping of gowns, 
there are hardly two opinions 
in the minds of the sensible. 


INVENTOR. DESIGNER. MANUFACTURER. 

A. White, 

Designer and Builder of 
Experimental Machinery . 

8 WESTERN AYE., - Lowell. 


A SCIENTIFIC GRAND- 
PAPA. 


“See, grandpa, my flower/’ she cried; 

“I found it in the grasses!” 

And with a kindly smile the sage 
Surveyed it through his glasses. 

“Ah, yes/’ he said, “involucrate 
And all the florets ligulate. 

Corolia gamopetalous, 

Compositae, exogenous — 

A pretty specimen it is, 

Taraxacum dens leonis!” 

She took the blossom back again, 

His face her wistful eye on; 

“I thought,” she said, with quivering lip, 
“It was a dandelion!” 

— Margaret Johnson in St. NUiolas. 


February, 1866, was in one way 
the most wonderful month in the 
world’s history. It had no full 
moon.’ January had two full moons, 
and so had March, but February 
had none. 1 his remarkable state 
of things had never happened be- 
fore, since the area we assign to 
the Creation. 


Lawn Mowers Sharpened and Repaired, 

Charles E. Gee, 

The only place in the city using special machinery 
for grindi: g, which makes knives 
as true as when new. 

telephone. 146 FLETCHER STREET. 
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George H. Bachelder, 

18 CENTRAL STREET, 


BICYCLES 


REPAIRING AND SUNDRIES From f17.es to $ 75.00. 

GOOD WHEELS AND FAIR TREATMENT, 


A Q UESTION SE TTL ED 
IN POETRY. 


The following has been raked up 
from the ashes of the past by a 
contemporary. It was written on 
the morning of Jan i, 1801. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock last night 
The eighteenth century took its flight; 

Full many an acking head 

Has raked its brain, its ink is shed 

To prove by metaphysios fine. 

That one hundred means but ninety-nine. 
While others at such wisdom wondered, 

But took one more to make a hundred. 

We bee: all “ackinsj heads” that 
have puzzled over this subject to 
commit these lines to memory and 
remember that it takes 100 years 
to make a century. — St. Paul Press. 


PLANT TREES. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea; 
We plant the masts to carry the sails, 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 


The keel, the keelson and beem and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 

What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors, 

We plant the studding, the laths, the doors, 
The beams, the siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 

What do we plant when pe plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 

Henry Abbey. 

“ If I go ter school ter day de 
teacher ’ll lick me fer not prepar- 
ing my lesson, an’ if I stay at home 
me mudder ’ll lick me fer not ofoin’ 
ter school. Now, either I got ter 
go or stay home. But if I go an’ 
teacher licks me an’ mudder finds 
it out, me mudder ’ll lick me fer 
not doin’ my school work ; an’ if I 
stay home, and me mudder licks 
me, de teacher’ll lick me termorrow 
fer bein’ a truant! Gee! Guess 
I’ll go ter sleep ! ” 


A. G. 

HILL, 

e. 7 X. BURGESS, 

LOCKSMITH, 

N E W SDEALER, 

We make a specialty of opening doors, repairing 
bells, picking and putting on locks, saw filing, clock 
cleaning and repairing. GOOD WORK. 

Stationery, Confectionery, Bags, Toys. Etc, 

31 Middle Street, 

Lowell, Mass. 

8 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL . 


Lowell Textile Journal. 

GRADUATION EXERCISES, LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


On Friday evening, June 3, 1899, 
at the Lowell Textile School, the 
first class graduated out of the first 
Textile School in New England. 
The list of day students who were 
graduated and received diplomas, 
includes six young men and one 
young woman. Miss Katherine 
Burrage, Lowell, Mass., art and 
textile design ; Jas. W. Bailey, Wal- 
tham, Mass., cotton manufacture; 
Chas. T. Harmon, Lowell, Mass , 
cotton manufacture; Albert A. 
Smith, Lowell, Mass., cotton man- 
ufacture; James H. Cuttle, Lowell, 
Mass., woolen and worsted manu- 
facture; Augustus B. Eels, Dracut, 
Mass., woolen and worsted manu- 
facture; E. T. Tilton, Lowell, 
Mass., woolen and worsted manu- 
facture. 

The list of evening students who 
received certificates, number 18 in 
the departments of design, textile 
design, weaving, cotton spinning, 
woolen and worsted spinning: 

Jas. T. Broadbent, Lowell, cotton 
spinning; Hea:on Binns, Lowell, 


woolen and worsted spinning; H. 
H. Crompton, Methuen, woolen 
and worsted spinning; J. Kellett, 
Lawrence, woolen and worsted 
spinning; J. D. Manjevison, Law- 
rence, woolen and worsted spin- 
ning; T. A. Nugent, Lowell, wool- 
en and worsted spinning; W. H. 
Stopherd, Lowell, woolen and wor- 
sted spinning ; W. H. Stevenson, 
North Billerica, woolen and wor- 
sted spinning; Healon Bemis, 
Lowell, weaving; J. T. Noble, 
weaving; W. H. Stopherd, Lowell, 
weaving; E. S. Smith, Lowell, 
weaving; T. A. Nugent, Lowell, 
weaving; J. W. McAllister, Lowell, 
weaving; Frank M. Berry, Lowell, 
textile design ; A. C. Gaunt, Me- 
thuen, textile design; A. L. Moir, 
Lowell, textile design ; E. H. Sped- 
ding, Lowell, textile design ; W„ 
Wilmot, Lowell, textile design; G. 
H. Wilton, North Andover, textile 
design; John Collier, Dracut, tex- 
tile design. 

The exercises were held in the 
lecture hall, and were opened with 


I 





STOPHERD, WM STEVENSON. HEATON BINNS, T. A. NUGENT. IRVINE KELLETT, 
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music by a band. The platform 
was attractively decorated with 
palms. The president of the board 
of directors, Mr. A. G. Cumnock, 
made a brief speech of welcome to 
the large audience, friends of 
the graduates and of the school. 
He then introduced Mr. Thomas 
Walsh, superintendent of the Ham- 
ilton print works, who said in part: 
“There was a time when the se- 
crets of manufacturing were kept 
safely locked away from inquirers, 
but now we have books in which 
everything pertaining to the busi- 
ness is taught. The art of manu- 
facture is growing fast into a 
science, and it requires men who 
are educated to understand it. If 
the citizens of Lowell could compre- 
hend the immense value of a tex- 
tile school, there would not be room 
here for anybody to get in when 
the school is in session. 

“Whatever you undertake to do, 
do it as well as you can, using all 
the information you have got. 
Another thing: Never weigh what 

O o 

you are doing, by the compensation 
that you get. Progress depends 
upon what a man does, not upon 
what he is paid. There never was 
a time when there were so many 
opportunities for educated manu- 
factyrersas there are today.” 

Mayor Crowley was the next 
speaker, and he told of the days 
when he was a mill boy, on the 


Lawrence corporation. “I arose 
to the dignity and high position of 
a spare hand,” he said, “and from 
that I went to run an old-fashioned 
first picker. I had a man running 
a second picker, and I was the 
boss.’ I felt the dignity of that po- 
sition, too. I also learned the 
trade of a machinist, and worked in 
the machine shop until the break- 
ing out of the war. After the war, 
unfortunately for me, I went into 
a lawyer’s office, and stayed there 
until elected mayor.” 

“There was not much chance for 
a boy to rise in those days, in a 
cotton factory. He did not get 
the chance to be a skilled mill 
hand that this school gives him. 
As I loohed upon this school, it 
seemed to me that I never saw cot- 
ton machinery before, it has 
changed so much since my day. 

“I have heard it said outside, 
that this is a school only for the 
rich man’s son. That is a mistake. 
It is a school for the poor man’s 
son, if the poor man’s son will take 
advantage of it. There is no royal 
road to either fame or riches. 

“I am sorry to see an impression 
in the community that the textile 
school is a device of the corpora- 
tion agents, for the purpose of 
grinding down the poor laborer. 
The trouble is that a vast majority 
of the people working in the mills 
get a notion that if a man is a mill 
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agent or a mill overseer, he is 
bound to persecute the laboring 
man. They are taught so by the 
labor agitator. There should be 
no quarrel between capital and 
labor. They should go hand in 
hand for the welfare of each other 
and of the community in which 
they exist.” 

Contrasting the qualifications of 
the early mill agents, with those of 
the present day, the mayor said: 
“ They were good lawyers, or mem- 
bers of the first families of Mass- 
achusetts, desended from the first 
families of Virginia. But the 
agents that we have today, and it 
accounts for the prosperity of the 
mills of these days of close compe- 
tition, are men, who, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, rose up from the 
ranks of the laborers. 

“Young men, from this night on 
you will be wondering what is to 
be your prize. A great deal lies 
in your own hands. In the years 
to come you will look back with 
pleasure to this school, and I hope 
that sometime in the future I will 
meet you as principals of textile 
schools, or as mill agents, and you 
will remind me of the few words I 
spoke to you one night.” 

Mr. J. L. Chalifoux spoke from 
the standpoint of the merchant. 
“Personally,” he said, “I cannot see 
how any Lowell citizen can be in- 
different to the welfare of the 


Lowell Textile School. We have 
two sets ot people in the city who 
speak disrespectfully of this noble 
institution. First there are the 
men who are not willing to take 
the trouble to look into the merits 
of any institution that is new. 
Next, we have a certain class of 
politicians who make a point, when- 
ever there are appropriations called 
for, for such work, to create oppo- 
sition. I was surprised when I 
read that our city council called for 
a special meeting, before appropri- 
ating the paltry sum of $7,000. 
From the time of Galileo to the 
present, we have had men who 
would not progress. 

“I know personally in my busi- 
ness, that there is annually a scar- 
city of choice designs, and the 
manufacturers who have capable 
assistants are enabled to keep their 
factories in operation permanently. 
The citizens of Lowell should unite 
to disarm this unfair and unjust 
criticism.” 

Agent E. W. Thomas of the 
Tremont and Suffolk mills spoke 
of the improved facilites for manu- 
facturing, both in machinery and 
in skilled workmanship. “The 
Lowell Textile school,” he said, 
“is the most perfected school of its 
type to be found in the world. 
The board of trustees feel that in 
this school are being sown the 
seeds that will in the near future 
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prove the salvation and perma- 
nency of manufacturing in the 
north. The mill manager is hand- 
icapped by the difficulty in obtain- 
ing the right kind of skilled work- 
men. We hope that the school 
will obviate this difficulty. As one 
of the trustees of this school, I per- 
sonally wish you success. I think you 
will find the manufacturing world 
will give you a hearty welcome.” 

Before presenting the diplomas, 
President Cumnock said: “When 
we appeared before the Legislature 
asking for an appropriation to 
organize this school, Senator Roe 
of Worcester, said he would not 
vote a dollar unless we agreed to 
open its doors to women. I am 
glad to say tonight that one of the 
graduates of the school of design 
is a woman, one of our Lowell 
girls. This school is open to all 
women of Lowell, and you will 
have the same opportunities that 
the boys have. There is a variety 
of trades a woman can enter, be- 
sides typewriting, if they will come 
to this school.” 

Each student as his name was 
called, received his diploma, neatly 
tied with the school colors, crim- 
son and black. Three of the stu- 
dents, Messrs. Binns, Stopherd and 
Nugent, were gratuated from the 
woolen and worsted spinning and 
from the weaving department, re- 
ceiving two diplomas. 


Mr. Cumnock stated that three 
of the class have attended the 
school four evenings a week, after 
their day’s work never missing a 
night. 

Mr. A. B. Fels, for the graduat- 
ing class, expressed thanks to the 
trustees and to the faculty, for the 
opportunities given and the treat- 
ment received at the school. 

The principal, Mr. Crosby, 
briefly expressed his appreciation 
of the co-operation of the trustees, 
the members of the faculty and the 
pupils, and bespoke a continuance 
of the same from the pupils who 
remain. 

The secretary, Mr. J. T. Smith, 
spoke of the bright prospects in 
the manufacturing world, and said 
a good word for the art depart- 
ment of the school, which is his 
especial pet. 

President Cumnock showed a 
finished garment, the yarn for 
which was spun in the school, and 
the garment entirely finished by 
one of the students, in the Picker- 
ing knitting mills. He invited the 
inspection of the visitors. “I 
think,” he said, “that we have the 
best equipped school, so far as 
machinery is concerned, that there 
is in the world.” 

During the afternoon, a large 
number of visitors saw the exhibi- 
tion of work in the various depart- 
ments, by the pupils, and the ex- 
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hibition will be open to the public 
until 6 o’clock this evening. Many 
new features have been introduced 
and new pieces of machinery pro- 
cured, within the last year, and 
most of the departments are now 
excellently equipped, though more 
room is needed for the department 
of chemistry and dyeing. 

In the first room, under the in- 
struction of Mr. Vesper L. George, 
is taught the rule of historic orna- 
ment, the harmony of colors and 
principles of decorative art. In 
this room are shown many artistic 
and original designs for wall 
paper, which branch is developing 
to an unexpected extent, the young 
women students being particularly 
attracted to it. 

Passing from this room, the pu- 
pils are put under the tutelage of 
Mr. Fenwick Umpleby, where they 
are taught the practical applica- 
tion, to textile fabrics, of the art 
principles learned under Mr. 
George. There are some fine ex- 
hibits of textile fabrics, designed 
and woven by the pupils, in cotton, 
woolen and carpet weaving. This 
department is the foundation of the 
whole textile school work, and the 
course requires three years. Being 
the cornerstone of the whole 
structure of textile education, this 
course is obligatory, and with it 
the students can take one or more 
of the other courses, comprising 


cotton, woolen and worsted spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, etc. 

In addition, there has recently 
been introduced new features, in- 
cluding studies in the German and 
Spanish languages, as there is a de- 
mand for instruction in the art of 
marketing goods, as well as in de- 
signing and manufacturing. A 
good knowledge of commercial 
methods, and ability to become fa- 
miliar with the German works 
relating to that department of the 
textile business, is becoming more 
and more essential, and the proba- 
bility of a wider market for our 
textile goods in the Spanish speak- 
ing countries, makes a knowledge 
of that language advantageous. 

Also, in the art department, 
several specialties are developing, 
although textile design is the chief 
aim, with a view to raising the 
standard of American manufact- 
urers. Interior decoration is at- 
tracting the young women stu- 
dents, but they are by no means 
neglecting the regular course in 
textile design. 

The cotton department, under 
direction of Mr. C. C. Hedrick, 
shows the process of cotton spin- 
ning, from the first preparation of 
the cotton, as it comes from the 
field, with the seeds in it. 

A side feature in this depart- 
ment is a new cotton combing pro- 
cess, by which the fine sea-island 
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or long-fabre cotton is straightened, 
to be manufactured into the goods 
with that fine silky surface, under 
which description comes the fabric 
known as “nearsilk,” It is a little 
out of the regular line of cotton 
manufacture, but is coming into 
general use the same as worsted 
fabrics, for which the woolen fibre 
goes through the same sort of 
straightening process, with far 
more elaberate machinery. 

In the woolen and worsted de- 
partment, Mr. E. H. Barker is the 
superintendent, and he has a line 
of machinery in which he feels 
special pride, and justly so. The 
worsted machinery is all new this 
year, and is complete throughout 
the various processes. Separate 
motors are used here for the comb- 
ing department and the worsted 
and woolen machines. In a side 
room is one of the most complete 
outfits for weighing and testing 
the strength and twist of the yarn, 
in the world. Yarn is made here 
for the Talbot and Stirling mills, 
and others, and in the worsted de- 
partment, tops are made for the 
U. S. Bunting company. 

In the weaving department there 
are 22 varieties of power looms, 
from those weaving plain cloths to 
the most elaborate cotton fabrics 
including fancy ginghams, lenos, 
towelling, lappetts, etc.; there are 
woolen looms for dress goods, flan- 


nels, men’s wear, overcoatings and 
blankets, and there are carpet 
looms weaving ingrain carpets. 
The weaving department is under 
the direction of Mr. Will Nelson. 

The department of chemistry 
and dyeing is under the direction 
of Prof. Louis A. Olney, A. C., 
formerly of Brown and Lehigh 
universities. In this room one 
might spend an hour, with profit 
and interest. It was found that 
without a thorough knowledge of 
chemistry a practical knowledge of 
dyeing was impossible, therefore 
this department has grown to be 
one of the most important features 
in the school. 

The principal of the school, Wil- 
liam W. Crosby, is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and was formerly an 
instructor there also. 

NOT CAUGHT. 


Miss Oldgirl (coyly) — I had a 
strange dream the other night, Mr. 
Junior. I dreamed — only think 
— that you and I were married 
and on our honeymoon. You don’t 
know how real it seemed. Did 
you ever dream such a thing ? 

Mr. Junior (firmly) — No, Miss 
Oldgirl, I did not. In fact, I 
haven’t had the nightmare for a 
good many years. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PLATINUM PRINTING. 


Both on the score of artistic 
results as well as on those of sim- 
plicity and permanency, the plati- 
num printing processes enjoy 
immense favor, and the beginner 
will do well to make himself ac- 
quainted with them so soon as he 
has mastered the methods herein- 
before described. 

The original platinum process 
itself is now to be described, not 
necessarily in full detail, but suffi- 
ciently so to enable its principle of 
action to be clearly understood. 

Paper is washed with a mixture 
of ferric oxalate and potassic plat- 
inous chloride, made by dissolving 
sixty grains of the platinum salt in 
one ounce of the iron solution. 

In printing, which is done in a 
frame in the same manner as albu- 
menized paper, if the atmosphere 
be quite dry no precaution is re- 
quired ; but, if moist, then is it 
desirable to superimpose a sheet 
of thin india-rubber cloth on the 
paper to protect it from the action 
of the atmosphere during printing. 

A rather faint image is produced 
by exposure to light, arising from 
the ferric being reduced to the 
ferrous oxalate, of which this visi- 


ble image is composed. Although 
the proof is but feeble, yet it is of 
a nature sufficiently pronounced to 
enable a decision being arrived at 
relative to the progress of the 
printing. When done the print 
must be again transferred to a dry 
place until all the printing is done, 
when the proofs undergo the next 
preparation, the nature of which 
we will explain by a little recapitu- 
lation. On the print we have got 
both ferric and ferrous oxalate in 
intimate mechanical union with 
the platinum salt. The ferrous 
salt forming the impressed image 
is capable of reducing the platinum 
salt in contact with it only when 
the two salts are brought into con- 
tact with potassic oxalate, as be- 
fore described. But the ferric un- 
altered salt has no action on the 
platinum salt when so treated ; 
therefore all that is necessary is to 
immerse the paper in a solution of 
this salt when almost simultane- 
ously the ferrous oxlate dissolves, 
and in doing so at once reduces 
the platinum salt lying in contact 
with it, and this in proportion to 
the stage to which the production 
of the ferrous salt was carried by 
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the exposure to the light under 
the negative. Where any portion 
was protected from light by the 
negative there does the ferric salt 
remain unaltered, no reduction of 
the platinum taking place ; but 
where, on the contrary, the light 
was allowed to exercise its full 
ac.tion, so is its conversion into the 
ferrous salt demonstrated by the 
copious reduction of the platinum 
as a black pigment, which is really 
metallic platinum in a state of fine 
division. 

All chemical action being accel- 
erated by heat, the developing 
solution is warmed previous to the 
immersion of the prints, hence the 
term “ hot development” is now 
applied to this operation, in contra- 
distinction to cold development 
more recently introduced. The 

J 

print acquires its full vigor after 
it remains in contact with the 
potassic oxalate solution for a few 
seconds, a more prolonged immer- 
sion not bringing out any more 
details. 

It only remains to remove the 
ferric oxalate, and the print is fin- 
ished. This is effected by immer- 
sion in one or more changes of 
greatly diluted hydrochloric acid, 
which dissolves it out, leaving the 
image unaffected. 

COLD DEVELOPMENT PROCESS. 

In the process just described the 
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platinum salt was applied to the 
paper as one of the ingredients 
with which it was prepared. In 
that which is now to receive con- 
sideration there is no platinum in 
the paper, which is prepared by 
being coated with ferric oxalate, to 
which has been added a minute 
quantity of a salt of mercury (the 
chloride) in the proportion of about 
one to one, and a quarter grain to 
the ounce of ferric oxalate solution. 
Paper so prepared keeps good for 
a long time. It is now ready for 
exposure in the printing frame. 

The developing solution consists 
of from thirty to one hundred and 
twenty grains of oxalate of potash 
and from five to fifteen grains of 
potassic chloric — platinite. It will 
be seen that there is considerable 
latitude allowable in the composi- 
tion of this developer as to propor- 
tions, but nine grains of the plati- 
num salt may be considered an 
average strength to each ounce ; 
that of the oxalate may be varied 
within the proportions above given. 
The development proceeds slowly, 
and it may be stopped at any de- 
sirable stage. 

If warm tones are wanted the 
proportion of oxalate in the devel- 
oper must be small ; cold tones are 
obtained by increasing the propor- 
tions of the oxalate. Fifty grains 
per ounce may be considered a 
good average strength. It is 
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recommended that in order to pre- 
pare the developer in an easy man- 
ner a good plan is to keep stock 
solutions of the oxalate of potash 
and of the platinum salt. A good 
strength for the former is one 
pound of the salt dissolved in fifty- 
four ounces of water, and for the 
platinum salt, fifty-six grains dis- 
solved in one ounce of water. 

Of the many methods of apply- 
ing this developer perhaps the 
most generally used is by float- 
ing. The print is floated in the 
manner usual with platinotype 
prints, and it may be allowed to 
remain floating on the surface un- 
til complete development has been 
effected, but it is preferred to 
remove the print as soon as it has 
been well wetted, and then to hold 
it in the hand, carefully watching 
the process of development until 
the right point has been reached, 
when it is immediately plunged 
into the acid clearing bath. In- 
stead of holding it in the hand it 
may be laid on a piece of glass or 
other convenient support, and then 
by means of a brush wetted with 
the acid clearing solution, the lat- 
ter may be applied to any parts 
which it may be advisable to pre- 
vent from reaching their maximum 
intensity. 

For very large prints the best 
and most economical arrangement 
is to apply the developer by means 


of flannel-coated rollers. The de- 
veloper may also be applied very 
well by means of a spray producer, 
or it may be brushed on by a 
camel’s hair brush. 

The acid clearing solution con- 
sists of about one drachm of hydro- 
chloric acid to the pint of water. 
Its function is to clear and 
brighten the print. 

PLATINUM PRINTING-OUT PROCESS. 

This process differs from those 
previously described, as the pic- 
tures are printed out in the frame, 
the exposure being carried on until 
the print acquires its full depth. 
The paper is prepared by being 
heavily sized and treated with the 
sensitizing solution already de- 
scribed, to which is added the 
developer. Moisture is a condition 
of success during exposure, in the 
absence of which the printing will 
be slow and irregular. The print- 
ing-out platinum process supplies 
the acme of ease and simplicity, in 
combination with the other valua- 
ble properties already dilated upon. 

“ I wish now, ” shrieked the 
angry young wife, “ I wish now, 
George Whackster, you had mar- 
ried Luce Jones instead of me! 
That ’s w’hat I wish !’’ “ I would 

have married her, ” howled the 
equally angry young husband, 
“ only she would n't have me, and 
you would.” 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


The recent public hearing before 
members of the city council on the 
petition of the trustees of the Low- 
ell Textile school for an appropri- 
tion of $7,000 from the city treas- 
ury is still being discussed by oper- 
atives. It has been felt by some 
members of the city council that 
the legislature, as compared with 
its treatment of the technical and 
agricultural colleges, is not treating 
the textile schools fairly. 

Members of the city council who 
have been studying the subject, 
call attention to the following acts 
which have been passed for the 
benefit of the technical schools in 
Boston and Worcester and the 
agricultural college in Amherst. 

Chapter 103 of the acts of 1887 
— Resolved, That there be allowed 
and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth the sum of $ 100,000 
to the corporation of the Institute 
of Technology in the manner fol- 
lowing : 

An instalment of $50,000 on 
Dec. 1 in the present year, and a 
final instalment of $50,000 on Dec. 
1, iSS'', said sums to be applied to 
the purposes of the institute. 

And in consideration of this 
grant said institute shall establish 


and maintain 20 free scholarships, 
and each senatorial district in the 
commonwealth shall once in eight 
years, in such alternate order as 
the board of education shall at the 
time of the first appointment of 
said scholarships determine by lot, 
be entitled to one scholarship for a 
period of four years, to be awarded 
to such candidates as shall be found 
upon examination to possess the 
qualifications fixed for the admis- 
sion of students to said institute, 
and who shall be selected* by the 
board of education, preference in 
the award being given to qualified 
candidates otherwise unable to 
bear the expense of tuition. 

In case no candidate appears 
from a senatorial district, then a 
candidate may be selected from the 
state at large to fill such vacancy, 
who may continue to hold the 
scholarship annually until a can- 
didate is presented from the sena- 
torial district unrepresented, who 
shall then be awarded the scholar- 
ship for the balance of the time for 
which said district would originally 
have been entitled to its benefit. 

In case a vacancy occurs in any 
senatorial district after an appoint- 
ment has been made, then a candi- 
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date from the same district shall 
be selected for the balance of the 
time for which said district is en- 
titled to the benefit, or in the event 
of no such candidate appearing 
from the state at large, upon the 
conditions previously set forth ; 
provided that said corporation shall 
secure, prior to the first payment 
above authorized a further sum of 
$100,000 in addition to the funds 
now held by it, and to be applied to 
the purposes of said institute, and 
shall present satisfactory evidence 
thereof to the auditor of the com- 
monwealth. 

In calling attention to the fol- 
lowing act men who have been 
studying the question say they see 
no reason why the textile schools 
should not be classed as colleges 
and the act amended to include 
them in the division of any money 
received from the United States 
government. They say that appli- 
cants for admission to the day ses- 
sions of the textile schools should 
be graduates of the high school. 
That is all, they say, which is re- 
quired of any candidate seeking 
admission to any of the colleges 
named in the accompanying act: 

Section I, chapter 423, acts of 
1891 : The commonwealth of 

Massachusetts hereby assents to 
the purpose of the grants of 
money authorized by the acts of 
congress entitled “ An act to apply 


a portion of the proceeds of the 
public lands to the more complete 
endowment and support of the col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, established 
under the provisions of an act of 
congress, approved July 2, 1862,” 
said act being chapter 841 of the 
acts of the first session of the 51st 
congress, and approved Aug. 30, 
1890. 

Section 2. The commonwealth 
of Massachusetts hereby accepts 
the annual grant of moneys made 
by the United States, as set forth 
and defined in said act of congress, 
and the treasurer and receiver gen- 
eral of this commonwealth is here- 
by designated to receive the same 
annually, to be applied by him 
under and for the purposes of said 
act, and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is hereby 
authorized to receive one-third and 
the Massachusetts Agricultural 
college two-thirds of the grant of 
money, unless the courts should 
decide that the act of congress 
granted all said money to the 
Massachusetts Agricultural col- 
lege. 

Section 3. The governor of 
the commonwealth is hereby 
authorized and instructed to give 
due notice thereof to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Section 4. This act shall take 
effect upon its passage. 
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Further inquiry shows that from 
the state treasury, by the act of 
March 1 6, 1894, there was given 
the Worcester Polytechnic school 
$100,000. That school has been 
given $3,000 addition annually 
from the state treasury, and this 
year received $6,000. 

The Institute of Technology, 
Boston, is by act of the legislature 
paid from the state treasury $29,000 
annually. 

A condition required of both 
technical schools now is that one 
free scholarship shall be given in 
each senatorial district of the state. 
Men who have served on the 
school committee in Lowell for 
years say they were not aware any 
free scholarships were given, and 
the superintendent of schools says 
it is news to him. 

The question here is, who has 
been receiving the free scholarships 
to which Lowell is entitled, and 
what is necessary for any ambitious 
young men to do to secure a high 
grade technical education? — Boston 
Sunday Globe. 

THE WORLD'S GREA T 
APPLE PROBLEM. 

Probably our great ancestor 
Adam little thought of the trouble 
he would cause posterity by eating 
an apple. But now the question 
as to how many apples he really 
did eat is a new difficulty. 


How many apples did Adam 
and Eve eat ? 

Was it one, or was it millions ? 
When the subject was first mooted 
thd editor very naturally replied : 
“ Why, one, of course.” 

“ No, ” said the assistant editor, 
“ Eve ate one and Adam ate one, 
too, that’s 2.” 

Then the sub-editor passed along 
a slip of paper on which was 
written: “Eve 81 and Adam 81, 
making 162.” 

But the poet, who is a man of 
imagination, capped this with “ Eve 
81 and Adam 812, making 893. 

Then the publisher tried his 
hand, and his contribution was : 
“ Eve 8142 see how it tasted and 
Adam 812 — 8,954. ” 

But the assistant beat the pub- 
lisher, asserting that “Eve 8142 
see how it tasted, and Adam 8142 
keep her company — 16,284.” 

The poet who dislikes being 
surpassed came up to the scratch 
again with “Eve 8142 see how it 
tasted and Adam 81242 keep her 
company — 89,384. ” 

Then the humorist, who had 
been listening quietly, handed in 
his contribution, “ Eve 8142 see 
how it tasted and Adam 8124210 
der a husband was he to see her 
_ eat alone, equals 8,132,352.” 

There the matter rests for the 
present, and we are very thankful 
it does rest. — Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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KING COTTON. 


By E. W. THOMAS, Agent Tremont and Suffolk Mills. 


Shrouded in a mystery, or per- 
haps better be said, in the un- 
known, is the birthplace of cotton 
manufacturing. India has the 
honor, so far as historical data 
gives us any authentic information. 
In the light of the present day we 
can hardly call it manufacturing, 
as, for a thousand years, the most 
primitive methods were used for 
carding, spinning and weaving, 
these same implements being in 
use until the last century, when 
machinery was invented and put 
in operation in England, which 
made a revolution in the art and 
did much to revolutionize the 
whole world. 

Not until mechanical knowledge 
had been born did the art of man- 
ufacturing approach anything but 
mere drudgery. Dr. Ure describes 
the change from this drudgery to 
mechanical action like a trans- 
formation of the caterpillar into 
the beautiful butterfly, when it is 
changed from a creeping to a 
winged insect. 

Of the four great materials for- 
wearing apparel, wool, flax, cotton 
and silk, the distribution of them 
seems to have been directed from 


a higher power. Flax in Egypt, 
sheep in Asia, silkworm in China, 
cotton'in India and America. Thus 
we see the wise distribution, each 
appropriate for the country in 
which it was first discovered. All 
ancient and profane works speak 
of the wearing apparel as being of 
silk, wool or flax. Cotton is not 
mentioned. Cotton is the cheap- 
est of the four materials, is easily 
grown, cared for, and manufactured 
as it was in early times by the 
primitive methods. As early as 
445 B. C., Herodotus, in his his- 
tory, describes what he saw in 
India, and writes as follows : “ They 
possess likewise a kind of plant, 
which, instead of fruit, produces a 
wool, fine and better than that of 
the sheep. Of this they make 
their clothes. ” It is said that for 
1300 years this manufacture of the 
cotton into goods was confined to 
India. Gradually, as time wore on, 
the art was on the westward move 
toward Syria, Asia Minor and 
Persia. Crossing then the Medi- 
terranean, we find its manufacture 
next in coast of Guinea, Abysin- 
nia. Columbus, on his voyages 
also found the natives of the 
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Southern Islands and South 
America appareled in cotton fa- 
brics. Strange as it may seem, 
Spain was next of the European 
countries to have manufactured 
cotton extensively, as early as geo. 
In Italy it dated in the fourteenth 
century. England was the last of 
the European countries to com- 
mence cotton manufacturing. The 
earlier records show the manufac- 
ture to be in full sway about 1520, 
and some very remarkable laws 
were enacted at that time, as to 
the length and weight of a piece 
of cloth. Manchester was then in 
existence, and was the centre of 
not only cotton but woolen manu- 
facture. From this time on manu- 
facturing acquired a quick and 
energetic growth, owing to the 
three great necessities for such ; 
these were the water power, coal 
andiron. Until 1 760 the line of 
manufacturing was by crude means. 
The dawn of a new era had 
arrived, the era of invention. To 
it, and the efforts of those who 
were interested, the country be- 
came in a few years the great cen- 
tre of manufacturing, which it has 
so ably held. In 1738 John Kay, 
a native of Bury, suggested a mode 
of throwing the shuttle. This was 
called the fly shuttle, and enabled 
a weaver to produce nearly twice 
as much cloth. in 1760 the drop 
box was invented by Robert Kay 


Peculiar as may appear, these in- 
ventions for a time met with a 
most obstinate resistance to their 
use by workmen, that Kay was 
obliged to flee from the country. 
Up to this time spinning had all 
been done on the wheel, one thread 
at a time. The improvements in 
looms demanded so much yarn that 
it could not be supplied by this 
primitive process. Sir Richard 
Arkwright has been claimed to be 
the inventor of the process of 
spinning by roller, whereby, instead 
of one thread being spun by one 
pair of hands, several hundred 
might be spun. This was patented 
in 1738. From this time on vari- 
ous improvements were invented, 
but it was not until about 1760 or 
thereabouts that the Factory Sys- 
tem, so called, was introduced. 
This was simply a mill in which 
the various processes were done. 
To Samuel Crompton we owe the 
invention of the mule. From this 
date the building of mills and the 
manufacture of yarns and cloths 
extended very rapidly. 

The cotton industry of this coun- 
try may now be considered in part. 
In Philadelphia and surrounding 
towns, cotton spinning and card- 
ing in the primitive way had a cen- 
tre as early as 1780. Naturally 
every town had many of the old- 
fashioned spinning wheels and 
hand looms. The news of the in- 
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ventions of Arkwright, Cartwright, 
Crompton and others in England 
interested our forefathers, and, as 
a result, in or about 1800, some 
efforts were made to bring to this 
country some of the appliances 
used in England. 

Not much success was, however, 
met with until the establishment, 
by several gentlemen of Boston, in 
the formation and building of a 
mill in Waltham. These men and 
their efforts, will be considered 
later, in connection with their 
works for our own city. 

COTTON AS A PLANT AND FIBRE. 

Passing now to a brief descrip, 
tion of cotton. It is a plant found 
in nearly all the warmer climates 
of the world, but is peculiarly so 
in India and America. To give 
any intelligent idea of all the 
features connected therewith would 
consume too much time this even- 
ing ; therefore the following facts 
will be given in brief, more partic- 
ularly as applying to that grown in 
this country. Cotton in its uncul- 
tivated state, or when growing 
“ wild,” has not the fineness nor 
development as when under culti- 
vation. 

The United States is the 
great cotton growing centre of the 
world today, although large quan- 
tities are grown in India, China and 
South America ; but, in these lat- 


ter countries it is almost wholly 
used for home consumption. 

The cotton fields are generally 
planted in April, in rows about 
four feet apart, the plants being 
from one to two feet the other 
way. There are many varieties of 
plants, some but eighteen inches 
or twenty-four inches in height, 
and others growing five to six feet ; 
the general average may perhaps 
be taken at three feet. When in 
full bloom they may be some two 
feet in diameter. After the plant 
appears above ground it is about 
forty days before the buds show ; 
in about four weeks the flower and 
in about seven weeks more the 
bloom is ready for picking. The 
fields have to be carefully weeded, 
but other than this not much at- 
tention has to be given, except in 
dry weather to pray for rain, and 
in extreme wet weather to pray for 
it to cease. The normal crop of 
cotton for the country is about 
9,000,000 bales of 485 pounds each. 
This amount varies year by year, 
and as the larger share of it is sent 
to other countries the amount of 
the crop and other conditions men- 
tioned determine in a measure its 
price. 

There are many grades of Amer- 
ican cotton. Generally, however, 
there are three distinct classes, 
called the Gulf, Upland and Texas. 
Each of these have a series of 
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classification that is known and 
accepted all over the world. This 
division is known in the market as 
Fair, Middling Fair, Good Mid- 
dling, Middling, Low Middling, 
Good Ordinary and Ordinary, 
making seven distinct grades. 
These are again sub-divided by 
adding the word strict, which is 
half grade between those already 
given. Today the larger amount 
of cotton is grown in Texas, fol- 
lowed by Georgia. Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

The seed of the cotton was, up 
to the close of the war, generally 
considered worthless, but, today, 
its value is said to be as much if 
not more than the lint itself. By 
pressure the oil is extracted and 
cotton seed oil is the product. The 
hulls are used for fertilizer, and 
the inside for cotton seed meal, a 
favorite food for cattle and sheep. 
Cotton seed mills are almost as 
much in evidence in the South as 
cotton mills. The value last year, 
of what was considered worthless 
at the close of the war was 
$50,000,000. The details of the 
cotton picking will be considered 
later. 

.On nearly all farms, or at least 
in every town, is the press to en- 
close the cotton picked. These 
presses are crude affairs, generally 
operated by hand or by a pair of 
mules. The cotton is pressed into 


a bale about 28 to 30 inches thick, 
then is shipped to a shipping 
centre, where are located what are 
termed compresses — hugh, mas- 
sive affairs, where the original bale 
is compressed into eight, ten or 
thirteen inches in thickness. This 
is done to save space on ocean 
steamers and freight rates by rail. 
The general average weight of a 

O o 

bale is about 485 pounds. They 
are covered with a coarsely woven 
cloth called gunny bagging, also 
bound with six or seven wrought 
iron band. This bagging and the 
ties cost about 75 cents per bale, 
but the buyer has to pay for it by 
the pound the same as for the con- 
tents of the bale. 

Time will not permit of farther 
remarks in this line, although much 
might be said that would be ex- 
tremely interesting. 

EIDER DOWN. 

About 10,000 lbs. of eider down 
is gathered annually in Iceland, 
7,000 being exported to foreign 
countries. Formerly the peasants 
used to receive over 21s. per lb., 
but the price has now fallen to 
half that amount. The peasants 
seldom receive money, being 
obliged to barter their down for 
merchandise furnished by the 
Danish merchants at the little set- 
tlements on the fjords. An eider 
,duck farm at Isafjord is thus de- 
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scribed : “ On the coast was a wall 

built of large stones, just above 
high water level, about three feet 
high and of considerable thickness 
at the bottom. On both sides of 
it alternate stones had been left 
out so as to form a series of square 
compartments for the ducks to 
make their nests in. Almost 
every compartment was occupied, 
and as we walked along the shore 
a line of ducks flew out one after 
another. The house was a marvel ; 
the earthern walls that surround it 
and the window embrasures were 
occupied with ducks. On the 
ground the house was fringed with 
ducks. On the turf slopes of the 
roof W we could see ducks, and 
ducks[sat on the scraper. ” Writ- 
ing from Iceland a correspondent 
says : “ All accounts I have read 

about eider ducks say that nests 
are robbed of their down twice, the 
ducks supplying it each time from 
her own body; the third time the 
drake gives his white down, and 
this is allowed to remain. But I 
was told by farmers in Iceland that 
now they never take the down un- 
til the little ones are hatched. I 


has been found that the birds 
thrive better and increase faster 
when they are allowed to live as 
nature meant them to do. So now 
the poor mothers are no longer 
obliged to strip themselves of all 
their down to refurnish their de- 
spoiled nests. Sometimes, if the 
quantity is very great, a little may 
be taken, but enough must be left 
to cover the eggs when the duck 
leaves her nest for food.” 


To make a new pen write well 
the following process is recom- 
mended : Dip the pen — a cheap 
steel one — into the ink, hold it for 
a few seconds in the flame of a 
match, wipe it carefully, then dip it 
in the ink again. This is said to 
be a never-failing process. 

To make a good fly paper, boil 
together equal parts by weight of 
glue and molasses. With an old 
knife spread the mixture while hot 
over heavy brown paper. Place a 
piece of this paper in every room 
in the house. It will capture 
every fly in the room within the 
day. 
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EDITORIAL. 

You will find it difficult to make 
a bag of wind stand erect. 

Twenty-five students received 
certificates of merit at the gradua- 
tion exercises. 

Miss Katherine Burrage of Low- 
ell has the honor of being the first 
woman graduate from the first and 
only textile school in New 
England. 

Professor Fenwick Umpleby of 
the Lowell Textile School, has 
gone to Europe to make a special 
study of the technical and textile 
schools in Germany and England. 


The aldermen and council in 
joint convention gave a hearing 
upon the petition of the trustees 
of the Lowell Textile School for 
an appropriation of $7,000 for the 
support of the school. They voted 
the money, to be raised by taxa- 
tion. The school is safe for 
another year. 

With stocks booming, indicating 
money-seeking investments, banks 
full of money, farmers paying old 
debts, country merchants buying 
liberally and business men smiling 
and mills running overtime, there 
is no doubt that Old Prosperity 
has returned. It is now our duty 
to make the most of it, for there 
will come a time some day when 
these conditions will be lacking. 

• * 

Is the figure seven the lucky 
number of the Textile School ? 
There were seven graduates from 
the day classes, seven from the 
evening design class, seven from 
the evening weaving class, seven 
from the carding and spinning 
classes, there are seven students 
who have obtained positions dur- 
ing the past school term and still 
hold them. The trustees peti- 
tioned for an appropriation of 
seven thousand dollars and the 
newspapers on the seventh day of 
June gave out the good news that 
the money was granted. 
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LAWRENCE, MASS 


The final examinations in the 
Lowell Textile School were held 
from May 22 to June 1, inclusive. 

Seven students received diplo- 
mas, they having completed a three- 
vears’ course. 

j 

• • 

Without knowledge and practi- 
cal experience, volubility of words 
is, as Cicero says, “ empty and 
ridiculous.” 

To be successful as a teacher 
one must have a thorough knowl- 
edge, full and exact, of the subject 
dealt with. Speaking at random 
is nothing but as “ sounding brass 
or a tinkling symbol. ” 

Professor Edgar H. Barker has 
been admitted to the sacred order 
of Benedicts. The initiation was 
performed before a select few, who 
had taken all the degrees. There 


were also several who contemplated 
joining the order. The ceremony 
was simple, but impressive. It was 
remarked “ that if Prof. Barker 
could stand the side degree they 
would go and do likewise. ” 

EVENING WOOLEN AND 

WORSTED 

GRADUATION CLASS. 

W. H. Stopherd, Second Hand 
Ingrain Yarn Dept., Lowell Man 
ufacturing Co., Lowell. 

Wm. Stevenson, Second Hand 
Wool Sorting and Scouring, Tal- 
bot Mills, North Billerica. 

Heaton Binns, Second Hand 
Worsted Yarn Dept., Lowell 
Manufacturing Co. 

T. A. Nugent, Section Hand 
Worsted Twisting, Lowell Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Irvine Kellett, Second Hand 
Worsted Spinning, Lower Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


in BUM Ml(|( II inputs. 

Special Courses for Business Men and Women. Write for Circular. 
1*110 F. 1*. KTJNZEli, Fh. D., Director, 
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m "T • ■ TIE NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 

Runels’ Building:, Herrimack Sq., Lowell, Mass. 

Individual Instruction; Faculty of Aggressive and Progressive Specialists. The best is the cheapest. 
Practical education is essentially the prodnetof successful experiences of live.eompetentexpertfl. Work 
without thought is drudgery, and thought without work is dreaming, but to discipline mind ami muscle 
to work reciprocally is to attain the greatest possibilities in this busy world, as taught by expert book- 
keepers, stenographers, and practical business men at tbe New England business University. 

W. J. SANDERS, Principal. C. E. WILLIAMS, Manager. 

X/ISITORS ARE ALWAYS W ELCOM EE . 


I. D. Marjerison, Section Hand 
Worsted Combing, Arlington Mills. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

H. H. Crompton, Section Hand 
Worsted Drawing, Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

THE CRANK'S STORY. 

I never was anything but a 
crank, and although the world is not 
yet ready to do without me, I never 
had credit for all the help I have 
given it, one reason being that no 
two persons ever agreed as to how 
much I did help. Because, al- 
though I was most willing to work, 
I was never two seconds at a time 
in the same mind, and if I did 
come round to the same point 
pretty often, I did not stay there 
long enough for my friends to 
agree as to just what I was doing. 

I was so uncertain in my move- 
ments that some gave me up and 
tried to get along without me. But 


they generally came back and asked 
my help again. 

I am of a very old family, al- 
though I did not set up a family 
name until a century or so ago, 
when somebody tried to tie me to 
a steam engine with a patent, 
which so disgusted my friend Watt 
that he sought help from a sun and 
planet. But, dear me, I turned a 
potter’s wheel or pulled water out 
of a well ages before. 

Of late years by going into part- 
nership with s'eam, we jointly do 
more work than all the rest of the 
world put together. 

I suppose steam, being younger 
and more pushing than I am, is the 
reason he gets all the credit for 
what we jointly do. 

Time was not long ago when it 
took me and steam and io lbs. of 
coal to get a horse power per hour. 
Latterly I and steam have suc- 
ceeded in getting a horse power per 
hour out of less than 2 lbs. of coal. 


UNION BRASS FOUNDRY, Jon " 

L'GHT AND HEAVY BRASS CASTINGS, 
Dealers in NEW and OLD METALS. 

wortfien st„ opp. Kilson macpine works, LOWELL - MASS - 


TELEPHONE 714-5. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN, 

-5; MILL ENGINEER, !$- 

Plans and Specilica'ioiis MM. Rom and Powtr to Rent 

24 r> Mi BE KT ST Card Co. Building, LOWELL, MASS. 


THE AMERICAN EL AG 

On the nth cf February, 1866’ 
Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, of Mas- 
sachusetts, introduced to the offi- 
cers of the Senate D. W. C- 
Farrington, agent of the United 
States Bunting Company of Low- 
ell, Mass., who presented to them, 
for the use of the Senate, a flag 
manufactured by that company — 
21 feet fly by 12 feet hoist. -It is 
believed to be the first real Amer- 
ican flag ever raised over the capi 
tol of the United States. Hereto : 
'fore all of our flags have been 
manufactured from English bunt- 
ing, and every effort made to sub- 
stitute a domestic texture capable 
of resisting the wind and the air 
has signally failed. Gen. Butler, 
having learned this at the navy 
department and having an interest 
in the United States Bunting 
Company of his own town, informed 
Capt. Fox that he believed that 


company had produced a fabric 
that would be superior to the for- 
eign article. A test was accord- 
ingly ordered by the navy depart- 
ment, fully realizing the confident 
anticipations of Gen. Butler, and 
proving the American bunting to 
be better in color and in quality 
than the English product. The 
general wrote to the secretary of 
the Senate for authority to make a 
present of one of these flags, to be 
raised over that body. That offi- 
cer, having consulted Mr. Forster, 
president pro tempore, the general’s 
proposition was accepted, and to- 
day the flag was placed in the 
hands of the sergeant-at-arms. 
Tomorrow it will be hoisted to the 
senatorial flagstaff and unfurled to 
the breeze. 

Before acceptance the cloth for 
the flag is subjected to severe tests. 
It must weigh five pounds to every 
forty yards, and bear a strain of 
seventy pounds to two square 


HEROUX, ~r h e: clo th 


Opp. Transfer Station, 


the: . . . 

DOLL PIANOS, 

SAMTJEL ORE. 


Laivrence, 


3Iass. 
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ROBERT OARRUTHERS, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

REEDS AND LOOM HARNESS. ALSO BURR AND LIGKER-1N 

CYLINDERS FOR WOOL AND COTTON CARDS. 
telephone 654-2. Jleav 250 Lawrence St., Lowell. 


inches before tearing. It is steeped 
* in brine for six hours to set the 
colors, and then exposed to the 
sun for six hours to prove them 
fast. — Philadelphia Press, Feb. 1 6, 
1866. 

There are people who seem des- 
titute of the minor conscience 
which governs the details of our 
ordinary existence. They are 
always begging and borrowing, 
but they never replace, except un- 
der pressure, and then you tremble 
at the probable condition in which 
you will find that which to you 
was perhaps a sacred treasure. 
They never do a thing at once 
when it needs to be done, and 
when it can be done with most 
benefit and least loss. 

How many women put away at 
once that which they take off 
or bring in. How many exact this 
of their daughters ? What they 
usually do is to throw the article 


or garment upon the chair or table, 
bed or bureau, move it from one 
place to another, and possibly so 
mislay it as to suppose they have 
lost it or some one has stolen it, 
before they finally work themselves 
into a sufficient amount of energy 
to put it where it properly belongs. 

“Scottish Clans and Tartans,” 
a pocket volume of the clans 
and tartans of Scotland, 96 colored 
plates, showing the arrangement 
of the colors of the tartan ; there 
are lists of natives dyes, of the 
badges, and the war cries of the 
various clans. 

The illustrations of the tartans 
are taken from authentic sources. 

The book is invaluable to de- 
signers of ginghams, checks, plaids 
and dress goods. 

The price is one dollar, and may 
be had at this office. Postage six 
cents extra. 


TALBOT MILL SUPPLY CO.. 

Leaflier Belling and General mill Supplies. Cylinder, Engine m Byname Oils 


8 Newbury St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Telephone 139-4. 
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OTIS ALLEN &. SON. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

ALLEN’S STANDARD LOCK-CORNERED FILLING BOXES, 

Generally used in the Nciv England Mills. 

MOVING CAMS , DOFEING BOXES, BACKING CASES , AND CLOTH BOARDS. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. 


DRYING AND CONVEYING 

WOOL. 

A representative of the “ Brad- 
ford Observer ” has inspected an 
equipment of the wool drying and 
conveying apparatus manufactured 
and patented by W. Summerscales, 
Limited, engineers, of Keighley. 
The apparatus has been in use for 
some time, and has now been 
adopted by about a dozen firms, 
including some of the principal 
woolcombers of the Bradford dis- 
trict. Although simple, it fulfils 
the two functions of drying the 
wool and conveying it from the 
washing-shed to the combing-room. 
Both operations are carried on 
simultaneously through the agency 
of air driven by an ordinary rota- 
tory fan. For very fine wools 
heated air is regarded as unneces- 
sary, but for the ordinary sorts 
the air first passes into a steam 
heater, where its temperature is 

MIDDLESEX 
STEAM LAUNDRY, 

r 1 1f* Middlesex Street . 

F. E. HAINES, Proprietor. 

Telephone. Lowell, Mass. 


raised to about 180 deg. Fahr. 
By means of the fan it is then 
driven along a galvanized steel 
tube of a diameter suited to the 
amount of work to be performed, 
but normally of about 16 inches. 
Here it receives from a hopper 
the wool to be dealt with, and car- 
ries it forward. The principal 
novelty of the apparatus consists 
of the manner in which the wool 
is introduced into the tube. At 
the end of the washing machine 
is fixed a hopper which opens at 
an angle into the tube, the blast of 
air in which, consequently, creates 
a suction action. Wool delivered 
by the washing machine into the 
hopper is thus drawn into the tube 
and carried forward to wherever it 
may be required. On its way the 
heated air dries the wool consider- 
ably, and the process of drying is 
completed by an appliance at the 
delivery outlet. Opposite to this 


SAM. H. THOMPSON,’ Pres. ELISHA J. NEAL, Treas 

The Thompson Hardware Co., 

ft! ILL SUPPLIES , TOOLS AND METALS . 

All kinds of Hardware and Builders’ Supplies. 
254, 256 Merrimach St., Lmrell , Mass. 
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TALBOT DYE WOOD AND CHEMICAL CO. 
Acids, Dyewoods, Gherr^icals, 

Drugs, and Dyestuffs Generally. 

38 to 44 MIDDLE STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 


end of the tube is fixed a revolving 
reel of trellis work. The wool 
from the tube is delivered upon 
this, and is further dried by the air 
beinc driven through the interstices 
of the trellis work. The moist- 
ened air then escapes through a 
screen. In the apparatus inspected 
the fan was about 34 inches in 
diameter, and the conveying tube 
16 1-2 inches. The reel was regu- 
lated to revolve once a minute, and 
by this appliance thirty packs of 
wool a day were conveyed from the 
washing machine up to a height of 
about 20 feet, and then horizon- 
tally for a distance of 120 feet 
into the carding room. The ap- 
paratus required no attention, 
whatever, and was working with 
absolute smoothness and regularity, 
giving so much satisfaction that 
the proprietors are already making 
preparations for the fixing of a 
second apparatus of the same kind. 


DYERS MADE TO ORDER. 


The gradual increase in the 
number of technical schools in this 
country is one of the best signs 
of progress, showing that those 
young men who have obtained 
their education in institutions al- 
ready established are living testi- 
monials to the value of the instruc- 
tion obtained therein, and that 
such young men are of value in 
the mills and factories, bringing, as 
they do, a well-constructed founda- 
tion for intelligently prosecuting 
practical work to the lasting ad- 
vantage of their employers and 
themselves. It is not the province 
of these schools, nor do their teach- 
ing staff undertake to turn out 
men who can take positions in dye- 
houses as boss dyers upon gradu- 
ating, for such positions must be 
filled by men who have obtained 
the practical knowledge of their 


Wm. Forbes & Sons, jf 

Sanitary Engineers ann steam Fitters, | 

450 ESSEX STREET, 1 

tei 

, LAWRENCE, MASS. ® 

S£ 


COUTEs EOR CALLS . . . 

MORSE COACH COMPANY 


Carriages for Weddings, Parties, 
Funerals and Depot Work .... 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Telephone 15 - 2 . 
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STUDY 

the points of our different machines and com- 
pare with others. 

UNDERSTAND 

the merits and you will be convinced beyond 
a doubt of their superiority. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

American Rlsctiine Co.. Lid., Fawiucker, R. I. 



trade in actual contact with prob- 
lems brought directly to their at- 
tention in the daily routine of mill 
work, problems that will hardly 
ever be found in the path of stu- 
dents in schools of dyeing. 

One of our esteemed contem- 
poraries, The Wool Record , of 
New York, however, is fathering a 
scheme leading to the establish- 
ment of a school which will aim to 
send out young men who have 
constructed a book of colors or 
shades while students, and which 
they will put to practical use in 
their dye-house, when the manager 
gives them a piece of work to do. 
This is very beautiful to contem- 
plate, but how will practical men, 
trained dyers or mill owners, view 
such graduates, how will such 
graduates contemplate a position 
which may be offered to them in a 


mil] upon the strength of a di- 
ploma issued from such a school. 

The dyer of today is just as 
different from the dyer of twenty 
years ago in the scope of his theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of 
the ins and outs of his trade as 
the engineer or physician, and the 
statement made by the same jour- 
nal that 90 per cent, of the dyers 
of America are grossly incompe- 
tent is a rank injustice to them. No 
doubt can reasonably exist, but 
that there are many dyers who are 
incompetent and ignorant, but to 
say that 90 per cent, are is false. 


Mr. Oldboy — I am a self-made 
man, sir. I began life as a bare- 
foot boy. 

Kennard — Well, I wasn’t born 
with shoes on, either. 


Buy Your Clothing 0 / 

E. D. STEELE OO. 


AND SAVE MONEY. 
Prescott Street, corner Central, 


Lowell, Mass. 
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C. E. RILEY & CO 

281-285 Congress St., 
BOSTON, 7VYrcSS. 

Latest Improvements and Specialties. 


'Q IflPORTLRS AND BUIDERS OF 

^ COTTON, 

& WOOLEN, and 
y WORSTED 

K 

m CARD CLOTHING, 

V 

y EGYPTIAN COTTON, Etc. 



/. o. u. 


A laughing world when I say I, 

A chaffing world when I say I, 

And yet you think before you try 
'Twill different be when you say I. 

A cheering call to hear “ Heigh Oh ! ” 

On mountain tops you hear it so ; 

In valleys where the trade winds blow 
The echo makes it sound I owe. 

A well known phrase, “Why, I know you !’ 

Now, let me think — why you are you — ’ 
And then the other gives the cue. 

The greeting should be I. 0 U. 

— Ormsuy A. Court. 


DAIRY SCHOOL FOR KAN- 

SAS. 


The Kansas legislature passed a 
bill making appropriations for the 
State Agricultural college in which 
$25,000 was allowed for a dairy 
building, $ 6,000 for equipment of 
building, and $3,000 for a herd of 


cows and a place to put them. 
1 h is is a much needed addition to 
the equipment of the Agricultural 
college and will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the dairy interests of the 
state. Beginning fan. 2, 1900, and 
lasting for 12 weeks, there will be 
three courses offered in dairying — 
a course in creamery butter mak- 
ing, a course in cheese making, 
and a course in private dairying. 
The latter course might also be 
called a creamery patron’s course. 
Special attention will be given to 
the production of milk. For the 
first time in the history of the state 
Kansas’ young men will have an 
opportunity to perfect themselves 
in any branch of dairying they 
desire. Applications are already 
coming in for next year, and it is 
to be hoped that a large number 
of young men will avail themselves 
of the opportunities at the Kansas 
Agricultural college. — D. H. Otis. 


First Class Cooking Stoves 

Sold on the installment plan. 

Also set up and rented at a low 
rate per year, piping included. 

Lo well G as Light Co. 


f NECKWEHR 

In soft beautiful Silks the latest forsummer 
% wear, being the Rmnclnui'lo in Imperials 

P ami Aseots. See this line before itis too late. 

| TEAGUE & TEAGUE, 

p MEN’S FURNISHERS, 

% Corner Central and Middle Streets. 
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Thorpe Book and 

bailey, job Printers, 

52 Palmer Street, - - Lowell, Mass. 


LEARN A TRADE , BOYS. 


A correspondent in the Sewing 
Machine News, quoting from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal an article 
on the value of a trade, makes 
some remarks of his own, which 
are practicable and pertinent to 
the subject. 

I remember years ago when I 
was a very young man, writes John 
Coates in the Journal, meeting 
John Roach, the great ship builder, 
in his ship yard at Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. I remember, too, what 
he said about the value of a trade 
to the average boy. 

“ Young man,” he said, laying 
his great broad hand on my 
shoulder, and looking at me earn- 
estly with his keen, steel-blue 
Irish eyes, “ next to a clear con- 
science, a trade is as good a thing 
as any young man can have in 
this country. You can carry it 
with you all your life long; you 


have to pay neither rent nor taxes 
upon it, and it will help you around 
a sharp corner when most other 
things will fail.” 

I have never forgotten that 
utterance from a man who started 
in life — after landing in New York 
from Ireland — as a helper to a 
machinist, who became the leading 
ship builder of his time, and who, 
up to the hour that he was stricken 
with a fatal illness, could take the 
place of any of his workmen, 
whether it was a man driving 
rivets or an expert putting together 
the most delicate parts of a steam- 
ship’s machinery. 

Something very like what John 
Roach said I heard another great 

<z> 

man, who is now dead, say. This 
was Peter Cooper, a man of whom 
American boys cannot know too 
much, and whom they certainly 
cannnot too much admire. 

“ If I had my way,” said the ven- 
erable philanthropist, on the occa- 


h. l. mills' Machine Forger. 

LAWN MOWERS CLEANED AND SHARPENED. 

Bicycle Repairing a Specialty. 

47 5 BROADWAY, - - - 10WELL, MASS, 
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FINE JOB PRINTING, 

ALSO, RUBBER STAMPS. 

Enterprise Printing and Stamp Works, 

1(U C EXTRA Ij S T. , Lowell, Mass. 

CUY W. HUTCHINS, Prop. 


EUGENE N. HORRILL, 

DEALER IN 

Wall Paper, Window Shades 

ROOM MOULDINGS, PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES. 

Wc do all kinds of Painting, Whitening and Tinting. 
516 Middesex, Cor. Howard St., Lowell 


sion to which I refer, “ I would 
give every boy a trade. Then I 
would have him stick to it, love it, 
and be good to it. If he does, it 
will be good to him.” 

To which the writer in the 
Sewing Machine News, adds: 

To an observing and interested 
person how sad is the spectacle, 
and how forcible is the fact, which 
ouaht to be food for serious re flee- 
tion to every American citizen, 
that very few of our American boys 
ever learn a trade, and as result 
almost everywhere the leading 
mechanical positions are filled by 
men of foreign birth. 

Why is this? Is it because our 
boys are less able ? Is it because 
there are no facilities for learning 
trades in this country? To the 
last question the argument may be 
advanced that the trade unions lay 
too many and too heavy restrictions 
regarding the number of appren- 
tices which will be employed or al- 


lowed. Argument admitted and 
the point taken granted. But the 
bottom cause is Young Americas 
“don’t want to.” He would rather 
stand behind a counter in some 
store, or canvass for some agency, 
or work in some factory at piece 
work, where he can earn more 
money, at first, per week than if 
put learning a trade. 

This would all be very well pro- 
vided he could be sure that such 
employment would last as long as 
he needed to work for a living. 
We all know that no substantial 
building exists, or can exist, with- 
out a erood foundation. 

o 

Encourage them to learn trades 
and afterward to rise in them. 
Having a good common school 
education for a starter, their native 
smartness will enable them to 
master their trades, and by avoid- 
ing all unclean or unsteady habits, 
they need have no fear for the 
future, for their services will always 
be in demand. -Scientific American. 


H. H. WILDER <56 00. 7 

Furnaces, Stoves, Ranges, Kitchen Furnishing Goods 

Nos. 29 and 31 MARKET STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Crayons - Sepias - Water Colors - Pastels. 

LOTHROP & CUNNINGHAM STUDIO - 

182 Merrimack Street. • LOWELL, MASS. 


A TOUGH ■ STORY. 


When it comes to toughness, 
Texas grass-fed beef is entitled to 
the blue ribbon, and the average 
Texas landlord is sure to get the 
toughest beef in the market. “ Is 
there a carpet-beating establish- 
ment next door ?” asked a newly- 
arrived guest at an Austin hotel. 

“Not that I know of,” responded 
the urbane clerk. 

“ Well, then, you must have a 
blacksmith’s shop in the cellar. 
Do you shoe horses down in the 
cellar ? 

“ No, of course not.” 

“ What’s all that pounding, as if 
there were a boiler factory in full 
blast or some cooper at work driv- 
ing down hoops?” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing but the 
cook pounding the beefsteak for 
breakfast.” 

The trust bubble expands. Look 
out ! It will burst. 


Moral courage will always rank 
higher than physical. The one is 
a daily necessity, while the other 
may be required only in emer- 
gencies. 

When you set out to do any- 
thing never let anything disturb 
you from doing that one thing. 
This power of putting the thought 
on one particular thing and keep- 
ing it there for hours at a time 
takes practice, and it takes a long 
time to get into the habit. — Thos. 
A. Edison. 

Let every man watch over his 
habits, cultivate those which are 
good ; break off from those which in 
the end destroy both body and soul. 

The man who pays his expenses 
the first year' of his business ven- 
ture is pretty sure to make a de- 
cided success of it afterward. 

It is a bad plan to begin the day 
in a fret, for it will be a day of 
happiness lost. 


D. F. CHiZANHUCH, 

Maker of Clothes for Men and Women. 

DIRECT IMPORTER. 

Telephone Connection. 20 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co., 

LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS. 

LAWRENCE, - MASS. 


CHARITY. 

The most popular creed in exis- 
tance is that of human charity. Its 
exponents belong to every grade of 
humanity, and its altars are ever 
surrounded by worshippers among 
the high and lowly of earth. This 
common creed often appeals to the 
noblest impulses and emotions of 
our natures, and in order to attain 
the divine standard of perfection 
which duly characterises its work- 
ings, must needs detach itself, so 
far as efficient practicability is con- 
cerned, from all rigid sectarian 
restrictions of every form of relig- 
ious belief. In short, the exercise 
of this creed of charity, which, out- 
side of kindred love, truly consti- 
tutes the only natural-born creed 
of the human heart, must largely 
rely upon the merciful dictates of 
unbiased good judgment. If we 
ever desire to fully reclaim an un- 
fortunate fellow-being, or to satisfy 
the hungry cravings of a mendi- 

F. W. PARKS, 

OPTICIAN, 

118 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 

ww'^yvwv. 

Office Hours : 10 to 12 and 2 to 5. Monday 
and Saturday evening, 7 to 9. 


cant’s stomach, we must not deny 
him a lift out of the darkness, even 
if he refuses to step upon the plat- 
form of our individual ideas of 
salvation — neither should we ever 
cut the slice of charity’s loaf with 
the merciless knife of bigotry. 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 

The American woman is like the 
American climate — she has an 
Indian summer. Sometimes fad- 
ing early, the American woman 
revives at the age when the Eng- 
lish woman settles quietly down 
into comfortable - and easy-going 
middle-age — the middle-age of em- 
bonpoint , of shapeless dress, and 
neglected charm. It is in this 
Indian summer that you see the 
American woman often at her best 
— with her exquisite manner, the 
eagerness to please (which is as 
much a training of the American 
as of the French woman), with her 
care for person and her dress, as if 
she were still a young lady with all 
the world of love still to conquor. 


F?B7vyo\/7vr. 

GEORGE G. RODGERS, 

OPTICIAN, 

138 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 
Over C. I. W. Maynard Co. 
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VYM. K. LIVINGSTON, 

DKALKIt IN' 

Coal, Wood, Lime, Cement, Sand, Gravel, Hair, Kaolin, 

Plaster, Bricks, Fertilizers, Straw, Hay, Grain, Flour, Etc. 


Main Office : 

No. 15 THORNDIKE STREET, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Branch Office : 

No. 49 MERRIMACK STREET, 
Calderwood’s Cigar Store. 



LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 

Thoroughly Practical Instruction Given on 


NEW MACHINERY IN EVERY BRANCH 

OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. 


DAY CLASSES — Regular Courses in 


EVENING CLASSES. 


1. COTTON MANUFACTURING. 

2. WOOL AND WORSTED MANUFACTURING. 

3. DESIGNING. 

4.. CHEMISTRY AND DYEING 

5. WEAVING. 

6. DECORATIVE ART. 


In all Branches of 
COTTON, WOOL AND 
WORSTED SPINNING, 
WEAVING, DESIGNING, 
AND DYEING. 


Send for Catalogue to = Wfl W. CROSBY, Principal - Lowell, Mass. 


F. A. M. TOBIN, 

College apd jVtill Priptipg, 

ASSOCIATE BUILDING, 


E. 7X. BURGESS, 

in e: na/ sd eale r, 

Stationery, Confectionery, Bags, Toys, Etc., 


.Lowell, Mass. 


.S’ CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL. 


Lowell Textile Journal. 


LIQUID AIR. 

By Wm. W. Crosby, S. B. 


In these days ot rapid develop- 
ment, one is ever on the alert to 
appear always at ease, never mys- 
tified, and ever ready to discuss 
whatever innovation may be put 
before the public ; and there is 
always one class of people which, 
although unwilling to be termed 
dissatisfied, is, nevertheless, over- 
ready to take up with any new 
thing and hail it as the long- 
sought philosopher’s stone, regard- 
less of any inherent vital condi- 
tions, which a careful investigation 
would disclose, which would stamp 
the whole thing as fallacious. It 
is needless to dwell upon Keely, 
whose motor, apparently influ- 
enced by sympathetic vibrationary 
energy, was in reality driven by 
concealed tubes filled with com- 
pressed air; likewise it is a waste 
of time to go into detail in regard 
to the Jernigan-gold-from-sea-water- 
schetne, where a diver “salted” 
the sample, which was taken in the 
presence of experts, leading thou- 
sands to invest money in the com- 


pany. Nor are these examples 
alone in their fallacies, but they 
- serve to illustrate very well that 
state of affairs in which the old 
saw, “ A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,” is most strik- 
ingly exemplified. 

It is a fact that sympathetic 
vibrations exist, and that there is a 
certain amount of gold in sea- 
water; but the laws which govern 
their useful application to every- 
day life are too well known to 
allow more than two sensible 
thoughts for them. If some one 
should announce that he had dis- 
covered a new law, or had devel- 
oped a new combination of exist- 
ing laws, then it would be worth 
while to listen to him, and note 
his practical demonstrations ; even 
then too great care could not be 
exercised in forming judgments. 

We find the world about us filled 
with great varieties of things, some 
hard, some soft, some large, some 
small, of various colors, and so on ad 
infinitum, but_above all, we notice 
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that whatever be the condition of 
the body, as we note it, under 
what we are pleased to term nor- 
mal conditions, it soon assumes 
new characteristics, if these sur- 
rounding conditions be changed ; 
and by conditions let us consider 
them broadly as temperature, ex- 
ternal pressure and volume. 

Because water is liquid and 
rocks are solid, as we are most 
generally accustomed to see them, 
we must not infer that they are 
never different, for indeed we 
know water as a solid and as a gas, 
and if we have been near a volcano 
we have seen the lava solidify into 
a rock. By analogy, we think of 
all known substances as assuming 
under different conditions the 
three states, solid, liquid and 
gaseous. Indeed this is well 
borne out by experiments, • for 
nearly all known substances have 
been made to assume these states. 
But we have no authority to say 
that these are the only three pos- 
sible conditions, for there may be 
super-gaseous or sub-solid states, 
influenced by laws of which as yet 
we know nothing. The laws 
which govern the known states are, 
however, well-defined now, and 
theory and practice go very well 
together. 

For a long time the laws of 
gases have been under investiga- 
tion in their mechanical and ther- 


modynamical relations ; it is no 
matter of uncertainty, for in- 
stance, to say for a given gas, what 
amount of energy it contains or to 
predict as to its behavior under 
given circumstances. If theory 
be of any value at all, it is most 
surely to enable us to predict 
beforehand just what may be ex- 
pected to occur under particular 
conditions. When the prediction 
and the fulfillment have recurred 
again and again, then it is that we 
feel our ground to be sure. 

During the past few years 
mechanical apparatus of all kinds 
has been improved, so that inven- 
tors have had at their disposal 
means of attaining the best re- 
sults. Some gases have already 
been liquified, but only when ex- 
treme measures were not needed. 
Air, which is really a mixture of 
nitrogen and oxygen in the ratio 
of about 4 to i, with a few other 
elements, which are of compara- 
tively small importance, had long 
defied every attempt to liquify it. 
There is a well-known principle 
that until a certain degree of cool- 
ness be reached no pressure, how- 
ever great, can make a liquid of 
any gas, this point being called the 
critical temperature. But to at- 
tain this and keep the pressure, 
too, was a difficult problem. At 
length, by dint of effort, minute 
quantities of the liquid were ob- 
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tained, but nothing in the way of 
any considerable amount was pro- 
duced until Mr. Tripler reproduced 
an apparatus which had been de- 
scribed in Germany some years 
before. 

If you pump up your bicycle 
tires with a hand pump you will 
doubtless notice that the barrel of 
of the pump is much warmed. At 
first this may be ascribed to the 
friction of the piston, but an equal 
number of strokes without pump- 
ing against pressure will produce 
almost no change in the tempera- 
ture. Whence then came the 
heat ? 

One of the most universal of 
laws is that of the indestructibility 
of energy ; it may be transformed, 
transmuted or divided, but the 
sum total will still be a constant. 
You compress the air in the bar- 
rel of the pump, and then watch 
for results ; if the pump is attached 
to the bicycle tire the air enters 
through the check valve when com- 
pressed sufficiently to lift it and is 
there held. Could you measure the 
number of foot pounds of energy 
you exert in raising the air to the 
required pressure, and then allow 
this same air to react, it would give 
out just as much energy as was 
originally impressed. If you should 
put a thermometer into the com- 
pressed air you would find that the 
temperature was quite materially 


raised ; but this same air in react- 
ing in an engine where you meas- 
ure the work it does will fall in 
temperature, in fact, a careful study 
will show that the expansion of 
the compressed air is at the expense 
of the heat it contains. 

Should you attempt to use in an 
expansion engine air of the same 
pressure as in the first case, but 
at normal temperature, you would 
find the resulting temperature to 
be so low as to freeze up the whole 
of the apparatus if any moisture 
be present. Yet this very princi- 
ple permits of reducing air to a 
liquid. 

Atmospheric air is compressed 
mechanically in three cylinders, 
first to about 60 pounds, then to 
about 250 pounds, and finally to 
about 2000 pounds to the square 
inch. 

At each compression the tem- 
perature rises, but the air is cooled 
down to the normal temperature 
by a water jacket, so that when the 
final compression is completed the 
air is no warmer than at the begin- 
ning, yet in reality many thermal 
units have been extracted, which 
would have been entirely impossi- 
ble with the air free in space. 

If now this air under so great 
pressure be allowed to expand by 
removing a part of the pressure, it 
will seek the necessary heat from 
whatever be nearest at hand. Sup- 
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pose there be a tube leading from 
the reservoir of the compressed 
air ending in a small orifice, out- 
side this tube is another of larger 
diameter but closed at one end and 
slid over the smaller one so that 
whatever gas escapes from the 
small tube must pass back outside 
of it, but inside the larger one. 
If now we cover the outer tube 
with a good non-conductor, and 
start a flow of compressed air in 
the inner tube, we will have the 
following actions : The first por- 
tion of air leaving the orifice will 
expand, and in so doing will ab- 
stract a small amount of heat from 
the air flowing forward in the inner 
tube. When this portion of air 
comes to the orifice it is already 
colder than was the first, so that 
when it expands it takes up more 
heat from the air in the inner tube. 
This progressive process goes on 
until liquid air is the result. 

So far all is well, but when we 
are to reverse the process, what 
then? Unless some new princi- 
ple be established, or some as yet 
unheard of property of nature be 
brought to light, our liquid air is 
of no use as a motive power unless 
we supply all the heat that was ab- 
stracted from it in rendering it a 
liquid. To be sure, occupying as 
it does, scarcely more than 1-800 
of its original volume, there is the 
possibility of storing a considera- 


ble amount of energy in a very small 
space; but there is a long step to be 
taken ere it can be used as a motive 
power, for reasons referred to above. 

As a refrigerating agent the use 
of liquid air is much nearer at 
hand, but even here there is much 
work to be done. As yet it has 
not been attempted to confine it, 
only to protect it as far as possi- 
ble from the invasions of heat, by 
means of non-conductors, or, bet- 
ter yet, a Dewar bulb, so called 
after the inventor, consisting 
chiefly of a double vessel where 
the intervening space is rendered 
a vacuum. Here the preservation 
of the liquid is limited to a few 
days ; even then only a part of the 
liquid is retained, since by the 
evaporation of the first portion is 
the remainder preserved. A cyl- 
inder which would contain about 
1 1-2 cubic feet of liquid air would 
need to contain about 8000 pounds 
of steel in order to be strong 
enough to withstand the pressure 
of the air. We are told that cans of 
the liquid are transported consid- 
erable distances. In such cases 
the insulation is made as efficient 
as possible, and the vessel is not 
tightly closed, but allows the es- 
cape of such portions as evapor- 
ate. By this evaporation as above 
suggested large quantities of heat 
are withdrawn, thus keeping the 
remainder cool and liquid. 
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The subject is a most fascinating 
one, and speculation in “ air” cas- 
tles could go on ad infinitum, but 
until more experimental knowl- 
edge is supplied we must wait. 

Wm. W. Crosby, S. B. 


AN IN VOL UNTARY BA TH. 

Don’t monkey with the extin- 
guisher unless you know the com- 
bination. 

It would seem that the unex- 
pected is likely to happen about 
once in so often, and it is not 
known that sundry views with 
reference to the functions of fire 
extinguishers have been unsatis- 
factorily settled. The night, after 
the fire on George street, one of 
the brigade was dilating on the 
usefulness of the fire extinguisher 
and its phenomenal clerity in 
getting down to work. He said he 
knew whereof he spoke. They 
had these infernal machines at the 
fire hall, and all the user had to do 
was to turn the concern upside 
down, pound once on a piston and 
things would fly. There is no stop- 
cock on this kind of extinguisher. 

Now mine host Snowden, of the 
Snowden House, had just received 
a new and improved variety of ex- 
tinguisher, warranted to be several 
times more energetic and prompt, 
and to dispense a more villainous 
acid fire-killing solution than any 


other. The peculiarity of this par- 
ticular machine is that it only re- 
quires turning upside down when 
immediately its vitals get to work 
and hustle out the contents. The 
fire brigade man, who should have 
known better, seized the machine 
and turned it over to find the 
plunger and explain. Before he 
could locate what was’nt there the 
thing had begun to fiz, and having 
no stopcock, fired th$ contents 
around the hotel office, over the 
counter, and on the disinterested 
spectators, of which there were a 
few. A traveller sitting on one 
side got about two gallons of the 
solution squirted over his clothes 
and he ran out to escape the deluge. 
The thing was put out doors where 
it fired itself dry. This morning 
there was a suit of clothes to settle 
for at an advance on bargain day 
prices. 

The picturesque American term 
“monkey wrench,” used to describe 
an adjustable wrench that seizes 
the nut on two sides, seems to be 
unknown in England. There the 
wrench is called a spanner, because 
it spans the nut. 

Auto-mobile red is one of the 
new colors of the season. It is 
named after the electric horseless 
carriages, and is a reddish helio- 
trope of a glowing warm shade, 
most attractive in cold weather. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BROMIDE PRINTING. 


In the processes of taking prints 
for negatives which have so far 
been described, the student will 
have noticed that in each case the 
illuminant employed was ordinary 
daylight. But there are, possibly, 
occasions when, from lack of 
opportunity or other circumstances, 
it is impossible for the photogra- 
pher to avail himself of the solar 
rays for printing purposes, and 
hence the “ printing-out” processes, 
as they are termed, are denied him 
for reproducing his pictures on 
paper. It is here that bromide 
printing comes to his aid, inas- 
much as its distinctive peculiari- 
ties are that the exposures may be 
made to artificial light, and that 
the image so impressed on the sen- 
sitive surface may be developed in 
a manner similar to that of nega- 
tives obtained by camera exposures. 

Bromide paper is simply suita- 
ble paper coated with bromide of 
silver emulsion, containing a rela- 
tively small proportion of gelatine. 
For prints the same size as the 
negative the sensitive surface is 
placed in contact with the latter in 
an ordinary printing frame, such 
as that used for daylight printing, 


and the rays emitted by an ordi- 
nary jet of burning coal gas util- 
ized for the purpose. It is impos- 
sible to give anything more than 
an approximate idea of what the 
exposure should be. With a neg- 
ative of average density, a light of 
the character mentioned, and the 
frame held about a foot from the 
flame, forty seconds should suffice. 
This assumes the employment of 
the rapid kind of bromide paper in 
commerce ; of late years several 
degrees of rapidity have been 
introduced. 

To develop the image a modifi- 
cation of the iron developer first 
mentioned should be employed. 
Hydroguinone and eikonogen 
developers are frequently used for 
the purpose, but the characteristic 
black bone of the process is best 
produced by iron, with which we 
counsel the student to commence 
his trials of this paper, as in the 
hands of the novice it is more 
likely to conduce to favorable 
results. 

The following formula we have 
used for several years with com- 
plete success, and we are aware that 
it is extensively employed for the 
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purpose. Make the following 
stock solutions : 

1. 

Potassium oxalate . . . i pound 

Hot water .... 48 ounces 

Acidified with sulphuric acid. 

2. 

Ferrous sulphate . . 1 pound 

Hot water 32 ounces 

Sulphuric .... 1-2 drachm 

3 - 

Potassium 1 ounce 

Water 32 ounces 

For development take six ounces 
of No. 1, one ounce of No. 2, and 
one drachm of No. 3. 

If the picture has been rightly 
exposed it will begin to develop in 
two or three minutes, and will be 
of a deep black bone. 

It is necessary to clear the print 
from the insoluble iron salts left 
on it in the development, and a 
solution composed of 

Acetic acid .... 10 minims 

Alum 1 ounce 

Water 4 ounces 

should be applied to it. 

When the print has been washed 
it is to be immersed in the fixing 
solution, used in the proportion of 
three ounces of hypo to the pint 
of water, and, after this again, 
most thoroughly washed and al- 
lowed to dry. 

The student will, doubtless, have 


perceived that the bromide print- 
ing process is exceedingly rapid, 
and that, therefore, its adaptation to 
enlarging purposes by artificial 
light places a most valuable power 
in the hands of the photographer. 
Indeed, in this regard, it is not too 
much to say that it has proved a 
great boon in recent years, and 
that, on the whole, the results it 
yields by projection from small 
negatives exhibit the process in its 
best aspects. Printing by expos- 
ure to artificial light and develop- 
ment of the invisible impression 
have lately progressed to such an 
extent that it is now possible to 
procure a great variety of tones 
and colors, in addition to the deep 
black of the rapid bromide process ; 
but to enter into the minutae of 
these methods would absorb more 
space than is at present at our 
command. 

BROMIDE PRINTING. 

Mr. A. Pringle addressed the 
West London society on the above 
subject, and after describing the 
details of the manufacture of the 
paper, proceeded to say what a 
bromide print ought to be. Expe- 
rience shows that many do not 
know what constitutes a perfect 
bromide print. 

The best test of the quality of a 
bromide print was that it should 
look like platino at its best. The 
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great advantage of the process was 
that whereas a special quality of 
negative was required for platino 
and for silver, a negative unprinta- 
ble by other methods would yield 
a passable result with bromide. 
Other advantages were that the 
process could be worked at night, 
therefore light and exposure were 
under perfect command. In re- 
gard to exposure no definite rule 
could be laid down, owing to the 
want of a standard light, but some 
observations on development might 
be of some service. Working with 
a normal developer, a black-and- 
white print meant under-exposure, 
and if the finished print were of a 
greenish or muddy tone, the devel- 
oper had not time to act properly. 
Ninety per cent, of failures were 
due to too rapid development con- - 
sequent upon over-exposure. 

The great point to aim at was 
the control of development. A 
long exposure tended to yield to 
softness, and, if carried too far, to 
fogginess. Chalk and soot meant 
under-exposure ; with a thin neg- 
ative a sub-normal exposure ; if 
hard, super-normal exposure should 
be given. A developer strong in 
iron meant strong blacks. If the 
print were from a thin negative 
the exposure should be short and 
the developer strong, and vice versa. 

It was hard to find a better devel- 
oper than ferrous oxalate. Could 


1 1 

not speak so well of pyro or 
eikonogen, but quinol gave good 
results. Both the iron and the 
oxalate solutions should have 
slight acid reactions. His method 
of making the developer was as 
follows: Before mixing acidify 

the water with sulphuric acid, and 
then add the iron to saturation, 
but do not boil. The oxalate solu- 
tion was also to be saturated and 
acidified with oxalic acid. As to 
proportions : For a strong devel- 
oper, one iron to four oxalate ; 
medium, one to six ; a good strength 
being one to eight. He did not 
recommend diluting the developer 
with water, as it engendered grain- 
iness. As to the use of free bro- 
mide, half a grain of it to the 
ounce of water was a usual quan- 
tity, and he advised that. As to 
quinol, he recommended Thomas’ 
or any standard formula, but car- 
bonate to caustic as an accelerator. 
In regard to manipulation, the 
paper should first be soaked in 
clean water, sweep over the devel- 
oper and keep moving, the test of 
proper exposure being the regular 
appearance of the image by the 
time the details show in the high 
light, the shadows should be 
plucky. With rough paper, devel- 
opment should not be carried too 
far, as the print, when dry, looked 
darker. Thorough washing should 
follow the use of the acid bath. It 
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was important to help the hypo 
alkaline by the addition of a little 
ammonia, as there was a great ten- 
dency for the bath to become acid. 

If blisters appeared a little salt 
in the first washing water would 
overcome the difficulty. He 
recommended the use of a 
squeegee under a rose tap, which 
would be more efficacious than 
prolonged soaking in a washer. 
Mr. Pringle concluded his inter- 
esting remarks by practically 
demonstrating the process, the 
results being very much admired. 


LIQUEFYING HYDROGEN. 

Professor Dewar has succeeded 
in liquefying hydrogen. This great 
scientific event occurred at the 
Royal institution. Lord Ravleigh 
happened to be on the premises 
at the time and some of the liquid 
was shown to him. As a Times 
correspondent, who conveys this 
interesting information, points out, 
hydrogen has been liquefied before 
— in theory. That is to say ex- 
perimenters have seen, or supposed 
that they saw, a momentary mist 
inside a glass tube, and have eked 
out that equivocal observation with 
a mass of calculated results. But 
Professor Dewar has actually pro- 
duced the liquefied gas to the 
amount of half a wine-glassful in 
five minutes, by a process which 


would equally have produced a 
pailful had the requisite supply of 
pure hydrogen been forthcoming. 
This is a perfectly unique and un- 
precedented fact. Liquid hydro- 
gen in quantity is not only of 
enormous scientific interest in 
itself, but is also of immense im- 
portance as placing a new and 
potent instrument in the hands of 
investigators. Its absence has 
long been a bar to scientific pro- 
gress. 

WOOL GREASE L UBRI- 

CANTS. 


The soap formed by treating 
wool grease with alkaline lye is 
dissolved in water and filtered. 
To this a solution of alum or other 
alumina salt is added, whereby a 
brown precipitate is formed, which 
is called “aluminum lanolate.” 
With this substance, when dried, 
lubricating oils of any viscosity 
may be produced by dissolving in 
it any fluid mineral oil. If dis- 
solved in a small quantity of min- 
eral oil, a gelatinous substance is 
obtained which may with advan- 
tage be mixed with India rubber or 
gutta percha Solvents for India 
rubber are said to be also solvents 
for “ aluminum lanolate,” In tex- 
tile industries this substance may 
also be used as a scouring agent. 
— R. Krause, 
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PRESERVING AUTUMN LEAVES. 


A few absolutely perfect leaves 
are better than the scores of com- 
mon ones that we are tempted to 
collect. The leaves of the hard 
maple are always gorgeous in hue 
and delicate in outline. Those 
that wear the deepest tints of 
crimson or yellow are best for our 
purpose. Oak leaves are shiny 
and firm, and easily prepared. 
Nature has always been prodigal 
to the beech tree, scattering on 
her boughs the richest, brightest 
colors. The sumach glows with 
vivid crimson, and a clear amber 
shines through the dainty larch 
and chestnut leaves. Then there 
are the dull chocolate and mottled 
red of the blackberry vines, while 
the poplar and aspen shine out 
with a silvery white, all speckled 
over with touches of green. Gather 
these wild wood beauties, says 
Good Housekeeping, with as 
much care as would be bestowed 
upon a bouquet of garden blos- 
soms, and hasten home with them 
before they begin to dry and curl. 
Upon reaching home let the first 
care be to have two hot irons 
ready. Cover the kitchen table 
with three or four layers of news- 
papers, over which fasten smoothly 


a soft cotton cloth. Have at hand 
a lump of beeswax, tied in a small 
bag, and a similar package of resin. 
Now, smooth out a leaf with the 
hand, rub the besswax lightly over 
the iron, letting the hot smooth 
surface glide quickly over the leaf, 
first on the upper and then on the 
lower side, pressing a little more 
firmly a third and fourth time until 
the leaf is thoroughly dry. The 
glowing colors will be firmly fixed, 
and will never fade unless exposed 
to the sunshine. Having treated 
all the leaves in a similar manner, 
they are ready for the resin, or 
“ the finishing process.” With a 
moderately hot iron, which must 
be lightly and rapidly rubbed over 
the bag of resin, go over every leaf, 
first on the upper and then on the 
lower side. This gives them a 
brilliant, hard glossy finish that 
makes them almost indestructible. 
Many persons complain that the 
glossy appearance is unnatural. 
While this is true to some extent, 
yet the protection given by the 
coat of resin could be obtained in 
no other way. To preserve small 
branches, and boughs with leaves, 
one must proceed in the same 
manner, pressing the limbs and 
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twigs with the iron until dry, being 
careful to avoid the point where 
the leaf is attached, as too much 
heat just there will cause it to 
drop off instantly. To achieve 
perfect success, be sure to take the 
leaves when freshly gathered. 
When the work has been finished, 
spread a number of newspapers 
upon the floor of some unused 
room, and there place the treas- 
ures. Give them plenty of space, 
so that they will not touch or stick 
to each other. Cover them en- 
tirely with more papers, and let 
them remain in this cool, dark 
seclusion until ready to decorate 
the room, or otherwise use them 
as things of beauty and joy. Re- 
serve a few of the brightest and 
more perfect specimens for the 
holiday times when they will come 
out of their darkness so beautiful 
that they who see them will have 
no longing for summer flowers, 
but will revel in the unfading 
glories of the autumn leaves. — 
Popular Gardening. 


College Student — “How did 
you come to lose the game ? ” 
Captain (’varsity nine) — “ Why, 
their pitcher and catcher had a set 
of signals that we couldn’t possi- 
bly understand or get on to — they 
kept calling out to each other in 
Latin.” — Puck. 


One of the most difficult of all 
minor habits to acquire is that of 
regularity. It ranks with that of 
order. The natural inclination of 
most persons is to defer until the 
last possible moment, or to put off 
to another time, where this can 
possibly be done. Yet habits of 
regularity contribute largely to the 
ease and comfort of life. A per- 
son can multiply his efficiency by 
it. The mind can be so trained 
that at certain hours in the day it 
will turn to a particular line of 
duty, and at other hours to other 
and different labors. The very 
diversity is restful when attended 
to in regular order. But let these 
run together, and the duties mix, 
and what before was easy is now 
annoying and oppressive. And 
the exact difference between many 
is at this point. There are those 
who confuse and rush, and attempt 
to do several things at once, and 
accomplish little, while others will 
quietly proceed from one duty to 
another, and easily accomplish a 
vast deal of work. The differ- 
ence is not in the capacity of the 
two, but in the regular methods of 
the one as compared with the ir- 
regular and confused habits of the 
other. 

Harvard University had its be- 
ginning at Newtown, afterward 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1636. 
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WATERPROOFING CLOTH. 


Without considering the pro- 
cesses by which cloth is water- 
proofed with such substances as 
India-rubber, oils, wax and var- 
nishes, there are several processes 
in practical use by which cloth is 
rendered non-absorbent of water, 
and for all practical purposes 
waterproof — without materially 
affecting its color or appearance, 
greatly increasing its weight, or 
rendering it entirely airproof. 
These processes depend mainly 
upon the reaction between two or 
more substances, in consequence 
of which a substance insoluble in 
water is deposited in the fibres of 
the cloth. 

The following are several of 
these processes : 

lowry’s process, 

Soap 2 ozs. 

Glue 4 ozs. 

Water 1 gal 

Soften the glue in cold water 
and dissolve it together with the 
soap in the water by aid of heat 
and agitation. 

The cloth is filled with the solu- 
tion by boiling it in the liquid for 
several hours, the time required 
depending upon the kind of fibre 


and thickness of cloth. When 
properly saturated the excess of 
liquor is wrung out and the cloth 
exposed to the air until nearly dry ; 
then digested for from five to twelve 
hours in the following solution : 

Alum 13 ozs. 

Salt 15 ozs. 

Water 1 gal. 

It is finally wrung out, rinsed in 
clean water, and dried at a tempera- 
ture of about 80 degs. Fah. 

Paut’s process requires a small 
quantity of oil, but in other respects 
resembles the last. It is given as 
follows : 

Sodium carbonate (com’l) . 1 lb. 

Caustic lime 2 lb. 

Water 2I pts. 

Boil together, let it settle, then 
draw off the clear lye, and add to 
it— 

Tallow 1 lb. 

Resin lb. 

previously melted together. Boil 
and stir occasionally for half an 
hour, then introduce — 

Glue (previously softened) . 3 ozs. 
Linseed oil 3 ozs. 

and continue the boiling and stir- 
ring for another half hour. 
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In waterproofing one-half ounce 
of this is mixed with a gallon of hot 
water, and in this the goods are 
soaked for about twenty-four hours, 
according to thickness and char- 
acter. The pieces are then allowed 
to drain until partly dried, then 
soaked for six hours or more in a 
solution prepared as follows: 

Aluminum sulphate . . . * i lb. 

Lead acetate | lb- 

Water 8 gals. 

Shake together, allow to settle, 
and draw off the clear liquid. 

Wring out after rinsing, and dry 
at a temperature of 80 deg. Fah. 

Bienvaux uses, instead of glue 
and oil, as above, the gelatinous 
portion of sea-wrack grass with a 
small quantity of a drying oil and 
and common resin soda soap. 

In Reimann’s process the cloth 
is passed slowly by machinery 
through a tank divided into three 
compartments, the first containing 
a warm solution of alum, the second 
a warm solution of lead acetate, 
and the third pure water, which is 
constantly renewed. The cloth on 
passing from the latter is brushed 
and beaten to remove the salt ad- 
hering to the surface, and finally 
hot pressed and brushed. In this 
case lead sulphate is deposited in 
the fibers. 

In Townsend’s process two solu- 
tions are used as follows : 


British gum 20 lbs. 

Soap, white 10 lbs. 

Water 16 gals. 

The solution is boiled for some 
minutes, and if color is required 
one pint of logwood liquor is added. 
The second solution consists of a 
saturated solution of alum in water, 


or — 

Zinc sulphate 6 lbs. 

Water 9 gals. 

Bullard’s process is somewhat 
similar to Reimann’s. In this 


strong aqueous solutions of sul- 
phate of aluminum and lead acetate 
are used alternately. 

Berlin waterproof cloth is said to 
be prepared by saturating the cloth 
in a solution of acetate of aluminum 
and copper, then dipping it suc- 
cessively in water glass and resin 
soap. 

Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, 
whose researches in folklore and 
in Romany are well known, has 
been making a collection of leg- 
ends applying to Virgil among the 
peasants and witches of Tuscany. 
No fewer than 80 legends, dealing 
with Virgil as a magician, are said 
to have been collected by his 
agency. 

Thin belts, as wide as possible, 
give by far the best results working 
vertically. A thick verticle belt 
will not hug the pulleys. 
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FIRE TEST 


APPLIED TO TWO METHODS OF BAILING COTTON— INSURANCE MEN INTERESTED. 


A fire test of the advantages of 
two different systems of baling 
cotton was given on the First 
Street oval lot owned by the Locks 
and Canals in the presence of a 
number of mill officials and insur- 
ance men, and it also attracted 
many spectators. 

During the forenoon two large 
sheds had been constructed on 
posts under the direction of Mr. 
W. E. Badger of the Locks and 
Canals, and the space beneath was 
filled with pine wood upon which 
was sprinkled 15 gallons of oil. 

Within No. 1 shed were placed 
eight “American” bales and one of 
the old fashioned square bales, and 
within No. 2 shed eight “Lowry” 
bales and one square bale. The 
American bale is rolled up from 
the bat just like a carpet and is 
covered with a light bag. No 
wires or stays of any kind are used 
and it is claimed that it holds itself 
together by the adhesion of layer 
to layer and fiber to fiber and by 
the exclusion of air. The Lowry 
bale is made in spiral layers and is 
slightly longer than, but not quite 
so thick as, the American. The 
Lowry bales used yesterday aver- 


aged 251 pounds in weight, a little 
less than the American bales. The 
Lowry bales are bound by four 
wires and covered with light bag- 
ging and it is claimed that they can 
be sampled more readily than any 
other and that they cannot be false 
packed. 

The test was held under the di- 
rection of the Associated Mutual 
Factory Fire Insurance companies 
and its special purpose was to de- 
termine which system of baling 
would yield the greater amount of 
salvage after burning a given time 
and being put out with water. 
Various claims were made for each 
system and the insurance compan- 
ies decided to have a test of both 
systems under equal conditions. 
The Lowry is the bale of the 
Planters’ Compress company and 
the American of the American 
Cotton company. 

Chief Ffosmer was on hand with 
a corps of firemen ready to operate 
the hose when the order to play 
was given. 

The square bales were put in 
the sheds for the purpose of deter- 
mining just how inferior they are 
to the others and how much less 
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salvage they would yield, but the 
test was not a success so far as the 
square bales were concerned for 
the reason that the square bales in 
No. i shed fell down on the ground 
early in the fire and the one in No. 
2 shed had to be pushed off at once 
so that it would in no way affect 
the burning of the Lowry bales. 
The match was touched to the 
kindling beneath each shed at 1.35 
and in a few seconds each was a 
roaring furnace. The visitors 
watched the progress of the flames 
from a safe distance. The doors 
swung open at about the same time, 
No. 2 a few seconds ahead of No. 
1, and the red hot bales could 
plainly be seen from the outside. 
They rested on strips of railroad 
iron so as to prevent the possibility 
of falling through. 

The fire was allowed to burn for 
an hour exactly and during that 
time every vestige of the wood 
work had been consumed with the 
exception of the supporting timbers 
and the posts, and the cotton was 
glowing hot. A few of the bales in 
each shed fell to the ground while 
burning and the wires of some of 
the Lowry bales burned off, al- 
lowing them to elongate. The out- 
side layers and ends of the Ameri- 
can bale were attacked by the fire. 

The water was started at the end 
of the hour and the firemen worked 
for an hour to subdue the fires. 


As soon as possible the cotton 
will be picked and seperated at the 
mills of Walter Coburn & Co. in 
order that it may be determined 
what proportion of the Lowry bales 
is a loss and also what proportion 
of the American. The process 
will be a slow one but the result 
wiil be awaited with interest in 
every cotton State in the country. 
If one method shows up better 
than the other by producing more 
salvage than it is probable that the 
insurance companies will take risks 
on that at lesser rate than any 
other. The insurance companies’ 
conclusion will amount to practi- 
cally an endorsement of the bale 
which best stood the test. 

The test was given under the di- 
rection of Captain C. H. Phinney, 
secretary of the Associated Mutual 
Factory Fire Insurance companies 
of Boston. Among those who saw 
the test were the following named : 
Edward Atkinson, president of the 
Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance company, J. P. Gray, 
vice president of the same; R. W. 
Toppan, president of the Ark- 
wright Insurance company of Bos- 
ton; D. W. Bartlett, secretary of 
the same ; Congressman William 
C. Lovering, treasurer of the Whit- 
tendon Manufacturing company, of 
Taunton, and vice president of the 
American Cotton company; Frank 
Hart of the New York office of the 
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American Cotton company; Gen- 
eral Manager R. Fiske and E11- 
gineer Watson E. Holmes of the 
Planters’ Compress company of 
New York; Thomas J. Borden, 
president of the Fall River State 
Mutual Fire Insurance company; 
B. F. Taft, secretary of the Cotton 
and Woolen Insurance company 
of Boston ; J. E. Cabot, manager 
of the Inspection Bureau of the 
New England Stock Underwriters’ 
association ; A. L. Goodale, treas- 
urer of the Boston Manufacturing 
company of Waltham; Charles B. 
Amoy, of Boston, treasurer of the 
Hamilton mills, also agents South- 
worth, Pead, Thomas and Moulton 
and superintendents Rawlinson 
and Childs of the Lowell mills. 

Formerly all cotton was square 
bales but lately the method has 
been considered a failure because 
of the fact that when once on fire 
the quantities of air pressed in with 
the cotton permitted the fire to 
burrow inward, causing almost a 
total loss. Under the new systems 
it is claimed that the danger from 
burrowing is reduced to a mini- 
mum by the expulsion of the air in 
the process of baling. 

She — “I can’t bear a tandem.” 

He — “Why, don’t you like to 
have a man tagging after you ? ” 

She — “Yes, but he never 
catches up.” 


SLIGHTING A DUTY. 


“ You haven’t made things look 
very neat and orderly here in the 
back shop,” said a merchant to a 
young clerk. 

“ Well, I thought it was good 
enough for back there where 
things cannot be seen very plainly, 
and where customers seldom go.” 

“ That won’t do,” said the mer- 
chant sharply, and then added in 
a kinder tone : “ You must get 

ideas of that kind out of your head, 
my boy, if you hope to succeed in 
life. That kind of ‘ good enough ’ 
isn’t much better than ‘bad 
enough.’ ” 

And the merchant made the boy 
go and do all the cleaning over 
again. 


Margaret Nason, a bright Indian 
girl of the Sitting Bull tribe, who 
came east from her native home 
some ten years ago, and received 
an education at the Lincoln Insti- 
tute, has returned to the lands of 
her fathers. She is the only In- 
dian girl graduate of the Girls’ 
High School of Philadelphia, where 
she was a most proficient student 
in history and languages. During 
her post-graduate work, Miss Nason 
took an advanced course in Eng- 
lish, while she imparted the Indian 
tongue to her instructors. 
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GEORGE W. HAMBLET, Telephone Connection. 

Successor to Dustin Machine Co. 

-^—.Engineers and Machinists 

Paper Cutters, Special Machinery Built, General Jobbing, 

Pulleys, Shafting, Gearing, etc. 

30 ISLAND STREET , - - LAWRENCE , MASS. 


SUITS 



TO ORDER $12.50 


Semi- 

Annual Sale. 


For the information of any who are not acquainted with our 
semi-annual mark down sales we shall offer a few words of 
explanation. 

The goods in question are the remains of our Spring $16, 
$18, $20, and $22 Suitings, some of which are suitable for 
the whole winter. There is scarcely a pattern that is not 
suitable for the whole fall. 

You are to be offered no cheapened workmanship or trim- 
mings on this occasion ; the reduction is in price only. 

All suits will be cut and made by the same cutters and tailors 
as when the garments were former prices. 

One other thing is to be continued, namely : free pressing 
and repairing of mark-down suits. 

The sale continues until about August 15th ; the time to 
order is now, while the stock is whole. 


E. B. BRADY & CO., Tailoring, 

J/,2 Central Street, Lowell, Mass. 


LAMINAR FIBRE CO. | Q G. SARGENTS SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF f GR ANITEVILLE, MASS. 

Roving Dans, Boxes, 

And all Forms of Mill Jteceptacles. T Pickers, Waste Cards, Etc. 

Office and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass, i Write for information concerning our 

L. D. Telephone, Arlington, 44. + NEW AUTOMATIC COTTON DRYER. 
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T1IE LOWELL 
TEXTILE JOURNAL. 

A Monthly Publication by Students of the Lowell Textile 
School, with papers and other valuable information by leading 
manufacturers. 

FENWICK UMPLEBY, Business Manager. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

AT 

No. 67 middle Street, = Lowell, Hass. 

ry 

THE LOWELL TEXTILE JOURNAL COMPANY. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Lowell as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 

For one year, postage paid 50c. 

Single Copies 5c. 

For Sale at all Newsdealers 


Advertisements must be at the Journal Office before the 
fifteenth of each month for insertion that month. 

Contributions may be sent to Editor of The Lowell Textile 
Journal, and will receive prompt attention. 


EDITORIAL. 


Patriotism runs high in Lowell. 

The bicycle contest was not a 
success. 

Lowell Textile School classes 
commence in October. 

Fenwick Umpleby, during his 
sojourn in England, has already 
visited fifteen technical schools. 

A. J. Pease, formerly with the 
Lowell Textile School, is designer 
for the Faulkner corporation, 
North Billerica. 


There is more religion and more 
morality brought out by the popu- 
larizing of science than by any 
other means. 

The man who spends his even- 
ings in the saloon, as he reflects 
the next morning in his sober 
moments, looks back with shame. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Mitchell (nee 
Miss A. B. Marina], stenographer 
at the Lowell Textile School) has 
gone to Charlestown to join her 
husband. 

This great country will at no 
very distant period make such 
strides in the training of her work 
people as will enable her, by the 
united efforts of her own sons, to 
hold her own against the whole 
world. 

We see many who, when a hinge 
of a door in their houses happens 
to have given way, or a board in the 
floor become loosened, bring home 
with them the necessary screws, 
nails, etc., and at once set about 
repairing, which is to be praised 
and commended, but, owing to the 
neglect in their earlier education, 
they know nothing of the house 
they live in, the body in which the 
Creator has placed the spirit with 
which he has endowed them, and 
for which He holds them respon- 
sible. 
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The man who has taken scien- 
tific lessons and studies during the 
week will not waste his leisure time 
in listless idleness and his evenings 
in carousing and drinking. He 
will learn that temperance in food 
and drink, cleanliness and proper 
exercise will double the value of 
his own life and those of his chil- 
dren. 

Today we have the kinder- 
garten, trade schools, manual train- 
ing schools technological institu- 
tions, commercial schools, weaving 
schools and textile colleges. In 
the schools enumerated the studies 
are, as their various names imply, 
of a real and practical character. 
Students learn not only how to 
make a drawing of a machine, but 
to make the working drawings 
from which a machine may be con- 
structed, and in the manual and 
training and trade schools to make 
the objects from the drawings ; in 


the weaving and textile schools to 
make the fabrics from the designs. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of great 
importance that in universities and 
technological institutions profes- 
sional men have an opportunity of 
acquiring every kind of scientific 
instruction, but a task has in these 
days become one of urgent neces- 
sity, namely, that of providing for 
the rising generation and for the 
improvement of our present work- 
ing and trading classes, not only 
the elementary knowledge offered 
in primary schools but also the 
amount o.f technical and scientific 
instruction which tradesmen now 
require in consequence of the in- 
creased competition among them- 
selves and between tradesmen and 
manufacturers, as also in conse- 
quence of the improving taste of 
the people and the great improve- 
ment made in all the different 
branches of industry. 


U mill College il Liipits. 

Special Courses for Business Men and Women. Write for Circular. 
mOF. r. KZJNZER , Fh. D., Director , 

Telephone Philips’ Building. 120 Tremont St., 3 Hamilton Place , Boston, Mass. 
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m m * • • TIE JEW EIGLIP BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 

Runels* Building, Herrimack Sq., Lowell, Mass. 

Individual Instruction; Faculty ot Aggressive and Progressive Specialists. The best is t lie cheapest. 
Practical education is essentially the product of successful experiences of live, coinpetentexperts. Work 
without thought is drudgery, ami thought without work is dreaming, but to discipline mind and muscle 
to work reciprocally is to attain the greatest possibilities in this busy world, as taught by expert book- 
keepers, stenographers, and practical business men at the New England Business University. 

W. J. SANDERS, Principal. C. E. WILLIAMS, Manager. 

visitors are: always weilcome. 


WATER GLASS. 


In 1640 Von Helmont discov- 
ered that when in the preparation 
of glass from sand and alkali an 
excess of a 1 leal i was used the glass 
dissolve 1 in boiling water, but it 
v 1,. ; 111; il 1828 that water glass 
as now k.iuwn was prepared and 
practical! v utilized by Von Fuchs, 
in Mir on i.romy or solid color 
painting, in mural and monumen- 
tal decoration, and for the prepara- 
tion of various cements and arti- 
ficial stones. Water glass, soluble 
glass, or silicate of soda, as it is 
variously called, possesses, when 
properly prepared, many unique 
and valuable properties. In cold 
water it is nearly insoluble, or dis- 
solves very slowly. In boiling 
water it dissolves with facility and 
remains in solution when the latter 
has cooled. Water containing 30 
per cent, of the glass in solution is 


of a sirupy consistence, and may be 
used as a transparent varnish on 
many substances; on drying it 
forms a glassy coating that resists 
moisture and change of tempera- 
ture very well. It has been used 
extensively as a vehicle for certain 
pigments to form paints known as 
silica paints. These have the ‘ad- 
vantage over all paints or varnishes 
of being incombustible, and when 
used on woodwork serves in a meas- 
ure to prevent sudden ignition of 
the wood by contact with flame. 
They are also serviceable in paint- 
ing theatrical scenery, cloth satu- 
rated with a dilute water "lass var- 

O 

nish becoming uninflammable. 
The pigments used in these paints 
are: zinc white, barytes, chrome 
green, chrome oxide, chrome red 
or orange, cobalt ultramarine, zinc 
yellow, ultramarine, cadmium sul- 


UNION BRASS FOUNDRY, 


RYAN & CO. Proprietors. 

Manufacturers of 


LIGHT AND HEAVY BRASS CASTINGS, 
Dealers in NEW and OLD METALS. 


Worlpen si., opp. Kitsop piacpine works. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Telephone 714-5. 
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CHARLES GRI FFI IN, 

MILL ENGINEER, •$- 

Plans aai SpcciMis FnmisM Earn and Power la Rent 

245 MA11KET ST., Card Co. Building, BO WELL, MASS. 


phide, ocher, etc. Chalk mixed 
with water glass forms on drying a 
very compact stone as hard as mar- 
ble ; bone ash, zinc white, and 
magnesia with water glass form 
similar stones. Ransome’s artifi- 
cial stone is prepared by mixing 
sand with water glass solution to 
form a plastic mass which is passed 
into the required shapes, then 
placed in solution of calcium 
chloride; silicate of calcium is 
formed and cements the grains to- 
gether, the chloride of sodium 

o 

formed at the same time being 
removed by washing with water. 

In connection with clay, lime, 
sand, cement, etc., soluble glass 
enters largely into the composition 
of many of the patented artificial 
stones, plastic tiles, slates, etc. 

The detergent properties of 
water glass make it an excellent 
scouring material, and it enters 
largely into the composition of 
most of our common soaps. 

Water glass is best prepared by 


melting together in a crucible pow 
dered quartz sand and carbonate of 
soda. Usually a small quantity of 
charcoal is introduced, but if the 
materials used are free from 
metallic oxides and compounds 
this in unnecessary. 

Fine infusorial earth is nearly 
pure silica, and makes excellent 
water glass. Where quartz or sand 
is employed it is reduced by grind- 
ing together with the calcined soda 
to a powder, the whole of which 
will pass through an eighty-mesh 
wire-gauze sieve. 

The following are the usual pro- 
portions in which the materials are 


mixed : 

1. Clear quartz 45 lbs. 

Carbonate ot soda, calcined . 23 lbs. 

Charcoal 3 lbs. 

2. Quartz sand 100 lbs. 

Calcined soda 48 lbs. 

Charcoal 5 lbs. 

3. Quartz sand, purified ... 65 lbs. 

Anhydrous carbonate of soda 34 lbs. 
Powdered charcoal .... 4 lbs. 


HEROUX, ~ rHE q loth i er - 

Opp. Transfer Station, 
Lawrence 3 - ~ Mass . 


Merrimac Boiler Works, 

WRIGHT STAFFORD, Proprietor, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Steam Boilers, Kiers, Penstocks, Tanks, 
Steam Boxes, Smoke Stacks, etc. 
SOUTH LAWRENCE = =■ MASS. 
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ROBERT C ARRUTHERS, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

REEDS AND LOOM HARNESS. ALSO BURR AND LICKER-IN 

CYLINDERS FOR WOOL AND COTTON CARDS. 
telephone 654 - 2 . Hem' 25 (i Lawrence St., Lowell. 


The ingredients, thoroughly 
mixed, are put into clay pots and 
gradually heated to bright redness ; 
carbonic acid and oxide escape, and 
the mass gradually becomes lique- 
fied. When effervescence ceases 
and fusion is complete, the contents 
of the pots are poured out on clean 
stone slabs to cool. When made 
of good materials and properly 
fused the glass closely resembles 
ordinary flint glass. 

Cold water scarcely dissolves it 
at all, but if broken into small 
pieces and boiled in soft water it 
gradually dissolves. If the boiling 
is continued some time and a suffi- 
cent quantity of glass is added, a 
clear sirupy liquid ora nearly color- 
less jelly, according to circum- 
stances, is obtained. These solu- 
tions may be diluted with hot water. 

The solution containing about 
30 per cent, of the glass is in great- 
est demand. It is quoted at fifty 
cents per gallon, put up in barrels 
or kegs. 


TEDDY'S TUTOR, 

THOMAS TINKLER. 

Thomas Tinkler, Teddy’s tutor, 

Tried to teach Ted tactfully, 

Trifling Teddy thought too tiresome 
Tutor Tinkler’s tendency. 

Therefore Teddv, tempting trouble, 
Tried to thwart the tutor’s tact ; 

Turned to taking truant trudges, 

Till T. Tinkler Teddy tracked. 

Tutor threatened, truant trembled, 

Then to tardy tasks turned they. 

Thanks to tutelary tyrant, 

Teddy’s talents tell to-day. 

— Harper’s Round Table. 

EVENING WEAVING 

GRADUATION CLASS. 

J. W. McAlister, loom fixer, 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass.; F. A. 
Nugent; H. Binns; E. S. Swift, 
clerk, Hamilton- Mills, Lowell, 
Mass.; W. H. Stopherd; F. How- 
ard, loom fixer, Merrimack Mills, 
Lowell, Mass.; J. T. Noble, clerk, 
Walsh Worsted Mills, Lowell, 
Mass. 


M. G. WIGHT J CO., -. .-mill suppu es, 

Design Paper and Engraving, 

MIDDLE STREET - ... LOWELL, MASS. 
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OTIS ALLEN &. SON. 

LOWELL , MASS . 

ALLEN'S STANDARD LOCK-CORNERED FILLING BOXES, 

Generally used in the New England Mills. 

MOVING CAMS , DOFEING BOXES , BACKING CASES, AND CLOTH MO AMDS. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. 


BUSINESS HINTS. 


To bear is to conquer our fate. 
— Campbell. 

I’ll make assurance doubly sure 
and take a bond of fate. — Shake- 
speare. 

• • 

Cultivate an even temper. 
Many a man has fallen dead in a 
fit of passion. 

I think sculpture and painting 
have an effect to teach us manners 
and abolish hurry. — Emerson. 

The more out-door air and 
cheery sunshine a person can use 
the longer he will live. 

A man who is willing to be 
helped out of the mire, and then is 
unwilling to help others, is no man 
at all — he is a thing. 


The discovery of a new dish is 
more beneficial to humanity than 
the discovery of a new star. — 
Brillat-Savarin. 

Men are some times masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

— Shakespeare. 

I believe neither in idols nor 
demons. I put my sole trust in 
my own strength of body and soul. 
— Motto of an old Norseman. 

The chamber where the good man meets 
his fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of 
heaven. — Young. 

When you have placed your 
standard high, and your only dread 
is the fear of committing a cow- 
ardly act, you will be delivered 
from all lower tears. 


MIDDLESEX 
STEAM LAUNDRY, 

1 140 Middlesex Street . 

F. E. HAINES, Proprietor. 
Telephone. Lowell, Mass. 


SAM. H. THOMPSON, Pres. ELISHA J. NEAL, Treas. 

The Thompson Hardware Co 

/HILL SUPPLIES, TOOLS AND METALS. 

All kinds of Hardware and Builders’ Supplies. 
254, 256 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Established 1840. Incorporated 1884. 

TALBOT BYE WOOD AND CUE Ml CAL CO. 
Acids, Dyewoods, Gherrpicals, 

Drugs, and Dyestuffs Generally. 


38 to 44 MIDDLE STREET, 


LOWELL. MASS. 


A somewhat varied experience 
of men has led me, the longer I 
live, to set the less value on mere 
cleverness ; to attach more and 
more importance to industry and 
physical endurance. — Huxley. 

Never mind others’ ingratitude. 
Shine on, O, noble soul. “ It 
never troubles the sun that some 
of its rays fall wide and vain into 
ungrateful space and only a small 
part on the reflecting planet.” . 

The world generally gives its 
admiration, not to the man who 
does what nobody else ever at- 
tempts to do, but to the man who 
does best what multitudes do well. 
— Macaulay. 

Timidity is a disease of the 
mind, obstinate and fatal ; for a 
man once persuaded that any im- 
pediment is insuperable, has given 


it, with respect to himself, that 
strength and weight which it had 
not before. — Dr. Johnson. 

Insist on yourself ; never imitate. 
Your own gift you can present 
every moment with the cumulative 
force of a whole life’s cultivation ; 
but of the adopted talent of 
another, you have only an extem- 
poraneous half-possession. That 
which each can do best none but 
his Maker can teach him. 

OPPORTUNITY 

The stirs that rise to-morrow 
May set in endless sorrow; 

To-day do thine endeavor, 

Or dare to fail forever. 

Whatever your sex or position, 
life is a battle in which you are to 
show your pluck ; and woe be to 
the coward. Despair and post- 
ponement are cowardice and de- 
feat. Men are born to succeed, 
not to fail. — Thoreau. 


Wm. Forbes & Sons, 

Saaitary Engineers m steam Fillers, 

450 ESSEX STREET 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 




COUPES EOR CALLS . . . 

MORSE COACH COMPANY 

Carriages for Weddings, Parties, 

Funerals and Depot Work .... 

Telephone 15-2. LOWELL, MASS. 
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STUDY 

the points of our different machines and com- 
pare with others. 

UNDERSTAND 

the merits and you will be convinced beyond 
a doubt of their superiority. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

American [flacnine Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, R. 1. 



Listen to the remarks of cus- 
tomers, analyze their criticisms, 
weigh their praises, cull their com- 
ments, study closely their faces as 
the goods are being shown them. 
In a thousand ways they may say 
or look something that would 
give a relish to your advertisement 
if skilfully woven into it. 

Whether a boy is from farm or 
city, rich or poor, weak or strong, 
talented or not, will and work are 
sure to win. Wishes fail but wills 
prevail ; labor is luck. — Wilbur F. 
Crafts. 

Beware of the man who is al- 
ways amiable, always sympathetic, 
always admiring, always “the 
same one hand is already in your 
pocket and the other at your throat. 


This is courage indeed ; to look 
into a dull future and smile ; to 
stay bound and not chafe under 
the cords ; to endure pain and keep 
the cheer of health ; to see hopes 
fade and die out and not sink into 
brutish despair — here is courage 
before which we may pause with 
reverence and admiration. — Mun- 
ger. 


Now the whole cube that I take 
Into halves I quickly break ; 

Halves to quarters now divide, 

One, two, three, four, side by side ! 

Then the quarters I will take 
And to eighths so quickly break, 

Who’d have thought one cube could hide 
Eight small cubes so well inside ? 

Now the eight small cubes I take 
And the large cube quickly make ! 

Eighths and fourths and halves once more, 
Then the whole cube as before. 


Buy Your Clothing o / 


EL. D. STEELE 


cS6 oo. 


AND SAVE MONEY . 


Prescott Street, corner Central 


Lowell, Mass. 
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C. E. RILEY & CO. 

281-285 Congress St., 

BOSTON, T^’PiSS. 

Latent Improvements and Specialties. 


H inPORTLRS AND BUILDERS OP 

K COTTON, 

£1 WOOLEN, and 
WORSTED 

p CARD CLOTHING, 

§ EGYPTIAN COTTON, Etc. 



SWING DA T WHITEWASH Swing dat whitewash brush ! 


BRUSH! 

Gen’ral Miles done queered dat beef, 
Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Tol’ him so right to his tee’f, 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Alger am an angel boy ; 

Eagan am his country’s joy, 

Pure as gold wifout alloy — 

Swing that whitewash brush ! 

Gen’ral Alger he’s all right, 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Knocked dem Spinyards out of sight, 
Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

He’s de boy dat won de mill ; 

Goo’ness ! how dat man can kill ! 

All dem Spinyards runnin’ still, 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Gen’ral Alger — lovely man ! 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Bes’ in all of Mishyg in, 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Sent dem sojers plum presarve, 

Pills an’ tonics fo’ dah narves — 

Give him jus’ what he desarves, 

Swing dat whitewash brush! 

Gen’ral Miles, yo’ bes’ tu’n pale, 
Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Give yo’ jus’ ten months in jail, 


WARREN L. FLOYD, 

- - Architect - - 

18 Shattuck Street * Lowell, Mass. 


Yo’ put borax in dat beef, 

Brought dem sojer men to grief — 

Deeds you done am pas’ belief ! 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Gen’ral Miles — dat man am bad ! 

Swing that whitewash brush ! 

’Bout de worst we’s ever had, 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Went to Cuba — what he do? 

Toted down dat borax stew, 

Made the sojers eat it, too ! 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Gen’ral Eagan — angel child ! 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Language beautiful an’ mild, 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Stayed at home till war was through ; 
Went to church an’ bought a pew— 

, Dat’s what Gen’ral Eagan do! 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Glad it’s settled now all right, 

Swing dat whitewash brush ! 

Certain, now, who won the fight, 

Swing that whitewash brush ! 

Alger — Sunday school for yo’! 

Eagan — take de bes’ front pew ! 

Miles — yo’ made dat borax stew ! 

Swing dat whitewash brush! 

Hobart, in the Baltimore American. 

/ TEA G UE TEA G UE, 

|j Hatters and Haberdashers. 

I* Exclusive Novelties in Men's Fine Shirts 
and Neckwear. 

3 Complete Line of Men’s Fine Underwear, 

3 flint controllers of the celebrated Wilson 

Hat, none better made. 

$ Corner Central and Middle Streets, Lowell. 
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THORPE 4 Book and 

...& bailey, Job Printers, 

52 Palmer Street, = - Lowell, Mass. 


A REMARKABLE FAMILY. 


The lad was only about four feet 
high, but he had a coonskin cap 
and a pair of rawhide boots which 
looked as if they had been made 
to order for a giant. The man 
who was touring through the 
neighborhood, on government 
business bent, stopped his horse 
at the log house to make some in- 
q ii i lies as to the roads. He intro- 
duced the conversation with the 
patronizing inquiry: 

“ What is your name, my little 
man : 

The boy looked up at him with 
stern gravity and answered ; 

“ Doctor Hawkins.” 

“ Why, how long have you been 
a doctor? ” 

After some moments of mental 
calculation, the boy replied: 

“ About 14 years.” 

“ Are you the head of the 
family ? ” 

“ No, I reckon you’d call Gen- 


eral Hawkins the head of the fam- 
ily. He keeps store down in the 
gap. Though Baron Hawkins — 
he’s the brother between General 
and me — helps a lot. He’s mighty 
good to maw, Baron is.” 

“ Are there any more distin- 
guished people in your family ? ” 
said the astonished stranger. 

“Well, I dunno as they’re so 
’nation distinguished. But there’s 
Admiral Hawkins and Perfessor 
Hawkins in the house now.” 

“ They — they are spending a 
little time at home, are they?” 

“Yep. They’ve got to. They 
ain’t big enough to go to work yet. 
Admiral’s only four years old and 
Perfess is just cutting his teeth.” 

“ What’s your father’s name ? ” 

“ Paw? His name’s Jim. You 
see he ’lowed he wasn’t going to 
let his boys go through life with- 
out the advantages he had been 
deprived of himself. But at the 
same time he wasn’t going to give 
up no money to the colleges. So 


DUMAS & CO Manufacturing Sta tioners 

Bank and Corporation Work a Specialty. 

42 Church Street - - Lowell, Mass. 
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FINE JOB PRINTING, 

ALSO, RUBBER STAMPS. 

Enterprise Printing and stamp works, 

104 CKNTltAl , ar„ TjOirellf Mass. 

GUY W. HUTCHINS, Prop. 


EUGENE N. HORRILL, 

DEALER IN 

Wall Paper, Window Shades 

ROOM MOULDINGS, PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES. 

Wc do .‘ill kinds of Pointing, Whitening and Tinting. 
516 Middesex, Cor. Howard Si., Cowell. 


he took time by the forelock and 
give us our names when we was 

o 

baptized, which I reckon is about 
as bindin’ and lawful as anything 
you could fix up. Paw’s about the 
most prudentest man in the whole 
country, paw is. 


NEW COLORS. 


As a matter of fact, there are 
no new colors. But this is begging 
the question, says the Philadelphia 
Times, for there are many new 
shades and tints. Unfortunately, 
many of the names given to the 
new variations in color each sea- 
son are arbitrary distinctions mean- 
inglessly in themselves, and it is 
not easily possible for any one to 
learn and remember them all, inas- 
much as in silks alone there are 
more than 150 distinct tones ; in 
wools just as many, and so on. 

Since, however, many fashion 


advices refer to the new shades by 
name, without further description, 
it is useful to know some of the 
more popular shades and tints by 
name. Safre, for instance, is a 
gray-blue ; Seville, deep cardinal 
red ; Myosotis, turquoise blue ; 
Ninoh de L’Enclos, an azure blue; 
Ch. Lebrun, tan ; Corneille, pur- 
ple ; Pompon and Matator, two 
reds ; Paille, a pale yellow ; Azalee, 
reddish purple ; Hycine, pinkish 
mauve; de Sevigne, gray; Pam- 
pas, Corail and Lotus are new 
pinks; Pavot, Coquelicot, Reine 
and Roi are new reds, and so on 
one might continue. 

But, after all, these names are 
much more for the benefit of deal- 
ers than the individual shopper, 
and one can be attractively gowned 
in an exquisite shade of mauve 
organdie, without knowing or car- 
ing whether it is called by the 
manufacturer Velantine, Clematite, 
Iris or Valubilis, or something else. 


H. H. WILDER &c OO., 

Furnaces, Stoves, Ranges, Kitchen Furnishing Goods 

Nos. 29 and 31 MARKET STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Leland Belting Co., 


Broadway, Corner Lowell St., 

. LAWRENCE, HASS. 


SPRINKLERS IN NEXT 

WORLD. 


Some time ago Mr. Atkinson 
was speaking before the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation on the topic: “Are Auto- 
matic Sprinklers a Necessity in the 
Dust Flues from Pickers?” 

Mr. Atkinson, in his charactistic 
style said, ‘‘when you find a factory, 
where sprinklers are not needed, 
put them in.” 

A man who interrupted at this 
moment said : “Why, then you 
would have to use them all over 
the universe.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Atkinson, “I 
have even been advised to take 
them into the next world with me.” 

First Steamship Passenger — Do 
you know what they had for break- 
fast this morning ? 

Second Steamship Passenger — 


There is an ancient rhyme which 
gives good advice in regard to the 
color chosen for the bridal gown : 

“ Married in white, 

You have chosen all right. 

Married in gray, 

You will go far away. 

Married in black, 

You will wish yourself back. 
Married in red, 

You’d better be dead. 

Married in green, 

Ashamed to be seen. 

Married in blue, 

You’ll always be true. 

Married in pearl, 

You’ll live in a whirl. 

Married in yellow, 

Ashamed of the fellow. 

Married in brown, 

You’ll live out of tOvvn. 

Married in pink, 

Your spirits will sink.” 

Haffan Haff — Dere s one t’ing I 
like about dis salt water, Docksie. 
Docksie Ratz — What s dat ? 
Haffan Haff — ’Tain’t fit to 
drink. 


No. I gave it up long ago. 


Lowell Steam Boiler Works, 

RICHARD DOBBINS, Proprietor, F 6 _ . ,, 

_ a Specialty. 


MANUFACTURER OF 




IRON AND STEEL STEAH BOILERS. 

Work: Tanner Street, Lowell, Hass* Second-Hand Boilers Bought, Sold and Exchanged, 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co., 

LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS. 

LAWRENCE, - MASS. 


BLEACHING WOOL. 


The following is a new French 
method of bleaching wool : First, 
100 kilogrammes (220! pounds) 
wool are washed cold in a solution 
of 20 kilogrammes (44 pounds) car- 
bonate of soda in 2,000 liters (5283 
gallons) water. The wool is left in 
this solution for 45 minutes, and 
then allowed to drip off. It is then 
dried, rinsed in clean water, and 
whizzed twice. In the second op- 
eration, the wool is passed for five 
minutes through a bath containing 
200 liters (2 1 1 J quarts) mineral oil 
or petroleum ether for each 100 
kilogrammes wool. The wool is 
then washed in clean water, left to 
drip, and dried in open air with an 
energetic circulation. The inven- 
tor claims that the wool is bleached 
nicely by this method, and that the 
oil can be used again. 


THE REASON, 


I know a little maiden who is always in a 
hurry. 

She races through her breakfast to be 
in time for school ; 

She scribbles at her desk in a hasty sort of 
flurry, 

And comes home in a whirl that fills the 
vestibule. 

She hurries through her stud) ing, she hur- 
ries through her sewing, 

Like an engine at high pressure, as if 
leisure were a crime ; 

She’s always in a scramble, no matter 
where she’s going, 

And yet — would you believe it ? — she 
never is in time ! 

It seems a contradiction, until you know the 
reason ; 

But I’m sure you’ll think it simple, as I 
do, when I state 

That she never has been known to begin a 
thing in season, 

And she’s always in a hurry, because 
she starts too late. 


f. w. PARK, 


Wm. E. Bass & Co., 


OPTICIAN, 

118 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 

Office Hours : 10 to 12 and 2 to 5. Monday 
and Saturday evening, 7 to 9. 


MANUFACTURRRS OF 

Bobbins. Spools and Shuttles 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Office, 493 Essex Street 


Lawrence, Mass . 
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WML K. LIVINGSTON, 

DEALER IN 


Coal, Wood, Lime, Cement, Sand, Gravel, Hair, Kaolin, 

Plaster, Bricks, Fertilizers, Straw, Hay, Grain, Flour, Etc. 

Main Office : Branch Office : 

No. 15 THORNDIKE STREET, No. 49 MERRIMACK STREET, 

Lowell, Mass. Calderwood's Cigar Store. 



LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 

Thoroughly Practical Instruction Given on 


NEW MACHINERY IN EVERY BRANCH 

OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURING-. 


DAY CLASSES— Regular Courses in 


EVENING CLASSES. 


1. COTTON MANUFACTURING. 

2. WOOL AND WORSTED MANUFACTURING. 

3. DESIGNING. 

4. CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 

5. WEAVING. 

6. DECORATIVE ART. 


In all Branches of 
COTTON, WOOL AND 
WORSTED SPINNING, 
WEAVING, DESIGNING, 
AND DYEING. 


Send for Catalogue to - Wfl, W. CROSBY, Principal - Lowell, Mass. 


F. A. M. TOBIN, 

Gollege ar?d jVIill Priptiipg, 

ASSOCIATE BUILDING, 


Er. 7T. BURGESS, 

NEWSDEALER, 

Stationery, Confectionery, Bass, Toys. Etc., 


.Lowell, Mass. 


8 CENTRAL STREET, ROWELL, 



Lowell Textile Journal. 


RAW SILK AND SILK YARNS. 

By W. T. HALL. 


Pure silk is entirely different 
from the vegetable fibres and wool 
by being devoid of cellular struct- 
ure. It consists of the fibre which 
the silk-worm spins around itself 
when entering the chrysalis state. 

The eggs of the European silk- 
moth are about the size of poppy 
seeds, and one gramme weight of 
them contains about 1,350 eggs. 

When the silk-worm first begins 
to spin, it throws around itself a 
light scaffolding of short fibres 
connecting the neighboring points 
of support. When this has been 
completed its movements become 
slower, and by moving its head 
from side to side it gradually forms 
its dwelling. Towards the interior 
the layers become firmer, while the 
one which is next the insect is a 
thin parchment-like skin. The 
fibre is double, varying in length 
350 to 1,250 metres. About three 
weeks after spinning, the silk-moth 
emits a pecular kind of i-aliva which 
softens one end of the cocoon and 
in this way it gets out. The good 


silk is obtained from cocoons in 
which the insects have been killed 
either by being heated in an oven 
or by means of steam. After kill- 
ing, the cocoons are sorted and the 
best are kept for organzine or 
warp. 

In the reeling process a number 
of cocoons are thrown in a basin of 
warm water so as to soften the 
gummy envelope of the fibres, thus 
permitting their ready separation 
from the cocoons. Before the reeled 
silk, or raw silk, is used for 
weaving, two or more threads of 
the raw silk are thrown together 
and slightly twisted by the silk 
spinner or throwster, and in this 
way the various qualities of organ- 
zine, tram or embroidery sewing 
silks are produced. Waste silk 
comes from perforated and double 
cocoons, and such as are soiled in 
steaming, and any that are unable 
to yield a continuous thread. All 
such waste silk is washed and 
boiled with soap, and dyed. This 
is afterwards carded and spun like 
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cotton, and yields the so-called 
“Spun Silk.” The number of co- 
coons or ends of silk put together 
in the reeling determines the size 
or thickness of a thread. The fin- 
est size commercially used is 9 or 
10 denier; over 40 denier the silk 
is very common and foul or 
shabby. The weight is determined 
by making a hank of silk with 400 
bouts, or revolutions, equalling in 
total lengths 520 English yards; 
the size being called according to 
the weight of this. 

There are generally three ranges 
in good silks, thus, tt, Ij, II, etc., 
or more in commoner and coarser 
silks, such as, II, IS, #§, etc. In 
organzine or tram the silk is 
classed by drams to the 1,000 
yards, thus: “ 2J drams,” means 
that each 1,000 yards weighs 2] 
drams. 

Silk has always been known 
from very early times. The chief 
centres for it are China, Japan and 
Italy, the bulk of it being white, 
but some kinds are yellow. The 
silk from China is done up in 
bundles called in England, “books” 
weighing about 102 lbs. per bale. 
In China it is made under native 
supervision and is generally more 
or less faulty, but during late years 
filatures have been erected, where 
the cocoons are reeled under Euro- 
pean supervision, with the result 
that a thread equal to the best 


Italian silk is now obtained. Fila- 
ture means reeling by steam power. 
One of the most noticeable fea- 
tures of China silk is its whiteness. 
There are also other kinds of silk 
in China, such as Canton, of which 
there are several crops in a year, 
but it is of an inferior color. 
Shanghai is the chief market for 
the export of Chinese silk. Japan 
is also a very large producer, and 
the introduction of filatures into 
this country has greatly improved 
the productions. The result of 
the introduction of steam filatures 
and Europeen supervision is that 
a very even thread is produced, and 
a great saving of waste and ex- 
pense is made in winding. These 
points have been taken advantage 
of by the Americans, who have 
fully realized the saving and cost 
of working. 

India, too, produces a lot of silk, 
the color being chiefly yellow, but 
being worked by Europeen capital 
and supervision, is of a good class. 
In this country there are three 
crops in a year, called, “ bands;” 
the best being the November band, 
March coming second and July 
third, which is called the “ rainy 
band.” This conntry also does a 
large business with Tussah silk, 
i. e., wild silk made by the silk- 
worms in a wild state. This has 
been greatly improved and ren- 
dered into a remarkable article by 
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the introduction of filatures. 

Silk is also grown in Syria, 
France and Spain, but Italy easily 
ranks first, having Milan for its 
chief market. Messina also pro- 
duces some silk. Silk always 
ranks highest in price when made 
under European supervision, on ac- 
count of its superior quality. 

London was at one time the 
chief depot for supplying the Con- 
tinent of America with the raw 
material, but the opening of the 
Suez Canal has altered all this. 
Asiatic silk now goes to the Con- 
tinent via. Marseilles, while the 
American supply is sent from 
China and Japan via. San Fran- 
cisco; consequently, the port of 
London in regard to the silk trade 
has greatly depreciated. England 
was at one time the centre of the 
thrown silk trade, and supplied 
nearly all the Continent, but the 
taking off of the duties in i860 
altered this, so that now the Con- 
tinent makes its own thrown silk, 
and in fact sends a great deal into 
England. Before the duties were 
taken off the import of manufac- 
tured silk goods from abroad was 
about ,£2,000,000; now it is com- 
puted to be ,£20,000,000 sterling, 
having regard to the present pre- 
vailing prices. From various 
causes the Germans seem to have 
proved themselves better dyers 
than the English, especially in the 


weighting of the silk, which they 
are able to do up to as high as 400 
per cent, with little or no detriment 
to the silk, and giving greater 
beauty and brightness 

English firms now send a lot of 
their work to be dyed in Germany. 

The ruling prices have greatly 
fallen in recent years, partly from 
cheapened freight and quickness 
in transit, also in the great depre- 
ciation in exchange between Eng- 
land and the east. 

The process of working the silk 
is as follows: The silk is first 
sorted or sized according to the 
different silks. Many of the sorts 
have to be soaked at first to im- 
prove their winding properties, 
after which they are wound, 
cleaned and made into organzine 
or weft. 

The organzine is used for warp 
purposes, and is formed by spin- 
ning one thread a particular num- 
ber of turns to the inch, then dou- 
bling two threads together and 
throwing them rather a less num- 
ber of turns back again. This en- 
ables the silk to be worked into the 
warp after boiling out and dying. 

Tram is made of two or more 
ends slightly twisted together about 
three turns to the inch, and is used 
as weft. 

There is a very considerable 
quanity of waste in preparing the 
silk which finds a market as “ Spun 
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Silk,” from which many beautiful 
articles are made. Lord Masham 
was the inventor of much valuable 
machinery to produce this result. 

During recent years, by the aid 
of chemistry, great attempts have 
been made to find a substitute for 
silk. To a certain extent it has 
been successful, and a remarkable 
article has been produced. 

Wool in conjunction with chem- 
icals, has been the material used in 
the production of this article, but 
that at present to be obtained is 
highly inflammable, which is much 
against its general use. 

There are two other substitutes 
which are being tried. Ramie 
fibre grown in Germany, and 
China grass grown in China, both 
of which are a coarse grass about 
4 feet high, and which, by chem- 
ical treatment, have been turned 
into a thread which has almost the 
same lustre as silk. These and 
Mercerized cotton will probably be 
the coming substitute for silk. 


STERILIZING WATER. 


A process for successfully avoid- 
ing any undesirable features or 
qualities imparted by the usual 
method of sterilization has been 
brought to the attention of the 
French Academy of Science by 
M. Duclaux, the eminent chemist, 


the principle thus explained con- 
sisting in subjecting the liquid thus 
to be sterilized to the desired tem- 
perature in a closed vessel, under a 
high pressure and away from con- 
tact with air ; the apparatus used 
for this purpose is about equally 
simple, the sterilizer consisting of 
a steel tube, silvered within and 
surrounded by a stream or water 
jacket formed of a second cylinder 
of slightly larger dimensions, suit- 
able connections and stop cocks 
being provided as well as the ther- 
mometers and pressure gauges, and 
the mechanism so mounted as to 
be revolved by the turning of a 
crank. Some information on this 
matter by Prof. Bilslik, communi- 
cated to the Popular Science News 
is in point, namely, that water may 
be sterilized in five minutes by 
adding to it bromine, and that 
bromine may be then neutralized 
by adding ammonia. The river 
water of Berlin, it is stated, has 
been tested two hundred times, 
and after being treated with bro- 
mine and ammonia, all germs of 
disease were distroyed, including 
those of typhoid and cholera. In 
thus sterilizing a gallon of water, 
there are first added three drops of 
a solution of ioo parts water, 20 
parts bromine, 10 parts potassium 
bromine, adding, after five minutes, 
three drops of a 9 per cent, solution 
of ammonia. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CARBON PRINTING. 


Carbon or pigment printing dif- 
fers from all photographic printing 
processes in that the image is a 
non-metallic one, and yet there is 
little question that it is as perma- 
nent as any other process, even 
that by platinum ; while of the ar- 
tistic qualities of the proofs it is a 
truism to assert that they are quite 
unexcelled; yet, although carbon 
printing is so admirably distin- 
guished, amateur workers seldom 
adopt it, because, we suppose, of its 
“difficulties.” The beginner, how- 
ever, may be assured those difficul- 
ties relatively to others are almost 
of a fanciful description, and we 
shall, therefore, briefly outline the 
process, inasmuch as a hand-book 
for photographic beginners would 
be incomplete without it. 

Carbon printing has its raison- 
d'elre in the fact that a film of gel- 
atine heated with an alkoline bi- 
chromate, dried and exposed to 
light, is insoluble in warm water. 
The gelatine is usually first mixed 
with powdered charcoal and aliza- 
rine, and then sensitized. The 
printing is conducted in the frame 
as usual, and the negative has a 
narrow strip of blackened paper 


gummed all around its edges, the 
object of which will presently ap- 
pear. 

Inasmuch as no visible impres- 
sion is made on the sensitized gel- 
atine (or tissue, as it is called), the 
printing may appear difficult, but 
in reality it is not so. An actino- 
meter of a simple kind, which we 
have long used, materially assists 
the operation. This is a piece of 
ordinary albumenized silver paper, 
which is placed in the light under 
a negative simultaneously with the 
frame containing the negative and 
the tissue. The time of exposure 
for the latter is about one-third of 
the former paper, so that when this 
is fully printed the carbon tissue 
will also be about rightly exposed. 

To develop the tissue, and in 
order to obtain a non-reversed pic- 
ture, it must, first of all, be attached 
to what is known as a temporary 
support. This may be a slightly 
roughened zinc or glass plate, 
smeared with a little wax and resin 
dissolved in turpentine, the excess 
of which is rubbed off with a clean 
rag. To attach the print to this 
support im-merse it first of all in a 
dish of cold water ; in a short time 
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it will absorb sufficient moisture to 
make it adhere firmly. It will first 
curl inwards, and then in an oppo- 
site direction. Just before it be- 
comes flat the plate is slipped under 
the water, the gelatine side of the 
tissue pressed closely against it, and 
the whole drawn out in a way so 
as to avoid the formation of air- 
bubbles, and the print “squeegeed ” 
on to the temporary support. 

The plate with the picture at- 
tached is next placed in a dish of 
water heated to about 90 degs. F., 
and allowed to remain there until 
the water begins to color. If a 
corner of the paper “backing ” be 
lifted up, it will leave the gelatine 
film on the plate, which is next re- 
placed in the warm water, when 
the soluble gelatine and the pig- 
ment mixed with it — that is, the 
parts not acted on by light — will 
dissolve away and the picture is 
left visible. The image is finally 
rinsed in cold water, which removes 
free particles of pigment and “sets” 
the gelatine. 

The picture is now transferred 
to its final support, which consists 
of paper coated with a thin layer of 
hardened gelatine. A piece of this 
paper slightly larger than the print 
is placed in warm water for a min- 
ute or two, and then laid on the 
image and squeegeed down. When 
the paper is dry it is stripped from 
the plate, when the picture leaves 


its “ temporary support ” and will 
be seen to be attached to the gela- 
tinized paper. 

The above is what is called the 
“double transfer” process, but the 
gelatine picture can be attached to 
its permanent support without em- 
ploying a temporary one; in this 
case, however, it is necessary to 
print from a reversed negative — 
that is, one in which left and right 
change places, — and which has to 
be made specially for the purpose. 
The advantages and disadvantages 
of the respective processes will, 
therefore, be seen to be about 
equally balanced. 


TO REMOVE RUST. 

To remove rust from iron or 
steel utensils the following solu- 
tion is applied by means of a 
brush, after having removed any 
grease by rubbing with a clean 
dry cloth : 100 gm. stannic chlo- 
ride are dissolved in one liter of 
water; this solution is next added 
to one containing 2-5 gm. tartaric 
acid dissolved in one liter of water, 
and, finally, added 20 c. c. indigo 
solution diluted with two liters of 
water. After allowing the solu- 
tion to act for a few seconds, it is 
rubbed clean with first a moist 
cloth, later with a dry cloth ; to 
restore the polish, use is made of 
silver sand and jewelers’ rouge. 
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WOOL SCOURING. 

By I. WILSON. 


First of ali, it is of the utmost 
importance that the water used for 
preparing or cleansing textile fab- 
rics should have special considera- 
tion, and unless water for wool 
scouring is either soft or be soft- 
ened, considerable damage may be 
done in the preparation of the 
cloth ; besides, needless expense 
will be incured. 

When an excess of carbonic acid 
is present in water, it takes up from 
the earth lime, with which it comes 
in contact, and forms bicarbonite 
of lime in solution, that is to say, 
two parts of carbonic acid gas com- 
bine with one part of lime, and 
this produces what is called tem- 
porary hardness. 

There are two ways of softening 
water: either in a separate vessel, 
or in the tank from which the sup- 
ply is drawn. 

Caustic soda softens water by 
precipitating both the carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, rendering 
them insoluble. Soda crystals and 
pure alkali work slowly on hard 
water, and a large quantity is re- 
quired, besides heat, in order to be 
effective, whereas one pound of 


caustic soda will do as much work 
as ten pounds of soda crystals, and 
without any heat being required. 
It is therefore cheaper to use caus- 
tic soda than any other article for 
softening water. The exact quan- 
tity of caustic soda required for 
softening water can be ascertained 
in individual cases, but the follow- 
ing general directions are suffi- 
ciently accurate. 

To water of medium hardness 
add 2 pounds of caustic soda to 
each 1,000 gallons of water. To 
very hard water add 3 or 4 pounds 
of caustic soda to each 1,000 gal- 
lons of water. The caustic soda 
simply requires to be thrown into 
the water tank when full, in the 
quantities I have given. It dis- 
solves instantly, and the water only 
requires to be stired once or twice 
to mix the caustic soda “through” 
and throw down the lime. If the 
tank be left three or four hours un- 
disturbed, the lime falls and settles 
to the bottom of the tank, and the 
clear softened water can be drawn 
otf by placing the exit tap rather 
above the bottom of the tank, thus 
leaving the sediment behind. 


IO 
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The next important thing in 
wool-scouring is the soap, and I 
give two, viz: potash pearl ashes 
and potash soap. 

First, pearl ashes is the purest 
form of potash, and it is safer and 
better than ordinary carbonate of 
potash. 

Too often the latter is palmed off 
on consumers as pearl ashes ; car- 
bonate of potash, if held in the 
hand and a drop or two of water 
added, will give off heat ; pearl 
ashes will not give off any heat ; 
this is a sufficient guide to distin- 
guish between pearl ashes and car- 
bonate of potash, but in cases of 
doubt recourse should be had to 
analysis. 

Second, potash soap is made 
from caustic potash and water com- 
bined with fatty matter, or, speak- 
ing more correctly, in soap you 
have to deal with an alkali and a 
fatty matter. The alkali and this 
substance enter into combination, 
and when this is complete you have 
anew product, viz: soap. Wool- 
washers find it to their advantage 
to make their own soap. 

Next we come to the wool scour- 
ing, which operation consists of re- 
moving the oily substance in the 
wool, which is called “ yolk,” and 
nearly one-half the weight of this 
yolk is potash. This yolk is capa- 
ble of forming a soap with an alkali 
in the bowl, consisting largely of 


potash, no soda being present. 
Before, however, the wool can be 
used for spinning, this grease must 
be removed in such a way as the 
fibre of the wool be not injured, or 
its natural bright color destroyed. 
This is best accomplished by the 
use of a pure potash soap. The 
action of such a soap, which con- 
tains neither an excess of free or 
uncombined alkali, nor an excess 
of tallow, only removes the super- 
fluous greasy matter adhering to 
the outside of the fibre, and leaves 
the fibre itself unimpaired. If, 
however, any chemical be used in 
conjunction with soap, the best re- 
sults will be obtained with pearl 
ashes. The quantity of potash 
soap necessary for washing wool 
must depend on the quality and 
condition of the wool itself. Potash 
soap should be dissolved in the 
proportion of one pound to the 
gallon of water, and a portion 
added to the washing bowls as re- 
quired. Refined pearl ashes should 
be dissolved in the proportion of 
one pound to the gallon of water, 
and a small quantity of this solution 
added from time to time in the first 
and second bowls. 

I will take a scouring machine 
with three bowls ; the bowls being 
primed thus : 

First Bowl — Six gallons of liquid 
potash soap and pearl ashes com- 
bined. 
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Second Bowl — Three gallons of 
liquid potash soap and pearl ashes 
combined. 

Third Bowl — Hot water. 

After working for some time the 
first bowl is let off, and receives the 
suds from the second bowl with 
three gallons of liquid potash soap 
and pearl ashes ; the second bowl 
receives the hot water from the 
third bowl with three gallons of 
potash soap and pearl ashes, and 
the third bowl is again filled with 
clean hot water. The real cleans- 
ing, it must be borne in mind, is 
after all performed in the first bowl, 
and strictest attention must be paid 
to this fact. If, however, the wool 
be very dirty, the proportions men- 
tioned above may be increased all 
through the process of scouring. 
On no account should soda ash or 
soda crystals be used with potash 
soap, as this simply destroys the 
whole advantage claimed for potash 
soap. 

Another important point is the 
temperature of the water. It 
should not be too hot. Hot water 
certainly washes more quickly, but 
it causes a greater loss in weight 
of the wool. Any temperature 
that the hand can not bear is too 
great, but dirty and very greasy 
wools require a greater heat than 
cleaner qualities. 

Hot water also takes out the na- 
tural curl of the wool, and thus 


1 1 

destroys its spinning properties. 
Many a bad spin is due to nothing 
but washing in too hot water. 

And now, in conclusion, the ob- 
ject in scouring is not simply to 
remove the greasy product from 
the material, but also the dirt and 
other matter with which the wool 
may be covered. A wool thor- 
oughly cleansed should be of a 
pure color, should handle soft and 
elastic, and produce a true thread. 
On the other hand, wool which is 
not properly scoured takes a streaky 
color; the dyes do not penetrate 
the fibres, but remain on the sur- 
face. Too much intelligence and 
skill can not be exercised on wool 
scouring, which is the first process 
of cloth manufacture. 


IDLENESS. 

Idleness is the burial of a living 
man— an idle person being so use- 
less to any purpose of God and 
ma'n that he is like one that is 
dead, unconcerned in the changes 
and necessities of the world ; and 
he only lives to spend his time and 
eat the fruits of the earth, like a 
vermin or a wolf. When their time 
comes, they die and perish, and in 
the meantime do no good ; they 
neither plough nor carry burdens ; 
all that they do is either unprofit- 
able or mischievous. Idleness, in- 
deed, is the strictest prodigality in 
the world . — Jeremy Taylor. 
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GEORGE W. HAMBLET, Telephone Connection. 

Successor to Dustin Machine Co. 

<^~^Engineers and Machinists 

Paper Cutters, Special Machinery Built, General Jobbing, 

Pulleys, Shafting, Gearing, etc, 

30 ISLAND STREET, - ' - LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SUITS 



TO ORDER $12.50 


Semi- 

Annual Sale. 


For the information of any who are not acquainted with our 
semi-annual mark down sales we shall offer a few words of 
explanation. 

The goods in question are the remains of our Spring $16, 
$18, $20, and $22 Suitings, some of which are suitable for 
the whole winter. There is scarcely a pattern that is not 
suitable for the whole fall. 

You are to be offered no cheapened workmanship or trim- 
mings on this occasion ; the reduction is in price only. 

All suits will be cut and made by the same cutters and tailors 
as when the garments were former prices. 

One other tjiing is to be continued, namely : free pressing 
and repairing of mark-down suits. 

The sale continues until about August 15th ; the time to 
order is now, while the stock is whole. 


E. B. BRADY & CO., Tailoring, 

J/,2 Central Street, Lowell, Mass. 


LAMINAR FIBRE CO. | c. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF f GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 

Roving Cans, Boxes, 

And fdl Forms of Mill Receptacles . ^ Pickers, Waste Cards, Etc. 

Office and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 4. Write for information concerning our 

L. D. Telephone, Arlington, 44. + NEW AUTOMATIC COTTON DRYER. 
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THE LOWELL 
TEXTILE JOURNAL. 

i 

A Monthly Publidiuion by Students of the Lowell Textile 
School, with papers at)U other valuable information by leading 
manufacturers. 

FENWICK UMPLEBY, Business Manager. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

AT 

No. 67 middle Street, » Lowell, Hass. 

BY 

THE LOWELL TEXTILE JOURNAL COMPANY. 

Entered at the Post-Office at Lowell as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 

SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 

For one year, postage paid 50c. 

Single Copies 5c. 

For Sale at all Newsdealers 


Advertisements must be at the Journal Office before the 
fifteenth of each month for insertion that month. 

Contributions may be sent to Editor of The Lowell Textile 
Journal, and will receive prompt attention. 


EDITORIAL. 


Andrew Carnegie has donated 
$50,000 to the Keighley Technical 
College. 

There is going to be a very large 
attendance at the Lowell Textile 
School. 

Prof. Fenwick Umpleby has re- 
turned after eight weeks’ sojurn in 
Europe. 

The textile schools of Europe 
do not compare with the Lowell 
Textile School. 


The most elaborate work by 
textile school students is to be seen 
at Coventry, Eng. 

To visit and inspect twenty-eight 
technical institutions in six weeks 
is no “easy work.” 

Prof. M. M. Buckley, of Halifax, 
Eng., will make a lecture tour in 
the United States. 

Some of the most beautiful cities 
in Europe still keep to the old style 
of street transit, — busses, horse-cars 
or trams. 

The finest technical school in 
the world is to be in Manchester, 
Eng. They are building a $5,000, - 
000 school. 

Six weeks in Europe and not 
one day of rain, with a temperature 
varying from 75 to 84 degs., is a 
most wonderful record. 

The worsted combing and spin- 
ning departments of the Halifax 
Textile School will be ready for 
operation, the first time, next ses- 
sion. 

If you wish to convince yourself 
of what can be accomplished by 
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The success of hundreds of young people in this section. 

SHORTHAND AND COMMERCIAL STUDIES. 

Special Evening Classes. 

316 ESSEX STREET, - LAWRENCE, MASS. 


evening students of technical, man- 
ual and art schools, it will repay 
you to visit the museums of Ger- 
many, France and England. 

How is it there has been so much 
talk about the carding and spinning 
departments of the Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds, Eng.? When Prof. 
Umpleby visited the college last 
August the floors of the card-room 
were not laid, and there were no 
windows in the building. 

NICKNAMES OF THE 
ST A TES. 

Alabama, Cotton; Arkansas, 
Bear ; California, Golden ; Colo- 
rado, Centennial; Connecticut, Nut- 
meg, Freestone, Land of Steady 
Habits; Delaware, Diamond, The 
Blue Hen; Florida, Peninsular; 
Georgia, Empire of the South; Ill- 
inois, Prairie, Sucker ; Indiana, 
Hoosier; Iowa, Hawkeye; Kansas, 
Garden of the West; Georgia, 


Corncracker; Kentucky, Bluegrass, 
Dark and Bloody Ground ; Louisi- 
ana, Creole, Pelican ; Main, Lum- 
ber, Pine Tree; Maryland, Old 
Line ; Massachusetts, Baked Beans, 
Bay and Old Bay, Old Colony ; 
Michigan, Lake, Wolverine; Min- 
nesota, North Star, Gopher, Lake; 
Mississippi, Bayou ; Missouri, 
Puke, Iron ; Nebraska, Blackwater; 
Nevada, Silver, Sagebush ; New 
Hampshire, Granite, Switzerland 
of America; New Jersey, Garden, 
Foreign (out of the Union); New 
York, Empire, Excelsior; North 
Carolina, Old North, Turpentine; 
Ohio, Buckeye ; Oregon, Beaver, 
Webfoot Country; Pennsylvania, 
Keystone ; Rhode Island, Little 
Rhody ; South Carolina, Palmetto; 
Tennessee, Volunteer; Texas, 
Lone Star; Vermont, Green 
Mountain ; Virginia, Mother of 
Presidents, Mother of States, Old 
Dominion, Ancient Dominion ; 
West Virginia, Switzerland of 
America; Wisconsin, Badger. 



THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH 

BY CORRESPONDENOE. 


Special Courses for Business Men and Women. Write for Circular. 
BllOF. r. KUXZER , Eh. D., Director , 

Telephone Philips’ Building. 120 Tremont St., 3 Hamilton Flace, Boston 9 3Iass . 
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m Ml ■ • THE HEW ENGLAND BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 

Runels* Building, Herrimack Sq., Lowell, Mass. 

Individual Instruction ; Faculty ot Aggressive and Progressive Specialists. The best is the cheapest. 
Practical education is essentially the product of successful experiences of live, competent experts. Work 
without thought is drudgery, and thought without work is dreaming, but to discipline mind and muscle 
to work reciprocally is to attain the greatest possibilities in this busy world, as taught by expert book- 
keepers, stenographers, and practical business men at the New England Business University. 

W. J. SANDERS, Principal. C. E. WILLIAMS, Manager. 

VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 


TESTS WITH LIQUID AIR. 


“A capful of wind” is an old sail- 
or phrase, but it is likely soon to 
be relegated to the obsolete list by 
a “bucketful of air” — yes, air in 
buckets. 

A milkcanful of liquid air was 
brought over from New York yes- 
terday to Prof. Barkers laboratory 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and was ladled out, poured out, 
boiled, and everything else done 
with it that can be done with any 
liquid, except to freeze it. 

And yet how cold it was ! What 
would the reader think of 320 de- 
grees below zero ? That was the 
temperature of this new fluid, and 
yet it was not frozen. It would 
boil when a chunk of ice was 
thrown into it, because the ice was 
so warm that it raised the air to its 
boiling point. And what became 
of the ice? Why, it was frozen so 


hard in this liquid that when hit 
with a hammer its brittleness made 
it fly into very small fragments. 

At 320 degrees below zero air 
liquefies and remains a liquid at 
barometric pressure the same as 
water. If raised above that tem- 
perature, as by standing open to 
the atmosphere, it evaporates, the 
evaporation tending to keep it cool, 
so that a tumblerful of the liquid 
would all evaporate in about half 
an hour. 

It has for some years been 
known that air could be liquefied, 
and Prof. Dewar, of Glasgow sue- 

7 o 

ceeded in liquefying it, but at a 
cost, as he said, of about $2500 a 
quart. He produced his low tem- 
perature by a series of evapora- 
tions. Mr. Trinler’s plan is differ- 
ent. He condenses air by a pres- 
sure of 2,000 pounds to the square 
inch by ordinary means. Then he 
sends it through a copper worm 


UNION BRASS FOUNDRY, 


JOHN RYAN & CO. Proprietors. 

Manufacturers of 


LIGHT AND HEAVY BRASS CASTINGS, 
Dealers in NEW and OLD METALS. 


WorUien St., opp. Kilson machine Works, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 714-5 
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-2 MILL ENGINEER, j$- 

Plans anil Specificalious FnrnisbeiL Room and Power to Rent. 

24~> MARKET ST., Card Co. Building, LOWELL, MASS. 


and through an opening the size of 
a fine needle. It expands as it 
issues from the orifice and cools 
very considerably. This cooled 
air springs up by another coil, 
which it cools down to a lower tem- 
perature, and its escaping air passes 
by a third coil which cools its air 
until the air runs out of this third 
coil in a liquid stream as large as 
the finger without any pressure at 
all, and that without any other 
source of cold but the expansion of 
the air itself . — Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE JEWISH RACE. 

On the subject of the distribu- 
tion of the Jews some interesting 
figures on this subject are given in 
the current Blackwood. Out of 
some 9,000,000 Jews no less than 

5.000. 000 are found in Russia. 
The distribution of the race ap- 
pears to be as follows: Russia, 

5.000. 000; East Europe, 1,500,000: 
West Europe, 1,000,000; America, 


HEROUX, theclothi .. er - 

Opp. Transfer Station, 

Lawrence, - - Mass. 


1.000. 000; North Africa, 200,000 ; 
Palestine, 70,000; elsewhere, 230,- 
000; total, 9,000,000. 

The balance of 230,000 includes 
the Jews of Turkey proper, Persia, 
Egypt, Arabia and the scattered 
residents of South Africa, India, etc. 

Outside Russia the congestion 
of Jews is now on the borders of 
the adjoining States. While in 
Romania there are 250,000 Jews, 
in Great Britian there are only 

101.000, as follows: In London, 
64,280; the Provinces, 33,070; 
Scotland, 2,060; Ireland, 1,779; to- 
tal, 101,189. Out of these, accord- 
ing to Mr. De Haas, we have: 
British born, 20 per cent.; German, 
7 per cent.; Dutch, 5 per cent.: 
Russo-Polish, 58 per cent; and 
others 10 per cent. From the 
statement to the Basle Congress 
we may judge that Russian perse- 
cution has doubled the number of 
English Jews, and much more than 
doubled the amount of Jewish pov- 
erty in London. 

Merrimac Boiler Works, 

WRIGHT STAFFORD, Proprietor, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Steam Boilers, Kiers, Penstocks, Tanks, 
Steam Boxes, Smoke Stacks, etc. 
SOUTH LAWRENCE - - MASS. 
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ROBERT C ARRUTHERS, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

REEDS AND LOOM HARNESS. ALSO BURR AND L1CKER-IN 

CYLINDERS FOR WOOL AND COTTON CARDS. 
telephone 654 - 2 . Rear 25 (i Lawrence St., Lowell. 


PROF. TYNDALL'S GYM- 
NASTICS. 


Some great men have a weak- 
ness for what one might call stage 
effects, and sometimes it is obvious 
that the effects have entailed care- 
ful preparation beforehand, in or- 
der to bring them off. But I know 
of very few instances where great 
men have been caught at their 
preparations. 

However, at one of the meetings 
of the British association, I heard 
a story told in this connection 
about the late Prof. Tyndall, which 
is well worth repeating. The scene 
of the story is laid in the lecture 
room of the Royal society on the 
morning of the day for one of the 
professor’s lectures. 

On the morning in question a 
certain Mr. B. who was engaged 
upon some chemical analysis, 
wanted to see Prof. Tyndall about 
it, and knowing that, as he was 
lecturing that evening, he would 


probably find the professor en- 
gaged in arranging his experiments 
for the evening, he went into the 
lecture room to look for him. 

Prof. Tyndall was not preparing 
experiments when Mr. B. came in. 
He was engaged in vaulting on 
one hand backward and forward 
over the iron railing from behind 
which the lecturer delivers his 
lecture. Mr. B. was rather sur- 
prised, but supposed that Prof. 
Tyndall, being very hard worked, 
was glad to take a little exercise 
whenever and in whatever way he 
could. 

Mr. B. happen to attend the 
lecture that evening, In the course 
of the lecture Prof. Tyndall was 
reading from a notebook, which he 
rested on the iron railing in front 
of him, when apparently by acci- 
dent, he let the book drop. 

Without a moment’s hesitation 
the professor placed one hand on 
the railing, lightly vaulted over, 
picked up the book, and then 


M. C WIGHT i CO., -^millsuppues, 

Design Paper and Engraving, 

MIDDLE STREET .... LOWELL, MASS. 
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OTIS ALLEN Sc SON. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

ALLEN’S STANDARD LOCK-CORNERED FILLING BOXES, 

Generally used in the Neiv Enyland Mills. 

BOVING CABS, BOBBING BOXES, BACKING CASES, ANB CLOTH BO ABBS. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. 


lightly vaulted back again. The 
audience greeted the performance 
with loud applause. 

Then Mr. 13. understood that in 
the morning Prof. Tyndall had 
been preparing to sustain the popu- 
lar reputation as an athlete which 
he had acquired from his Alpine 
exploits, and was not merely snatch- 
ing what exercise he could get 
during a rare few minutes’ leisure. 
— To-day. 


LANGUAGE OF FLAGS. 


To “ strike the flag ” is to lower 
the national colors in token of sub- 
mission. Flags are used as the 
symbol of rank and command, says 
the School Journal, the officers us- 
ing them being called flag officers. 
Such flags are square to distinguish 
them from other banners. 

A “ flag of truce ” is a white flag 
displayed to an enemy to indicate 
a desire for a parley or consultation. 
The white flag is the sign of 

MIDDLESEX 
STEAM LAUNDRY, 

140 Middlesex Street, 

F. E. HAINES, Proprietor. 
Telephone. Lowell, Mass. 


peace. After a battle parties from 
both sides often go out to the field 
to rescue the wounded or bury the 
dead under the protection of a 
white flag. 

The red flag is a sign of defi- 
ance and is often used by revolu- 
tionists. In our service it is the 
mark of danger and shows a vessel 
to be receiving or discharging her 
powder. 

The black flag is the sign of 
piracy. The yellow flag shows a 
vessel to be at quarantine and is 
the sign of contagious disease. A 
A flag at half mast means mourn- 
ing. Fishing and other vessels re- 
turn with a flag at half mast to an- 
nounce the loss or death of some 
of the men. Dipping a flag is low- 
ering it slightly and then hoisting 
it again to salute a vessel or fort. 

If the president of the United 
States goes afloat, the American 
flag is carried in the bows of his 
barge or hoisted at the main of the 
vessel on board of which he is. 


H. R. PARKER & CO., 
Successors to G. C. Brock, 

PRESCRIPTION - DRUGGISTS, 

Bridge, cor. First Street, Centralville, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Established 1840. Incorporated 1884. 

TALBOT D YE WOOD AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Acids, Dyewoods, Ghenpicals, 

Drugs, and Dyestuffs Generally. 

38 to 44 MIDDLE STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 


THE RAREST COINS AND 

STAMPS. 

The coin in question is a 20-stat- 
er gold piece of Eukratides, King of 
Bactria. It was obtained in the 
Punjaub, sold to Rollin & Feuar- 
dent, of Paris, for $4,000, and by 
them transfered to the French 
National Library for the sum of 
$7,000, of which Emperor Napoleon 
III paid one-half. 

The 5-guinea piece of Charles I 
of England was given by him to 
Bishop Juxon, who attended him 
to the scaffold just before his exe- 
cution. This coin was recently 
sold at auction in London, and 
brought $3,850. Other rare Eng- 
lish coins are the Petition crowns, 
engraved by Simons, fine speci- 
mens of which bring $1,500. Ger- 
many, Poland and Switzerland 
have numerous coins which sell 
from $500 to $1,000. United 
States silver dollars of 1804 bring 


from $500 to $1,000, and numerous 
others from $100 to $500. 

The rarest postage stamps are 
undoubtedly the one and two pen- 
ny Mauritius, a pair of which are 
at present offered for sale by Jos. 
N. Gottendorf, of Paris, for the 
modest sum of $10,400. 

A ten-cent Baltimore stamp, re- 
cently found at Louisville, Ky , was 
bought by Mr. Castle for $4,400. 
The Brattleboro, Millbury, St. 
Louis and New Haven stamps from 
$100 to $500, also numerous Con- 
federate locals bring about the 
same prices. 

During the work of removing 
certain remains in Cardiff church- 
yard a skeleton was found, on the 
feet of which was a new pair of 
hobnailed boots, and having a pipe 
in its mouth, and a corked bottle 
of grog under one arm — surely an 
exceptional way of being placed in 
one’s last earthly resting-place. 


IS 


Wm. Forbes & Sons, | 

Sanitary Engineers m Steam Fitters. | 

450 ESSEX STREET , 1 

fig 

LAWRENCE, MASS, i® 


COUTH S TOR CALLS . . . 

MORSE COACH COMPANY 

Carriages for Weddings, Parties, 

Funerals and Depot Work .... 

Telephone 15-2. LOWELL, MASS. 
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STUDY 

the points of our different machines and com- 
pare with others. 

UNDERSTAND 

the merits and you will be convinced beyond 
a doubt of their superiority. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

American marine Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, it. I. 



SCHOOL BLUNDERS. 

A teacher in a public school gave 
out a list of words to be defined and 
put in sentences. Among them 
was the word “ chasm.” 

A little girl looked in the dic- 
tionary, and not being quite satis- 
fied, inquired if “ chasm ” meant 

“ gap” 

The teacher absently replied yes, 
but was astonished when she pre- 
sented her paper with this sen- 
tence: “When I am sleepy I al- 
ways ‘ chasm.’ ” 

But this is hardly equal to an- 
other teacher’s experience in a lit- 
tle district school some years ago. 
She gave out words for analysis. 
“ Bank-note” was one of them, and 
the teacher’s astonishment may be 
imagined when one young lady 


brought the following unique an- 
alysis : “ Bank-note is a compound 
primitive word, composed of ‘ bank’ 
and 1 note.’ Bank is a simple word, 
meaning the side of a stream ; 
‘ note,’ to set down. ‘ Bank-note,’ 
to set down by the side of a 
stream.” — Youth's Companion. 

CHINA'S SACRED 

NUMBER. 

Five is the great sacred Chinese 
number. There are five virtues, 
five colours — yellow, white, green, 
red and black — five household 
gods, five planets — Saturn, Venus, 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury — five ranks 
of nobility, five tastes, five cardinal 
points — the middle, east, west, 
south and north respectively — and 
five zones. 


Buy Your Clothing 


E. D. STEELE So OO. 


AND SAVE MONEY . 


Prescott Street, corner Central, 


Lowell, Mass. 
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C. E. RILEY & COI 

281-285 Congress St., 
BOSTON, MHSS, | 

Latest Improvements and Specialties. ^ 

When quite young at school 
Daniel Webster was one day guilty 
of violation of the rules. He was 
detected in the act and called up 
by the teacher for punishment. 
His hand happened to be very 
dirty. “ Give me your hand, sir,” 
said the teacher, sternly. Out went 
the right hand. The teacher looked 
at it a moment and said, “ Daniel, 
if von will find another hand in this 
school-room as filthy as that I will 
let you off this time.” Instantly 
from behind his back came the left 
hand. “ Here it is, sir,” was the 
ready reply. “ That will do this 
time,” said the teacher, “you may 
take your seat.” 

Enthusiasm is the genius of sin- 
cerity, and truth accomplishes no 
victories without it .-Bulwer Lytton. 


It is what one does, as much as 
what he knows, that brings success. 


2 1 

IflPORTERS AND BUILDERS OF 

COTTON, 

WOOLEN, and 
WORSTED 

CARD CLOTHING, 

EGYPTIAN .COTTON. . Etc. 

The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do 
well without a thought of fame. — 
Longfellow . 

Rest satisfied with doing well, 
and leave others to talk of you as 
they please. — Pythagoras. 

Every once in'a while the African 
mind will evolve an expression that 
has a wealth of grotesque poesy 
in it. 

An elderly man who is employed 
about one of the public buildings 
in this city was heard to remark: 

“ I dunno what I’se inline to do 

o 

for close foh all ob my family.” 

“ Have you a very large family, 
uncle?” said one of the clerks, in 
a quizzical tone. 

“ Deed I is — seben chillen.” 

“ Are they all the same color as 
you ? 

“ No, sah ; dey varies, rangin’ all 
the way f’om dusk ter midnight.” 



WARREN L. FLOYD,! 

§ 

- - Architect - - 1 

m 

Lowell, Mass. || 


TEAGUE & TEAGUE , 
Hatters and Haberdashers. 

Exclusive Novelties in Men’s Fine Shirts 
and Neckwear. 

Complete Line of Men’s Fine Underwear, 
ami controllers of the celebrated Wilson 
Hat, none better made. 

Corner Central and Middle Streets, Lowell. 


18 Shattuck Street 
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THORPE Book and 

...& bailey, job Printers, 

52 Palmer Street, ■= ■= Lowell, Hass. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
author and poet, was born at Hav- 
erhill, Mass., in 1807. His parents 
were members of the Society of 
Friends. 

Whittier worked on a farm and 
at the trade of shoemaking until 
eighteen years of age. After that 
he studied for two years in the 
Haverhill A^-demy. 

In 1829, he became the editor of 
a paper in Boston ; and since that 
time had been engaged in various 
kinds of literary work. 

His poems are of a vigorous and 
picturesque order, and the adapta- 
tion of form to thought, as well as 
the lofty purity and simplicity of 
his style, has procured for his 
writings a host of readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Among his best known works 
may be mentioned the following: 
“Voice of Freedom,” “Songs of 
Labor,” “ Home Ballads,” “ Snow 
Bound” and “Among the Hills.” 


A ROMANCE OF 

FORTUNE MAKING. 

The romance of fortune making 

o 

has just been strongly illustrated 
in the case of the late Mr. C. W. 
Lea, one of the proprietors of Lea 
and Perrin’s sauce, who died worth 
$5,280,000, while his partner, who 
died some time before him, was 
equally wealthy. It seems that 
when young men they were in 
partnership as chemists in a very 
small way indeed, in Worcester. 
The late Lord Sandys casually 
gave them a recipe for sauce which, 
he had obtained in India, but 
which he had no idea was of any 
great money value. The young 
chemists allowed it to lie idly by 
for a few years, when it occured to 
one of them that they might make 
up a few samples of it. From that 
moment their fortunes were made. 

Teacher — Why did the Nor- 
mans and Saxons fight at 
Hastings? Pupil — That ’s where 
they happened to meet, ma’am. 


DUMAS & CO Manufacturing Stationers 

Bank and Corporation Work a Specialty. 

42 Church Street = = Lowell, Mass. 
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FINE JOB PRINTING, 

ALSO, RUBBER STAMPS. 

Enterprise Printing and Stamp works, 

104 CENT11AL ST., Lowell, Mass. 

GUY W. HUTCHINS, Prop. 


EUGENE N. riORRILL, 

DEALER IN 

Wall Paper, Window Shades 

ROOM MOULDINGS, PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES. 

We do all kinds of Painting, Whitening and Tinting. 
516 Middesex, Cor. Howard St., Lowell. 


FRANKLIN'S SIMPLE 

LANGUAGE. 

Tradition has it that when Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a lad, he began 
to study philosophy, and soon be- 
gan applying technical names to 
common objects. One evening 
when he mentioned to his father 
that he had swallowed some “ace- 
phalous mollusks,” the old man 
was much alarmed, and suddenly 
seizing him, called loudly for help. 
Mrs. Franklin came with warm 
water, and the hired man rushed in 
with the garden pump. They 
forced half a gallon down Ben- 
jamin’s throat, then held him by 
the heels over the edge of the 
porch and shook him, while the 
old man said : “ If we don’t get 

them things out of Benny he will 
be pizened, sure ” When they 
were out, and Benjamin explained 
that the articles eaten were oysters, 
he received a whipping for fright- 
ening his parents. He then 


formed a resolution to ever after- 
ward convey his thoughts in the 
simplest language possible. 

NOT WITH WATER , 

THOUGH. 

“ I gave that poor man a dollar 
a few days ago and told him to 
come around and let me kno w how 
he got along.” 

“ Oh that was good of you ! He 
was your bread cast upon the 
waters.” 

“ I suppose he was. Anyhow, 
he came back ‘soaked .’” — Pittsburg 
News. 

THE BENEFIT OF EDU- 
CA TION. 

Mistress: “ Mary, you didn’t half 
dust the front room. I was in 
there just now, and I could write 
my name on the mantelpiece.” 

Domestic: “Ah, mum, what a 
thing it do be to have an eddca- 
tion.” 


H. H. WILDER Sc CO., 

Furnaces, Stoves, Ranges, Kitchen Furnishing Goods 

Nos. 29 and 31 MARKET STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Leland Belting Co., 


.Broadway, Corner Lowell St., 

LAWRENCE, HASS. 


THE BEAUTY OF BLUE. 


“ Blue,” said a great artist, is the 
most beautiful thing in the world.” 
Yet when he was asked to explain 
what he meant he could not say, 
except that it was the color of the 
sky and of a baby’s eyes. Blue is 
the color of girlhood. The stage 
ingenue puts a blue ribbon in her 
hair to signify her type; the 
mother embroiders her baby’s pil- 
lows and blankets in blue, in the 
Catholic church blue is the color 
consecrated to the Virgin. Every- 
thing that is loveliest and purest 
and best seems to be typified in 
the blue that one sees in the for- 
get-me-not blossom. Then there 
are the deeper shades suggesting 
the sea, the rare blue of the differ- 
ent chinas, the blue dedicated to 
the navy, the blue of a soldier’s 
coat, the blue ground of the flag 
upon which the stars are sprinkled. 
Blue is the color of beauty. 


“ There is more in color mean- 
ing than mere association.” said a 
celebrated physician who is deeply 
interested in psychic problems. 
“Yellow is the color of the sun- 
shine, and sunshine is one of the 
best and most beautiful of Nature’s 
gifts to man. But yellow, from 
time immemorial, has been associ- 
ated with vice and with traits that 
are contemptib'e. A ‘yellow dog’ 
has no friends in history. His 
color has made him a thing apart, 
while his mongrel brother, whose 
coat is black and tan, is accepted 
and loved. So a ‘yaller dog’ has 
become known as signifying the 
most contemptible type of human 
being.” 

THE SUNFLOWER. 

In 1842, a Russian farmer named 
Eokareff, conceived the idea of ex- 
tracting oil from the seed of the 
sunflower. His neighbors told 

o 

him it was a visionary idea, and 


Lowell Steam Boiler Works, 

RICHARD DOBBINS, Proprietor, 

MANUFACTURER OF 


PENSTOCKS, FLUMES, 
Corliss Upright Nest Boilers 

a Specialty. 


IRON AND STEEL STEAH BOILERS. 

Work : Tanner Street, Lowell, Hass. Second-Hand Boilers Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co., 

LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS. 

LAWRENCE, - MASS. 


that he would have his labor for 
his pains. He persevered, how- 
ever, and from that humble begin- 
ning the industry has expanded to 
enormous proportions. To-day 
more than seven million acres of 
land in Russia are devoted to the 
cultivation of the sunflower. Two 
kinds are thrown, one with small 
seeds, which are crushed for oil, 
and the other with larger seeds, 
that are consumed by the poorer 
people in enormous quantities. 


We have often remarked the 
fact that a man who wears side 
whiskers is a philanthropist or a 
fake ; no half-way man wears side 
whiskers. Two men used to live 
in Philadelphia; they both wore 
side whiskers and they represented 
the two types above mentioned. 
One was George W. Childs, the 
other was Keely, the motor man. 


THEN HE UNDERSTOOD. 

The cyclist was a stranger in 
literary Fleet Street. That was 
evident from the cautious manner 
in which he picked his way through 
the half-empty thoroughfare. It 
was evening. The penny-a-liner 
approached him: 

“Sir,” said he, “your beacon has 
ceased its functions.” 

“ Sir,” gasped the cyclist. 

“Your illuminator, I say, is 
shrouded in unmitigated oblivion.” 

“ Really! but I don’t quite — ” 

“The effulgence of your irradia- 
tor has evanesced.” 

“ My dear fellow ! I — ” 

“ The transversal ether oscilla- 
tions in your incandenser have 
been discontinued.” 

Just then an unsophisticated 
little paper boy shouted across the 
street : 

“Hey, mister, yer lamp’s out.” 


F. W. PARK, 

OPTICIAN, 

1 18 Merrimack St., - Lowell, Mass. 


Wm. E. Bass & Co., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Office Hours : 10 to 12 and 2 to 5. Monday 
and Saturday evening, 7 to 9. 


Office, 493 Essex Street 


Lawrence, Mass, 
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WM. K. LIVINGSTON, 

DEALER IN 


Coal, Wood, Lime, Cement, Sand, Gravel, Hair, Kaolin, 

Plaster, Bricks, Fertilizers, Straw, Hay, Grain, Flour, Etc. 

Main Office : Branch Office : 

No. 15 THORNDIKE STREET, No. 49 MERRIMACK STREET, 

Lowell, Mass. Calderwood's Cigar Store. 




LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Thoroughly Practical Instruction Given on 


NEW MACHINERY IN EVERY BRANCH 

OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. 


DAY CLASSES— Regular Courses in 


EVENING CLASSES. 


1. COTTON MANUFACTURING. 

2. WOOL AND WORSTED MANUFACTURING. 

3. DESIGNING. 

4. CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 

5. WEAVING. 

6. DECORATIVE ART. 


In all Branches of 
COTTON, WOOL AND 
WORSTED SPINNING, 
WEAVING, DESIGNING, 
AND DYEING. 


Send for Catalogue to - W H. W. CROSBY, Principal - Lowell, Mass. 


F. A. M. TOBIN, 

College arpd JVlill Prirptirpg, 

ASSOCIATE BUILDING, 

1 owell, Mass. 


E. 7X. BURGESS. 

NEWSDEALER, 

Stationery, Confectionery, Bags, Toys. Etc., 

S CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL. 


Lowell Textile Journal 


WARP DRESSING. 


There are three important 
factors involved in the art of dress- 
ing warps, viz : the yarn, the 
machine and the man. If either 
of these is lacking the work can 
not be performed. If either of 
the three is lacking in certain pe- 
culiar qualities or qualifications 
the work cannot be properly done. 
These three instrumentalities will 
receive consideration in connection 
with the work. 

The spooler tender is obliged to 
use the yarn that is brought to 
her, whether it is properly carded 
and spun or not. She is not to 
blame for imperfect work done 
before the yarn reaches her. The 
picking, the carding and the spin- 
ning, if imperfectly done, each 
leaves its impress upon the yarn 
in such a way that the spooler, the 
dresser, the weaver, the finisher, 
and ultimately the manufacturer 
himself, must suffer the deterio- 
rating effect upon the result of 
their effort. The roping often 
comes to the spinner with uneven 
places, too much stock in one 


place and the fibres so loosely 
rolled or so few of them in other 
places that the spinner must throw 
out the piece or make a thread 
that will leave a serious defect in 
the cloth. Again, the spinner 
sometimes pulls too much off the 
the spool of roping so that be- 
cause of the difference in the 
diameter of the spool where the 
thread leaves it, it is of necessity 
drawn out more and thus a finer 
and harder thread is made ; or in 
“piecing up ” the ends are twisted 
together when the “jack ” is “out,” 
and from two to five feet of the 
thread has less twist than the 
others and trouble is made for 
all who handle the yarn after- 
wards. 

The spooler tender and the 
dresser tender can remedy some 
of these defects, but it is at the 
expense of a loss of time and a 
loss in the amount of production, 
which could be obviated if those 
who manipulate the stock before it 
reaches them did their work as it 
should be done. 
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But the work of the spooler 
tender is more than simply to tie 
in the bobbins, start up the spooler 
and take off the spool when it is 
full. Fine yarn needs different 
treatment from coarse yarn. A 
soft or slack twisted thread should 
not be spooled the same as 
a hard thread. All wool yarn 
ought not to be handled the same 
as two-thirds cotton. Worsted 
yarn requires different methods 
from either of the others, etc. 

Yarn that reaches the spooler in 
good condition is sometimes seri- 
ously injured in the process of 
spooling. The tension on the yarn 
as it runs from the bobbin to the 
spool is often too tight, thus 
straining the yarn until much of 
the strength of the thread is lost. 
The tension should be carefully 
adjusted to the quality of the 
yarn. If two or more spoolers are 
running on the same yarn, the ten- 
sion should be as nearly the same 
on all as possible. Failure on this 
point may be the cause of a sec- 
tion stripe which would be almost 
impossible to trace. Care should 
always be taken to have each 
thread run without undue friction 
through the guide wire, the roller 
guide and the spool guide so that 
the tension on each thread shall be 
the same ; otherwise there may be 
a “ hole ” in the spool, causing the 
thread to run tight off the spool 


in dressing and consequently 
breaking more often on the loom, 
and not only hindering the weaver 
but sometimes even making a 
“thread stripe” in the goods, an- 
other defect which may be hard 
to trace. Waste should not be 
allowed to gather in any of the 
guides. The spooler tender should 
know how to adjust the weights on 
the spools according to the quality 
of the yarn, so that the spools shall 
not be too hard or too soft, and 
also to have all the spools of like 
hardness. 

In spooling fine yarns the holes 
in the spool guide should be small, 
causing the thread to move 
quickly, as it responds to the ac- 
tion of the vibrator. The vibra- 
tor should be made to move just 
far enough, but not too far. Much 
delay is sometimes caused the 
dresser tender by lack of sufficient 
care in filling the space belonging 
to each thread on the spool. The 
overseer should never leave the 
spooler after “ changing the guide ” 
until he is sure this is risfit. 

o 

Some manufacturers would make 
more money if they would use 
more of their old warp spools for 
kindling wood. A crooked spool 
ought never to be used ; if it can- 
not be made straight the best place 
for it is under the boiler and not 
on the spooler or dresser. It is 
not an uncommon thing for a 
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dresser tender to waste enough 
time in “ running out ” one crooked 
spool to pay for two or three new 
ones (besides the “ big words ” that 
come into his mind and perhaps 
tingle the ears of any person who 
may be within hearing distance) not 
to speak of the injury to the warp 
he is dressing. The spooler tender 
should discard every crooked spool. 
It does not pay a manufacturer to 
buy cheap spools. The best there 
are made are none too good. 
Many of the spools in use have the 
“ shaft ” screwed into the wood, 
with no nut on the end. These 
are not worth the freight charges. 
Some are made of wood not prop- 
erly seasoned and they warp when 
they become dry and are thus ren- 
dered unfit for use. Others have 
a small “ barrel ” and a heavy 
“head/’ and become crooked by 
the weight of the yarn or other 
spools piled upon them. A well- 
seasoned maple spool, with hard 
wood rim around the head and 
double nuts on the end of the spool 
shaft, is about as serviceable as any. 

The driving belt on the spooler 
should be as loose as it can be and 
carry the spool easily. If it is too 
tight the spooler starts too ab- 
ruptly, and if the yarn is tender 
some of the threads are liable to 
break in starting up the spooler. 

The drum belt should always be 
kept reasonably tight. Some 


spooler tenders have a habit of 
putting their foot upon the drum 
belt when starting the spooler in 
order to increase the power (at the 
expense of the durability of the 
belt). This is not necessary if 
each barrel is well oiled and there 
is no unnecessary friction. 

Very little power is needed to run 
a spooler, if it is set level and in 
order in all its parts. The over- 
seer would better spend an hour, 
or even half a day, in “ fixing” a 
spooler than have it run when out 
of order at the expense of added 
power and useless wear of the belts 
and bearings. 

Talk of a wood famine. There 
are thousands of cords of drift 
wood on the shores of the islands 
at Stony Lake. This spring im- 
mense quantities seem to have 
been deposited along shore. There 
are fully a hundred cords of fine 
logs piled up on Mr. R. Neil’s 
island, kindly left there by the ice 
and receding water. Other islands 
have received more than' a gener- 
ous share. Presently some genius 
will devise a floating saw mill and 
tow the business about the lakes, 
cutting up what he may find. Al- 
most everyone would be heartily 
glad to get rid of the logs, as now 
the only way to get short of them 
is to start the wood off on a trip to 
the next adjacent island. 
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TEXTILE SCHOOL. 

THE FINEST OF ITS KIND IN THE COUNTRY. 


The Textile school is a state and 
a city institution. It is designed to 
teach students the elements of 
manufacturing. It is a permanent 
thing and will continue to spread 
its influence abroad for years to 
come. It was established by the 
State in the “Mother Textile City 
of America,” and the city contrib- 
utes towards its support. It was 
opened in 1897 and has already 
demonstrated the wisdom which 
established it. 

It has a fine faculty, and its cur- 
riculum is yearly being extended. 
It is now the finest textile school 
in America and with hearty sup- 
port will keep to the title. There 
are four regular courses : cotton 
manufacturing, wool manufac- 
turing, designing and chemistry 
and dyeing. These courses are 
taught to day scholars, and the 
admission fee is $100 for residents 
of the state, and $150 for those 
who reside out of the state. Then 
there are free classes for those who 
work during the day. They are 
the evening classes which are just 
as thorough as those held during 
the day. 


The school is liberally supplied 
with machinery of the very latest 
design, and is as well adapted to 
its present environment as it is 
possible to be. Mr. A. G. Cum- 
nock is the president and Mr. Wm. 
W. Crosby the principal of the 
school, and the corps of teachers 
are men who have earned reputa- 
tion in the branches they teach. 

Here we have a school which 
few of us know anything about, or 
take any special pride in its 
courses. Why we should be so 
indifferent is something we do not 
know. We are a manufacturing 
city; our interest should be keen for 
anything that will improve our 
manufactures. Here we have 
opportunity for learning the mys- 
teries of the science, for it is a 
science to manufacture a piece of 
cloth. That learned, our service 
has a value which no other knowl- 
edge can cheapen and we go forth 
to elevate the manufacturer’s posi- 
tion by the skill we have. 

But the school is not perfect, it 
lacks one or two things which will 
make it an ideal factor in educa- 
tion. One of these is a permanent 
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building, and the other a perma- 
nent exhibition. The building 
must come by-and-by. It will be 
an honor to the state when it is 
finished and will perhaps equal, if 
not exceed in beauty and propor- 
tions, the magnificent temple in 
Manchester, England. 

The permanent exhibition is an- 
other thing and should be estab- 
lished without reference to the per- 
manent building. Of course, when 
that is finished it will contain pro- 
visions for the exhibition, but what 
is needed now is an exhibition 
which will show the people the 
character and purpose of the 
school. Mr. Frederick A. Chase, 
the city librarian, has an idea which 
will do much to help the trustees 
of the school to carry out their 
plans. He proposes that the 
school establish an exhibition and 
place it in the basement of the 
Memorial building. There it 
would have place for a time, or un- 
til some other permanent place 
was secured. An exhibition in 
the library building would give the 
school a publicity it does not now 
enjoy and would show forth the 
things it taught. Mr. Chase will 
undoubtedly have the support of 
the trustees of the library in his 
plan, and he certainly will find the 
faculty of the school very much in 
its favor. 

I saw Mr. Crosby and had an 


interesting talk with him about 
the school and its work. He was 
enthusiastic about the school, and 
was somewhat surprised that the 
people of Lowell knew so little 
about it. It seemed to him that 
they did not realize the power it 
had. He was glad however to say 
that he had had more applications 
from Lowell students than he had 
last year, and that he takes to 
mean a wider knowledge of the 
school and its scope. He thought 
a permanent exhibition would be of 
great assistance in spreading a 
knowledge of the school. He en- 
tered most heartily into Mr. Chase’s 
proposition for an exhibition in the 
library building. He suggested 
exhibits that might be prepared, 
and said he had already examples 
of the work that might be exhib- 
ited. 

According to his idea, the ex- 
hibition should consist of samples 
of the work done. For instance, 
it could be shown how the cotton 
is made into cloth, by an exhibit 
of all the stages of preparation. 
So, too, with the woolen and the 
worsteds. The designs and the 
material of which they are the pat- 
tern could be shown, and the effect 
of the dyes. 

It is interesting in this particular 
to recall what the late J. S. Ludlam 
had in mind. He wanted a per- 
manent exhibition of manufactured 
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goods, and believed it would be of 
immense value to our industries. 
He proposed to obtain from Mul- 
hausen, in Alsace, a duplicate of 
the exhibition there, which is the 
finest and the most complete in the 
world. There is such a duplicate 
in Manchester, England. Perhaps 
that suggestion might be carried 
out and the exhibit be named for 
him. 

When we consider what our oc- 
cupation is we should be suprised 
that we should be so laggard to 
learn the art of our trade. The 
time is coming when the mills of 
Lowell will not make the cloth 
they do now ; they will not make 
prints or calicos, but they will man- 
ufacture the daintier materials 
which women wear. For this 
change the textile school is prepar- 
ing us. The school will open 
October 3d, and all who have an 
interest in it will be welcomed to 
see the marvels it contains. 


LOOKING FOR THE 

NUMBER. 


“ What are you examining so 
closely, Johnnie? ” asked mamma. 

“ A hair, mamma. Teacher 
said in Sunday school that every 
hair of your head is numbered, 
and I am looking for the number 
on this one.” 


GOLF. 


Racing, racing; over the bounding space, 

A blue libboned cleek in my sun scorched 
fist, a crazed look in my face; 

Racing, racing, through meadows and 
brooks and pits, 

I would that the one that invented golf 
were possessed of ninety fits. 

Plunging, stumbling, beating the air and 
brush, 

Ah me but this sport knocks buttons off, 
that Mrs. DeGrundy’s crush ; 

Scrambling, gambling, here comes another 
fence. 

Why do we play what we really know 
makes us look like thirty cents? 

Panting, gasping, winded and worn and 
lame, 

Never let on you’re the fool you are as 
long as you’re in the game, 

Pounding, smashing, where is the freckled 
pup, 

And then I can hear as the soft breeze 
sighs, “Wy don’ dat ol’ guy back up !” 

Oimsby A. Court 


Blister: “ Here is some tobacco, 
my poor man. You must feel the 
loss of a smoke after dinner.” 

Beggar: “Yes, sir. But I feel 
the loss of my dinner before the 
smoke a good deal more.” 


Brown — “You can always tell a 
young man who is just out of col- 
lege.” 

Jones — “That’s just where you 
are wrong. You can’t tell him 
anything .” — Ohio State Journal. 
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WHAT IS A WOOLEN THREAD AND WHAT IS A 

WORSTED THREAD. 

■ By VICKERMAN. 


Commercially speaking wools 
are divided into two great classes : 
clothing wools and combing wools, 
or short wools and long wools, 
and the fabrics woven from them 
are termed woolens or worsteds, 
according as one or the other was 
employed. But we can no longer 
draw the line in this way between 
the two great branches of the wool 
industry, for the wools that are 
called combing w'ools are now 
very frequently used for woolen 
goods, and wools that are sold as 
clothing wools are frequently used 
for combing. Formerly long wools 
only could be combed when comb- 
ing had to be done by hand, but 
since the successive improvements 
of the combing machine by 
Donisthorpe, Lister, Heilmann, 
Noble and Holden, any free, firm 
stapled clothing wool of i {-inch 
staple can be combed. 

Fine Botany qualities of wor- 
steds are now in the market in 50s 
and 60s. 

The real distinction between 
worsted and woolen does not lay 
in having a long wool for the one 


and a short wool for the other. 
You can comb almost any wool 
that it suits your convenience to 
comb, or you can take any of the 
so-called combing wools and use 
them for clothing purposes. The 
distinction is not in the wools but 
in the two distinct modes in which 
the wool is worked or manufac- 
tured into yarns. Take identi- 
cally the same wool and follow out 
certain modes of working and the 
result is you have a worsted yarn. 
Follow out certain other modes of 
working with the same wool and 
the result is a woolen yarn. I 
will approach the consideration of 
the structure of the woolen thread 
from the negative side and show 
first what the woolen thread is not, 
that we are not entitled to call any 
thread we can manipulate out of 
wool a woolen thread in certain 
senses, because a worsted thread 
is made of wool and yet we don’t 
call it a woolen thread ; we very 
properly call it what it is — a 
worsted thread. 

We must designate yarns ac- 
cording to the modes in which they 
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have been produced. But some 
of you at this point may be now 
ready to ask what is a worsted 
thread and what is a woolen 
thread, as you say the distinction 
is not in the wool. I will try to 
answer both these questions, and 
in order that we may realize to 
our minds more distinctly the dif- 
ference in question I will first show 
as rapidly as I can what the woolen 
thread is not, that we may see more 
clearly what it is by the contrast. 

We will presume to take a lot 
of wool, say fourteen bales, from 
one of our Boston wool ware- 
houses, and in order that there 
may be no mistake as to our start- 
ing from exactly the same point 
and with exactly the same material 
in each case, we will turn the wool 
out of the bales and make a square 
pile of it upon the floor of the 
wool room, making a layer of each 
bale so that the whole may be of 
uniform quality when taken down 
off one end. Having our pile of 
wool fairly mixed and fairly di- 
vided again into two equal por- 
tions you see clearly that there 
cannot possibly be any difference 
in the material to begin with, and 
the difference in the end must be 
wholly ascribed to the difference 
in the processes employed in con- 
verting the one portion of wool 
into worsted yarn and the other 
portion into woolen yarn. 


Let us proceed, then, with that 
portion of wool that is intended 
for manufacturing into worsted, in 
order to show in the first place 
what a woolen thread is not, and 
then afterwards point out by con- 
trast, and more in detail, what a 
woolen thread is. 

The first operation is sorting 
the wool into two or more quali- 
ties and taking out the short wool, 
technically termed “shorts” or 
“ brokes.” The short wool has to 
be taken out for reasons that will 
appear presently. After sorting, 
the wool is next taken and 
scoured, to rid it of its natural 
grease or yolk, then partially dried. 
It does not answer to have the 
wool thoroughly dried, as when 
preparing for woolen yarn, and at 
many places it is not put on the 
stove or drying machine at all but 
through a pair of very powerfu 
press rollers, out of the warm 
liquor and straight to the carding 
machine, which much resembles 
our large cylinder carding or scrib- 
bling machines, ordinarily called 
the first breaker. From the card- 
ing machine it is doffed in a rope 
sliver and formed into a large ball. 

Several of these balls are placed 
in front of a gill-box. The gill- 
box is a narrow trough or box with 
a pair of drawing rollers at each 
end and across the bottom of 
which, transversely, are placed 
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G. OFWTT &o CO, 

popular HOUSE furnishers 

Furniture, Carpets, Stoves, etc. 

25 and 39 MARKET STREET, . . LOWELL MASS. 


rows of gill pins. The object of 
pulling the sliver through these 
rows of gill pins is to roughly force 
the fibres into a form parallel to 
each other, just as you force por- 
tions of your warps into parallel 
order by pulling the warps through 
a fine raddle or comb. The gill 
boxes serve the purpose of comb- 
ing or raddling the slivers and 
compelling all cross fibres to fall 
into rank and march in order with 
the regiment. The slivers are 
crossed and recrossed by being put 
up eight or ten at a time and 
passed sometimes through two 
and sometimes through three gill- 
boxes before the slivers are fit to 
send to the combing machines. I 
may here say that the object of 
carding the wool is to break up 
the natural arrangement of the 
fibres of the wool in which it 
grows upon the sheep’s back, that 
is to say, to break up the natural 


arrangement in order that the 
fibres may be arranged artificially 
into textile threads. Prior, how- 
ever, to the commencement of this 
artificial arrangement another pro- 
cess has to be gone through at this 
point, namely, that of combing to 
get out the noil. 

The term is from the Latin and 
means not do. I have just said 
that the combing 'has to be per- 
formed in order to get out the 
noils, and the noils is that portion 
of the wool that is short, curly and 
knotty, and which will not do for 
worsted, and has to be sold as 
waste along with “ shorts ” and 
“ brokes.” After combing, the 
top or sliver is again passed 
through gill-boxes to get the 
straggling fibres again into their 
ranks, after which it goes to the 
drawing frame and then the roving 
frame till it finally reaches the 
spinning frame. Here the roving 


NICKERSON & CO., 
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passes through a pair of strong 
iron rollers and thence through 
two or three sets of carrier rollers 
of much lighter build, and then 
finally through the front rollers ) 
each set of rollers running quicker 
than the set preceding it, thereby 
elongating or drawing out the 
roving to the requisite degree of 
fineness, and as the finely atten- 
uated sliver emerges from the 
front, or final set of rollers, it be- 
gins to receive the twine necessary 
to give strength and firmness, and 
when it has descended to the spin- 
dles and has been wound upon the 
bobbins, the manufacture is com- 
pleted, and it is a worsted thread. 
The result is reached by two sim- 
ple processes, conducted contin- 
uously and following each other 
consecutively. Firstly, the sliver 


is drawn to its required degree of 
fineness by means of rollers, then 
secondly, the twist is given after- 
wards as a separate operation. 

“ Well, Tommy, you got whipped 
in school today?” 

“ Yes, but it did not hurt.” 

“ But you certainly have been 
crying ?” 

“ Oh, I wanted to let the teacher 
have a little pleasure out of it, so I 
made out it hurt like blazes.” 

— Texas Siftings. 


Barber — “Want a hair cut ? ” 
Student — “Naw, want ’em all 
cut.” 

On a muddy crossing even the 
most modest woman may raise her 
dress a little above two feet. 


LAMINAR FIBRE CO. J 

MANUFACTURERS OF ♦ 

Roving Cans, Boxes, Trucks, i 

And all Forms of Mill Receptacles. ^ 

Office and Factory, Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass.^ 
L. D, Telephone, Arlington, 44. ^ 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 

GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 

Builders of Wool Washing Machines, Wool, 
Waste and Rag Dusters, Duplex Burr 
Pickers, Waste Cards, Etc. 
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EDITORIAL. 


September was a very Dewey 
month. 

To business that we love, we 
rise betimes and go to it with de- 
1 igh t. — Shakespeare. 

In textile teaching there are two 
things necessary : practical experi- 
ence and practical knowledge. 

The work of the students in 
textile design is now on exhibition 
in the Exhibition Hall, Public 
Library, Lowell. 


A man who cannot mind his 
own business, is not to be trusted 
with the King’s. — Saville. 

The censure of those that are 
opposed to us, is the nicest com- 
mendation that can be given us. 
— St. Evremond. 

It is very encouraging to have 
students come to the school, who 
have had four and five years prac- 
tical work in the mill. 

Those who quit their proper 
character to assume what does not 
belong to them, are for the greater 
part ignorant of both the character 
they leave and the character they 
assume. — Burke. 

It will be well for you to remem- 
ber that the billiard room and 
skittle alley are not the most direct 
roads to the accomplisment of your 
ambition, and whatever prominence 
you may attain will be the result 
of your own industry and frugality. 

Make yourself master of every 
detail in the business ; cheerfully 
do whatever task is laid down for 
you ; be civil and obliging, and 
some day you may occupy a seat 
in the directors’ room of some suc- 
cessful cotton or woolen mill. 
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The success of hundreds of young people in this section. 

SHORTHAND AND COMMERCIAL STUDIES. 

Special Evening Classes. 

316 ESSEX STREET, - LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The “Rubes or Hayseeds,” what- 
ever they may be called, are here 
to stay. They understand how to 
turn a sheaf of grain by practical 
experience, their knowledge was 
obtained by early rising, observa- 
tion and hard work. The whiskers 
on their faces is not the growth of 
foppishness and a desire to look 
older and wiser, but the result of 
economy, time and labor. 

As every ambitious young man 
who attends a textile school (day 
or evening) is confident of one day 
becoming an agent or owner of a 
cotton or woolen mill. 

You cannot commence too early 
to fit yourselves for the responsible 
positions you have in view, and 
perhaps you will find that, outside 
of your assigned duties in the 
school, one of the best ways to fit 
yourselves for future responsibili- 
ties would be found in regularly 
reading the contents and studying 


the lectures and essays presented 
in the first-class trade journals, 
such as the Textile World, Cotton 
and Wool Reporter, and Wades’ 
Fibre and Fabric. 

Fifty young women have taken 
up the study of scientific farming 
at the Minneapolis College of 
Agriculture, and the result of the 
new departure will be watched 
with interest throughout the coun 
try as affecting the welfare of the 
sex. If the innovation shall prove 
successful it will naturally spread 
to other agricultural States, and 
its most important results may turn- 
out to be social rather than directly 
agricultural in character. Hereto 
fore one great drawback to farming 
has been the difficulty of keeping 
the boys upon the farm. With 
trained and educated girls taking 
up the profession, the old home- 
stead farming would take on a new 
charm, and the hegira of farmers’ 
sons to the city would be checked 
if not entirely done away with. 


New England College of Languages, 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH 

BY CORRESPONDENOE. 


Special Courses for Business Men and Women. Write for Circular. 
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THE VALUE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

From COTTON AND WOOL REPORTER. 


I have had occasion at various 
times to refer to the value of tech- 
nical education, not only to the 
way in which it benefits the work- 
men, but also to the bearing it has 
on the manufacturer. In order to 
add additional emphasis to my 
previous arguments that it is to 
the manufacturers’ interest to en- 
courage and support technical 
education, I will quote from a 
letter before me from one of the 
largest employers of labor in this 
city, who is combating the falla- 


cious argument that technical col- 
leges produce only theorists. The 
writer is an engineer, and he speaks 
from that standpoint, but what is 
said applies equally to textile work- 
shops. He says: “It is true that 
the practical side of a boy’s educa- 
tion can only be obtained in the 
works, but in our own works we 
have a number of boys who have 
been students at the technical col- 
lege, and we have every reason to 
be satisfied with them. We take 
them in preference to others who 
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have not had the benefit of a tech- 
nical training. I consider that 
these classes do a great service to 
our trade. I consider that the 
technical schools are worthy of 
more municipal support than they 
at present receive, for it is at such 
institutions that the man who will 
have the future guidance and man- 
agement of our industries can re- 
ceive the highest education so 
necessary to enable us to hold our 
own with the thoroughly educated 
employers and managers we find 
in many foreign workshops.” 

Technical education in England 
in the textile branch of industry is 
very much indebted to the com- 
pany of cloth makers of London 
who have spent a good portion of 
their annual income in building 
and endowing textile schools in 
various parts of the country. This 
company has a large income, 
amounting to $285,000 a year, 
which is derived from real estate 


in London, which has been be- 
queathed to the company by vari- 
ous rich cloth makers in past ages, 
for charitable purposes. The com- 
pany dates back to the year 1350, 
and in that year one of their num- 
ber was appointed official measurer 
of cloth by the government. His 
business was to measure all Eng- 
lish woolen cloths before they were 
brought into the market, and then 
affix his seal. This measurement 
was to be the standard of measure 
between buyer and seller, and to 
prevent all disputes about short 
measure. 

One almost wishes that some 
such official was in existence now 
when claims for short measure 
come in. This official measurer 
had to measure at the creased or 
“rigged” edge. Any one found 
dealing in shoddy cloth was to be 
severely dealt with. This cloth 
was confiscated, and given to the 
poor, and the poor maker was lia- 
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ble to a penalty of having his ears 
cut off. How thankful many 
makers in this city must be that 
such a law is not in force now, 
although I know some people in 
America three years ago who 
would have been glad to adopt 
some such drastic means with the 
makers of some of the heavy cheap 
stuff which was dumped into New 
York during the Wilson tariff. 

ORIGIN OF THE NAMES 
OF FABRICS. 

About the year 1329 the woolen 
trade of England became located 
at Worsted, about 15 miles from 
Norwich, and it was at this place 
that the manufacture of the twisted 
double thread of woolen, afterward 
called worsted, was first made, if 
not invented. Linsey-wolsey was 
first made at Linsey, and was for a 
long time a very popular fabric- 
Kerseymere takes its name from 
the village of Kersey, and the mere 


close by it in the county of Suf- 
folk. We have to thank Gaza, in 
Palestine, the gates of which 
Sampson carried away, for gaze, 
or gauze. Gaza means “ treas- 
ure,” and precious to the fair is 
the tissue which covers without 
concealing their charms. Voltaire, 
wishing to describe some intel- 
lectual but perhaps dressy woman, 
said : “ She is an easrle in a cas:e 

of gauze.” Muslin owes its name 
to Mossoul, a fortified town in 
Turkey in Asia. Tulle obtains its 
name from that of a city in the 
south of France. Travelers by 
rail in Brittany often glide past 
Guingamp without remembering 
that it was here that was first pro- 
duced that useful fabric, gingham. 
Damask derives its name from the 
city of Damascus ; calico from 
Calicut, a town in India, formerly 
celebrated for its cotton cloth, and 
where also calico was printed ; 
cambric from Cambray, a town in 
Flanders, where it was first made ; 
and tweed from a fabric worn by 
fishermen upon the river Tweed. 


At Lowell Pharmacy 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ENAMELLING PRINTS. 


Most people admire a fine photo- 
graph taken on plain paper, having 
a matt surface, but many also 
highly applaud one of precisely the 
reverse character, in which the sur- 
face is not only smooth but glassy, 
the grain of the paper being oblite. 
rated. When a small oval portrait 
is “ glaced,” it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to distinguish between it 
and a similar portrait which has 
been vitrified or burnt in upon an 
enamel plaque. 

But not alone is enamelling ap- 
plicable to portraiture ; landscapes 
also have a wonderful degree of 
lustre imparted to them when sub- 
jected to the glace process. 

ABAMS & 62 ., 

FURNITURE AND CARPETS 

174 CENTRAL ST. 


In enamelling prints the first 
requisite is a plate of glass. This 
must possess a flat and well pol- 
ished surface and be quite free from 
scratches or other imperfections. 
The necessity for this will be 
apparent when we say that the 
most minute defect on the surface 
of the glass will be afterwards vis- 
ible, more or less plainly, on the 
print when finished. Plate glass 
should be preferred to any other. 
The plate having been obtained, it 
must next be made quite clean, a 
final polish being given with a 
washleather. A number of plates 
ought to be prepared at a time, 
and after being cleaned, each in 
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succession should be stored away 
in a grooved plate box. 

It is difficult to lay down any 
rule for determining the size of the 
plates, but it will conduce to ease 
in working if the dimensions be 
such as to permit of from six to 
twelve small pictures being laid 
down at a time. For half plate 
size, four pictures will be a suita- 
ble number to place on one piate, 
two prints of whole plate size suf- 
ficing. But this is matter for the 
individual convenience of the oper- 
ator, who, if he chooses, may em- 
ploy plates no larger than the pic- 
tures. 

Next take a small quantity of 
powdered French chalk, and tie it 
up in a piece of muslin, so as to 
form a ball the size of a walnut or 
an egg. This is applied to every 
portion of the surface of the plate 
with a fair amount of friction, 
beginning at the centre, and taking 


particular care that no portion is 
omitted. Inattention to this will 
cause the picture to adhere to the 
glass at a subsequent stage instead 
of stripping clean from off it. 
Having dusted off the superfluous 
chalk, coat the plate with plain 
collodion. Some of the finest en- 
amels we have seen were made with 
collodion consisting of four grains 
of pyroxyline and four drops of 
castor oil dissolved in half an 
ounce each of methyleted alcohol 
and ether. But almost any good 
plain collodion will serve the pur- 
pose, provided a little castor oil is 
added to impart toughness. The 
plates thus collodionised, after be- 
ing allowed to stand for half an 
hour, should receive a coating of 
gelatine, which has been prepared 
by pouring upon it a quantity of 
cold water just sufficient to cover it. 

After standing for a few hours 
to permit of the water being ab- 
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pare with others. 

UNDERSTAND 

the merits and you will be convinced beyond 
a doubt of their superiority. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH 

American Mine Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, A. i. 



sorbed, the vessel containing the 
swollen gelatine is placed in a 
larger one of hot water. This 
immediately affects the liquefaction 
of the gelatine, which is then fil- 
tered through muslin into any con- 
venient bottle having a wide 
mouth, which should previously be 
made warm by immersion in hot 
water or otherwise, to prevent any 
fracture that might occur through 
filtering warm gelatine into a cold 
bottle. 

The gelatine thus prepared is 
applied both to the collodionised 
plate and also to the print. In the 
former case, a little is poured on 
the centre and spread by guiding 
it over the surface by a slip of stiff 
paper or a glass rod, after which 
the plate is left in a horizontal 
position until the gelatine sets, 
when it is reared up on end and 


FRED C. CHURCH, 
Lowell's Leading 

Insurance Agency 

Central Blk., Rooms, 49 to 54. 


allowed to dry. As the plates 
when thus treated keep well, 
enough may be prepared at a 
time to serve for a whole sea- 
son. 

When required for use lay one 
of them face up on a flat table, 
and, having some warm gelatine 
(from the same stock bottle) poured 
out into a dish, immerse in it the 
prints and then lift them out one 
by one, and lay them face down 
upon the glass, arranging them 
side by side, so as to economize 
space. When they have all been 
placed down raise the glass and, 
looking through it, examine each 
print carefully to see that no air 
bubbles intervene. Wherever one 
is seen press the paper with a 
squeegee or the point of the fin- 
ger and run it out to the margin 
of the print. We frequently se- 
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cure the perfect adhesion of the 
print by passing a wet sponge over 
the back. 

The glass plate with the adher- 
ing prints is next reared up in a 
current of air to dry, and the dry- 
ing should be of a thorough nature. 
According to the state of the at- 
mosphere the drying will take from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. We 
need scarcely say that by having 
recourse to a warm (not hot) cur- 
rent of dry air this time may be 
very greatly reduced. 

When dry strip the pictures 
from off the glass and it will be 
found that they have a surface ri- 
valling that of the glass to which 
they were attached. This surface 
consists of collodion, to which they 
are firmly secured by the interme- 
diate layers of gelatine. 

The presence of the castor oil in 
the collodion so toughens the film 
as to prevent it from easily getting 
scratched or otherwise damaged. 


INDIGO. 


The chief source of natural 
indigo is the various species of 
Indigofer a, especially Indigofer a 
tinctoria, which are cultivated in 
India, China and South America. 
It is also contained in European 
woad ( Isaiis tinctoria ) and a few 
other plants, the cultivation of 
which for the production of indigo 
w'as a flourishing industry from the 
ninth to the sixteenth century, 
and further, one which, thanks to 
the decrees of the ruling powers 
in England, France and Germany, 
was the cause of delaying the in- 
troduction of the “ devouring 
devil’s color,” as the Indian indigo 
blue was formerly called. The 
cultivation of European woad is 
today almost an extinct industry, 
although up to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century it was a 
source of considerable revenue 
both in France and Germany. 


BOUTWELL 

Dealers in 


BROS., 


| TEAGUE 

§ 

p Hatters and 

Iron, StCCl, ILenVy ILCirillVClVe ^ Exclusive Xovelties iii Men’s Fine Shirts 

and Neckwear. 

AND CARRIAGE WOOD WORK. ^ Compleie Line of Men’s Fine Underwear, 

„ ___ cm atti xr'Yf ot ‘v? and controllers of the celebrated Wilson 

Boston Office, OM A I I UOI\ ol.,| Hat, none better made. 


& TEAGUE, 

Haberdashers. 


8 OLIVER ST. 


Lowell, Mass. ^ Corner Central and Middle Streets, Lowell. 
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rierrimack Wool Scouring: Mills 

WOO Li AND NOILS SCOURED, CARBONIZED AND NEUTRALIZED. 
THOMAS HARTLEY. •>! -k* Lawrence, Mass. 


The color is not contained in the 
free state in these plants, but as 
what is called a glucoside, to which 
the name of indican has been 
given. In this glucoside the in- 
digo is held in combination with a 
kind of sugar — glucose — which 
former undergoes decomposition 
under certain well-defined condi- 
tions with the separation of indigo 
blue. It is the Indigofera plants 
of India, China and South 
America, especially the first of 
these, from which the color is now 
prepared. The method of its 
preparation is very simple, al- 
though considerable attention is 
paid to the treatment of the soil 
previous to the planting of the 
seeds. Ten to fourteen days suf 
fice for the first appearance of the 
shoots above the soil, after which 
they continue to grow rapidly. 
Shortly before flowering, or about 
three months after sowing, the 
plants are cut off close to the 
ground, and are then ready for 


extracting the color. After crop- 
ping the plants are again allowed 
to grow until they are sufficiently 
mature to admit of a second cut- 
ting. Occasionally a third and 
even a fourth crop is made, but 
each of these contains successively 
less and less of the indican. The 
cut plants are at once placed in 
large stone cisterns or fermenting 
vats, called “steepers,” where they 
are covered with water, and kept 
in position by means of boards and 
heavy stones. 


TO HARDEN IRON ALL 
THROUGH. 

Ox hoofs and leather are soaked 
in French nut oil, and are then 
burnt, pulverized and mixed with 
sea salt and potash. The follow- 
ing proportions are used : 30 per 
cent, of hoofs, 30 per cent of 
leather, 30 per cent, of sea salt, 10 
per cent, of potash. This product 
is said to harden iron all through. 


DUMAS & CO Manufacturing Stationers 

Bank and Corporation Work a Specialty . 

-42 Church Street - - Lowell, Mass. 
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E. M. TTJCKE. PERCY PARKER. 

TUCKE <& PARKER, 

bEABiNG ELECTRICAL? GONTRAGT0RS 

79 MIDDLE STREET, - - IOWELI, MASS. - - Telephone Connection. 


CAUSES OF CARPET 

SPROUTING. 


The surface of a Brussels carpet 
is composed of loops of worsted 
yarns packed closely together. 
When any one loop is formed, the 
particular worsted thread of which 
the loop is a portion sinks beneath 
the linen or cotton cross thread 
(weft) and remains with other 
threads in the body of the fabric 
until it is required to form another 
loop on the surface. These sur- 
face loops are held in position by 
the cross threads (weft), the close- 
ness of the fabric and the intermin- 
gling of the various strands of 
worsted. Not being tied or 
knotted down, should any loop be 
caught or pulled by a sharp point 
in brush, broom, boot, paw or claw, 
then the worsted underneath will 
be drawn above the surface and the 
loose ends and tag will form a well 
developed case of sprouting. 

The trouble is especially liable 


to occur in first class goods in 
which the yarn is fine, soft and 
highly dressed, and in carpets in 
which the ground is not well cov- 
ered. In grounds well covered the 
threads cross each other frequently 
and are thereby held down more 
firmly. 

There is but one remedy, and 
that is to clip off at once all the 
loose ends. With careful, close 
clipping the threads by degrees get 
flattened down and the trouble 
ceases. 

In every case of complaint from 
a customer the dealer should be 
especially careful to place the mat- 
ter in the hands of an experienced 
employe, whose special business 
should be not only to see to the 
remedy, but also to ascertain the 
cause of the trouble. He should 
keep a sharp lookout for dogs and 
cats, whose paws or claws may 
have started the threads. The 
casters of all articles of furniture 
in the room should be examined, 


H. H. WILDER &c OO., 

Furnaces, Stoves, Ranges, Kitchen Furnishing Goods 

Nos. 29 and 31 MARKET STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 
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J. L. ROBERTSON. W. L. ROBERTSON. 

ROBERTSON <& CO., 

Crockery, Stoves, Furniture, Carpets, 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS AND HOTEL SUPPLIES. 

Formerly 06 to 1 00 Centra l St. LOWELL, MASS. Removed to 82 PreSCOtt St. 


and likewise all legs of tables, 
chairs, etc., not provided with cas- 
ters. A rough caster or a jagged 
end of wood has caused many a 
case of sprouting. Nails in boot 
heels have likewise much to an- 
swer for in this direction. Par- 
rots, given the freedom of a room, 
are apt to use both beak and claws 
on a carpet with disastrous effect. 
But the worst enemy of carpets is 
the common broom in the hands 
of a maid more muscular than in- 
telligent. If possible the house- 
wife should avoid sweeping a new 
Brussels carpet for some months ; 
that is, until the loops get trodden 
down somewhat. If sweeping is 
regarded as absolutely necessary, 


the only proper thing to use is a 
good carpet sweeper run over the 
carpet with the utmost possible 
care . — Carpet Trade Review. 


Teacher — “Why are you late, 
Willie Higs?” 

Willie Higs — “ My mother lost 
the stove cover, and I had to stay 
and sit on the stove till she found 
another.” — Ex. 


■ A most important feature of the 
scientific instruction in the lower 
grade of schools should be the 
collection of specimens which 
should form the subject of object 
lessons. 
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Tailoring; Properly Done 

and Up =To= Date. 

The Largest Stock to Select from in Lowell. 

We also guarantee Quality, Style and Fit. 

WARE BROS., 

100 Merrimack St. 


THE TRADE RATS OF 

ARIZONA. 


A miner near the Senator 
recently had a rather singular ex- 
perience with trade rats, known 
also as mountain rats. As the 
nights were cold the miner took 
his ore sack to replenish his rather 
hard bed. Having neglected to 
come to town for several weeks, 
his supply of beans had given out, 
and he had come down to a diet of 
straight bacon. Considerably out 
of humor, he started in to pull his 
bed to pieces one morning, and in 
removing the sacks was agreeably 
surprised to find three pounds of 
beans, with a little coffee mixed, 
which the trade rats had brought 


from the Senator and stored in his 
bed. 

The rats are native Americans, 
and very different from their im- 
ported Norway cousins. They are 
called trade rats because they 
generally leave some article in 
exchange for what they take 
away. 

The miner states that he never 
killed a trade rat ; that these 
rodents habitually steal from one 
cabin and carry their plunder into 
an adjoining one; that on one 
occasion he spilled a couple quarts 
of corn on the floor of his cabin 
and the next morning found the 
rats had stored away every grain of 
it in a pair of saddle bags hanging 
upon the wall. 


HERE^S SOMETJ-NNG TO REMEMBER. 

PLUMBING and heating DESCRIPTION 

Er. J. CHRROLL St CO., 

73 Middle Street, Parker Block, - Lowell, Mass. 
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JOHN DENNIS. 


J. NELSON DENNIS. 


JOHN DENNIS St CO., 

Press Manufacturers, either Hydraulic, Screw, or Toggle Joint. 

Hollow Plate Finishing Presses and Balers. ... . . .... 

Belting, Curriers’ and Roll Coverers’ Machinery. *94 Western Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


He also states that the rats have 
thick caudal appendages, about 
three inches in length, which they 
keep constantly throwing up and 
down, striking the floor with each 
downward movement with the reg- 
ular measured stroke of a musical 
professor marking time. They 
carry off plugs of tobacco, tooth 
brushes, combs and brushes, in fact, 
anything which they can manage 
to move . — Prescott Courier. 


COLORLESS VARNISH. 

Colorless varnish, for use on fine 
labels or other prints, as well as 
for whitewood and other spotless 
articles, is made as follows : Dis- 
solve two and one-half ounces of 
bleached shellac in one pint of 
rectified alcohol ; to this add five 
ounces of animal boneblack, which 
should first be heated, and then 
boil the mixture for about five 
minutes. Filter a small quantity 


of this through filtering paper, and 
if not fully colorless, add more 
boneblack and boil again. When 
this has been done, run the mix- 
ture through silk and through fil- 
tering paper. When cool it is 
ready for use. It should be ap- 
plied with care and uniformity. 

A DRUG EXPLOSION. 

A student of pharmacy in Hesse 
was called upon to put up a pre- 
scription containing a 20 per cent, 
solution of chromic acid, salicylic 
acid and water. He put the crys- 
tals of chromic acid directly into 
the alcohol, whereupon an explo- 
sion took place, and the unfortu- 
nate student was severely burned 
in the eyes. 

A mysterious ringing of electric 
bells in a Swiss house was traced 
to a large spider, which had one 
foot on the bell wire and another 
on an electric light wire. 


PICKERING KNITTING CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Knit Underwear, 
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\V. C. IIAMBLETT, President. JAMES TALCOTT, Selling Agent, 

S. B. PUFFER, Treasurer. 108-110 Franklin St., N. Y. 

CRITERION KNITTING CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

JERSEY AND SPRING - NEEDLE UNDERWEAR. 

220 Tanner Street , Lowell , Mass . 


FEW COLLEGE GIRLS 

MARRY. 


The charge made by the Rev. 
Dr. E. Winchester Donald in a 
speech delivered at Abbott Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., that the 
methods of education followed in 
nearly all the female colleges make 
pupils unwomanly and too erudite 
has aroused much discussion at 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesley and other 
institutions included in Dr. Don- 
ald’s arraignment. 

The following statistics of the 
classes of ’89 and ’94 at Bryn 
Mawr are interesting: 

Class ’89 — Ten years out of 
school, averaging now 32-33 years 
of age ; 26 members, 1 1 married, 2 
studied three years post graduate 
to take the degree of Ph. D. 
Neither of these has married. 

Class ’94 — Five years out of 
school, averaging now 27-28 years 
of age ; 20 in class'; 3 married ; 3 


studied one year extra to take de- 
gree of A. M. ; one stayed three 
years to take Ph. D. 

Of 78 women who have held fel- 
lowships 10 have married, or 13 
percent.; of 161 graduates 39 
have married, or 24 per cent. ; of 
225 girls who did not stay to take 
their degrees, 38 have married, or 
17 per cent.; of 234 A. B.’s 32 
married, or 14 per cent. 

Fewer girls marry after taking 
the A. B. degree than those who 
do not graduate. 

White lead is poisonous to most 
people ; but there are examples of 
individuals who are unaffected by 
it. John Jarvis worked for over 
50 years in the well known while 
lead establishment of Wetherill & 
Brother, Philadelphia, and always 
enjoyed good health. He lately 
died of old age. Thomas McCann 
was another example. He worked 
over 55 years in the same concern. 


TILTON Sc CO. 

FINE STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 

Post Office Sub-Station No. 1. 

NO. 0 CENTRAL STREET. 
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BOOKS, 


LAWLER’S, 


79 Merrimack, 

and 21 John St. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Largest stock in the city. 


Telephone 238 - 2. 


LOWELL HEATING AND PLUMBING CO. 

COPPERSMITHS, 

We are prepared to do Copper Work of every description for cotton and woolen mills, chemical 
works, also Cylinders, Drying Cans, Copper Pipe and Bends. Copper repairing for cotton and woolen nulls 


a specialty. 


828 and 836 MIDDLESEX STREET. 


SCOTTISH CLANS AND 

TAT TANS. 


“ Nowhere beats the heart So kindly 
As beneath the tartan plaid.” 
said the poet. So it is a pleasure 
in the small compass of this pocket 
volumn to read again of Brodie of 
Bridie, of Robert Bruce, of Mau- 
rice of Buchanan, of Cameron of 
Erracht, and of the many clans— 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, 
Chisholm, Colquhoun, Cumin, 
Drummond, Fergusson, MacFar- 
quhar, Forbes, Frazer, Grant, Gor- 
don, Graham, Gunn, Johnson, La- 
mond, Mac Arthur and so fotth 
down to Stewart, Southerland and 


Juhart. It seems that the oii- 
gin of clanship and tartans goes 
back beyond history. Agricola 
found 21 clans in Scotland in the 
year 81. A great deal about the 
tartans is related in the introduc- 
tory note found in this book. 
There are lists of the native dyes, 
of the badges and the war-cries of 
the various clans ; there is a map 
showing how Scotland and the 
near-by islands was partitioned, and 
then there is a brief historical 
sketch of the clans, together with 
illustrations of the tartans of the 
clans. The book is an unusually 
handsome and welcome importa. 
tion. 


New York Cloak and Suit Co 


12 

John 

St. 


The Oldest Established Housejsf the kind in the city. 

New Fall and Winter Garments now ready. 
Call and examine. 


12 

J ohn 

St. 










